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Ancient Empire of China* Life of Confucius. 
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The Doctrine of the Mean, Mencius, 
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Interesting. 
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undbanging people ; what is it that has fixed their habits ? In order to answer these 
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children learn, and what the people daily quote. 
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CHAPTER I. 

'* In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and anfaith can ne'er be equal powers ; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in alL"^ 

" Tnut me not at all, or all in all.^* 

TXKMYSOir^B "VlVULN.** 

The tide was coming in. Gently the swelling waves 
kissed the pebbly strand, as they yielded unto it their 
offerings of strangely-fashioned shells and clinging weeds. 
Gleaming in the last rays of the setting sun, they rolled 
murmuringly almost to the feet of a young girl who stood 
pensively watching their ebb and flow. 

The scene was exceedingly wild and picturesque, and of 
it the fair wanderer formed a striking feature as she stood 
facing the ocean framed by gray, barren cliifs which rose 
abruptly upon each hand. Standing thus with the shadows 
of evening stealthily gathering over her face and enwrap- 
ping her form, with all surrounding it, she might have been 
fancied the very Genius of Solitude. She was of medium 
height, though she looked much taller as she stood, with 
her crimson shawl wrapped closely around her slender 
figure, gazing intently far over the waters. She was very 
pale — not purely white — ^but of that rich olive tint which 
distinguishes beauties of the far South. Even her cheeks 
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were unfloshed by a tint of rose, yet were retleemed from 
sallowDess by a glow of warmth which was diffased over 
her comitenance, as if a sunbeam wore prisoned there. 
Her hair was of purplish blackness, shining and wavy, 
brushed plainly back from the somewhat low forehead, and 
gathered in a large knot at the back of her well-formed 
head. A bow of crimson ribbon enhanced its blackness, 
and gave a tint of color to the cheek near which it floated. 
A shadow of deep thought — a faint trace of melancholy — 
seemed to settle upon her as she thus stood motionless, her 
full red lips compressed, and her white hands tightly clasped, 
as if in a mighty effort to restrain the impatience of her 
souL 

At last she started, and a smile of joy banished all gloom 
from her fiice as she heard the faint sound of a human voice 
break upon the stillness. Turning quickly she eagerly 
looked, first to the narrow, level beach on her left, and then 
up among the cliffs, upon a narrow path by which also the 
cove might be gained. On the summit of the highest cliff 
stood a young man, who waved his hand in token of recog- 
nition, and then b^an the descent of the precipitous path. 
The way was rugged and called into action all his agility 
and strength of muscle. His figure was tall and slender, 
but seemingly not fitted to endure much fatigue. His face 
was handsome, delicate in its outlines, and expressive of 
more pride than strength of character, its greatest charm 
resting in the gentle expression of the lips, the proud 
curves and lines of which seemed ever on the point of 
yielding to the joyous smile that betokens a benevolent 
soul. High-minded and good-natured, those who knew 
him best described Harold DeGrev to be. His was a char- 
acter that needed no disguises and affected none. 

The young girl contemplated his descent with a smile 
of pleasure upon her lips, and sprang joyfully forward 
as he gained the flat beach and stood before her. 
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'' La Guerita, I am most happy to find you here !" he 
exclaimed, clasping his arms around her and pressing a 
kiss upon her lips, smiling rapturously as she glanced at 
him shyly through her long curling lashes. 

'^My love," he continued, exultantly, "you know I pro- 
mised you good news if you would meet me here, and did 
I ever deceive you. La Guerita ?" 

" O no, Harold !" she spoke eagerly ; yet she trembled 
and her lips grew pale. 

*' And I will not now, my own I I have, indeed, good 
news for you ; or at least I shall be the most miserable of 
men if you do not find it so. I have seen Professor Har- 
land. All is satisfactory. He consents to our union, and 
nothing now remains to serve as a barrier to our felicity." 

" But, Harold, what did the Professor say ?** she spoke 
anxiously, as if scarcely satisfied with the manner in which 
her lover had spoken. 

He instantly became grave, as de replied: "He said 

enough, my love, to allay all my your scruples. Mine 

your sweet face had long ago allayed." 

" Did he tell you ?" she began eagerly. 

"He told me very little, dearest, but what we knew 
before," intermpted DeGrey ; " and although, my love, it 
is indeed a pleasure to me to be confirmed in my ideas of 
the respectability of your birth, you will not, I am sure, 
believe that my affection for you could have been lessened 
even if your own foolish fears had been proven true." 

She smiled in reply, a little doubtfully, he thought, and 
coloring redly, he exclaimed: "Ah, La Guerita, you think 
it has not long been so, but I believe it has been the case 
for a much longer period than I am myself aware of" 

" I am happy to believe it," she said unaffectedly, " but I 
would not have you blind to your own feelings or interests, 
Harold, or be so myself I know that you are proud, and the 
mystery surrounding my birth must be a sore trial to you." 
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He did not speak, but the expression of his face showed 
that she ^as right She stood at his side uneasily for a 
moment, then, turning toward him with a quick, impatient 
gesture, asked, " What did Professor Harland say ?" 

*' Enough to satisfy me ! '' returned DeGrey, ingenuously 
owning that his pride had long striven with his love, even 
as her own had done, but not so generously. *^ In the first 
place. La Guerita, he told me, as you know already, that 
Fabean and yourself were left in his care when mere infants 
by an elderly quakeress, and a gentleman of prepossessing 
and distinguished appearance. Professor Harland was at 
that time very poor, and, in consideration of the princely 
sum offered him, readily consented to receive the two into 
his family, asking no questions, and receiving no informa- 
tion concerning them, save what the quakeress dropped in 
the few words, ** God bless thee, for thou art saving two 
innocent babes a world of trouble. Thou hast a kind face ; 
they will be safe with thee." 

" I never heard of this quakeress before," cried La Gue- 
rita in amazement, '^ and her connection with me appears 
to destroy the theory that I am of foreign birth I" 

" Not at all ! " replied DeGrey, " for the Professor 
assures me that the gentleman spoke no English, and there- 
fore he conversed with him only in Spanish. His knowl- 
edge of the language at that time was quite limited, yet he 
has now every reason to suppose that his conjecture as to 
the nativity of the stranger was correct. He believes, too, 
La Guerita, that Fabean and yourself are the offspring of a 
noble family — the liberal allowance yearly forwarded to 
you, through Town & Forest, declares that you are sup- 
plied by no niggardly hand, while the noble bearing of 
both your brother and yourself satisfies me that the proud- 
est of the land might deem your alliance an honor." 

The young girl had withdraw^n from her lover's encircling 
arm, and looked at him as if to read his inmost soul, saying 
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slowly, " Harold, have you no doubts ? Are you indeed 
satisfied that I am worthy in all respects to be your 
wife ?" 

" More than worthy ! Yes, more than worthy I" he cried 
excitedly. ^^I must have been mad to doubt it so long. 
None other ever questioned the purity of your origin ; I 
would have stricken them to the earth had ihey dared to 
do so. The closest observers say there is about you an air 
of pride and conscious worth that low-bom people could 
never assume.'' 

She smiled drearily, sayiflg in a low voice, " I have such 
strange thoughts sometimes, Harold. Occasionally in such 
hours as that preceding your coming, ottener still when I 
wake from a troublous dream ; I so often wonder in what 
direction, over this waste of waters, I must sail to reach my 
home, and those whom my birth should have made ray 
friends." 

" That is not, after all, a puzzling question," returned 
Harold DeGrey; "your very name is indicative of the 
place of your birth, ' La Guerita DeCuba — the Fair Maid 
of Cuba.' Can you doubt that beneath the orange boughs 
of that sunny isle your eyes first saw the light ?" 

" Fabean believes that to be the case," said the young 
girl, musingly ; adding, after a few moments' thought, '* I 
myself have no cause to doubt it. I often wonder, Harold, 
that my brother thinks so lightly of our strange position ; 
it does not seem to trouble him in the least, and indeed I 
thought but little of it myself until ^" 

"I troubled you with foolish questions," interrupted De- 
Grey. " My La Guerita," he continued, excitedly, ** I was 
ungenerous — ^ay, unmanly — I thank God my great love for 
you has made me strong ! You know I was born and bred 
an aristocrat ; by my high-bom English mother — ^my peer- 
less mother — I was taught from infancy to hold a stainless 
pnm^ of infinitely more value than all other possessions, and 
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I do so still ; the belief that was bom with me will never 
die. But that your descent is as spotless as my own, thank 
God, I firmly believe." 

*' Else you would not be here !'* she said disdainfully. 

" Else, La Guerita, I had never loved you," he returned, 
gently. " Think you my heart would have sprung forth to 
claim as its mate one whose pulses throbbed with churlish 
blood ? No, my very love is surety to me of your purity. 
Come to me, love I Come to me." 

She sank into his arms, yielding to the love that, stronger 
than pride or duty, refused to ^d her in condemning one 
who each moment uttered words that filled her soul with 
dread. " I am very weak," she sobbed ; " I cannot say — 
* leave me ere it is too late ;' yet I would rather that you 
should break my heart now, than live to know one pang 
of shame for me !" 

"Leave you. La Guerita ! Never!" exclaimed DeGrey 
passionately, aroused by his surprise from his usual calm- 
ness. " Have I not told you that I am convinced that 
some dark cloud envelops, but stains not, a name as fair, 
and perhaps more noble than my own. Victor is assured 
of it, and even my mother; they long to embrace you. 
La Guerita, I love you ; happen what may, I cannot leave 
you ; never speak of it again. Have you not said that you 
love me ?" 

" I do ! I do !" she returned, quickly and fervently. 
" That is why I tremble to look into the future. I would 
rather die than bring sorrow upon you. Ah, Harold ! I 
have grown to be a strange coward of late." 

" And needlessly, too, I am sure I" said DeGrey, caress- 
ingly, and soothing her fondly. " Professor Harland showed 
me to-day the last letter he received concerning you. It 
was, as usual, written in Spanish, and signed 'DeCuba.' 
It contained instructions to the Professor, in case you 
should desire to many. *The suitor must be of good 
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family and spotless reputation,' was explicitly said; and 
does not that alone clearly prove that you can lay claim to 
the same ?" 

She shook her head. 

" Well! well !" he exclaimed, impatiently, yet fondly ; " I 
cannot leave you, La Guerita. I am willing, for your 
sweet sake, to cast aside my usual caution, and take one 
leap in the dark. All the world will be light with you 
near me." 

She received his caresses as if spell-bound ; she could 
not speak the words that hung heavily on her lips. The 
silence had become almost terrible to her, fraught, as it was, 
with so much of love and pain ; when it was broken by a 
clear voice shouting forth a merry boating song. 

" Ah I it is Fabean !" they simultaneously exclaimed ; 
" and in good time, too," added DeGrey. " He has remem- 
bered what we had forgotten — that the tide rises high 
enough here to cut off: all means of retreat by the shore. 
Had lie not come we should have had to scale these cliffs 
to reach Fairview to-night." 

" Ah ! Fabean is always thoughtful !" exclaimed La 
Guerita, gazing fondly and admiringly upon a young man 
who, with long and steady strokes, was guiding a small 
boat toward them. 

" Make ready, there, to come aboard !" he shouted as he 
neared the shore, and looked laughingly upon his sister and 
her lover. " Pretty folks you are, to make a ti yst at such 
a place ; you may thank your stars that I guessed some- 
thing of it" 

" I am inclined to think you a Yankee after all," said 
DeGrey, with a laugh, as the young man rested on his 
oars. "You are a veritable Jonathan for guessing, and 
there is nothing Spanish in your face, I am sure." 

There was not, indeed. His countenance was of the 
purest Saxon type ; his complexion remarkably clear and 
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fair; his hair light-brown, and his eyes darkly blue. Both 
in face and figure he formed a striking contrast to his 
sister. 

They sometimes deplored the difference, for they loved 
each other so deeply; they fain would have resembled 
each other, if only in person ; for their dispositions were 
hopelessly at variance. La Guerita was often sad ; while 
nothing ever clouded Fabean's brow. She delighted in 
intellectual pursuits ; while he, at eighteen, still loved the 
sports of boyhood, and laughed all serious thoughts to 
scorn. 

On that sunny afternoon his spirits were most exuberant, 
and ere they had long been seated in his boat, he had in- 
fected DeGrey with his mirthful humor. But La Guerita 
spoke and smiled but little ; she seemed lost in thought. 
Her lover often attempted to charm away the gloom that 
had settled upon her, and her brother laughingly rallied 
her upon her silence. At another time his jests would have 
aroused her from the deepest abstraction ; but then they 
were powerless, and insensibly each became affected by her 
dejection, and fell into thought. 

So many minutes passed; when suddenly La Guerita 
seemed oblivious of the presence of any one save her lover. 
She turned toward him abruptly, glancing at him with a 
troubled expression in her lustrous eyes, saying, 

" I am doing very wrong. I know it ; I know it." 

" How is that possible ? ' exclaimed DeGrey. 

** I feel that I am tempting Providence," she returned in 
a low, thrilling voice. " I feel that I am tempting God to 
bring some great calamity upon me by consenting to marry 
you while this darkness is upon me." 

" La Guerita !" rejoined her lover, somewhat sadly ; " I 
have often noticed that God is to you a terrible and merci- 
less Being — never the Christ who, in His lender mercy, 
came from heaven to save sinners." 
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She bowed her head, feeling keenly how clearly he had 
read her inmost soul. 

They had reached a small dock, at the foot of an exten- 
sive lawn, and were about to land. La Guerita DeCuba 
arose and silently gave her hand to DeGrey, and it was not 
until they were alone on the lawn that she ventured to 
speak to him.- 

" O, Harold !" she said then, as they stood together 
looking at Fabean, who was securing his boat, "I feel 
afraid to own, even to myself, my happiness ; for, though 
filled with painful doubts, I am so happy to think I have 
one, besides Fabean, that I may love. Since I cast off the 
carelessness of childhood, I have often wept bitterly to 
think I had no claim upon the love or sympathy of any 
creature." 

"La Guerita!" cried DeGrey, clasping her to his bo- 
som, " you need never weep for that again. I love you, 
my darling, more than words can express. Let my 
actions prove it. Dearest, the Professor knows that you 
will shortly leave him, and approves my proposal, that 
on your seventeenth birthday you shall become my 
wife." 

" What ! within a month ?" cried La Guerita. 

" Yes, darling. What is to prevent ?" 

" True, I have no ties elsewhere," she replied, with flush- 
ing cheeks and glistening eyes, " and I shall want none 
then. O, Harold, you will love me ?" 

" Ever — ever I my darling." 

The promise, often as it had before been given, never had 
seemed so fraught with comfort as then. They walked on 
thoughtfully until they reached the house, which had been 
for nearly sixteen years the home of Fabean and La Guerita 
DeCuba. At the door the lovers spoke their parting 
words. La Guerita remembered them well and oft in 
future years. 
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" Harold I" she said, ** whatever betides, you will never 
hate or forsake me ? " 

He held her in his arms, and, Looking steadfastly into her 
trustful eyes, replied : " As God lives, I will be true to 
you, my darling — ^my promised wife I" 



CHAPTER n. 

** There are two kinds of Love — that which yields all for the welikre of Its ohject, 
whatever be its own pain ; and that which claims all, earing not for the weal or woe 
of the giver. Judge, ye, which is the noblest passion/^ 

Habold DeGrey left his betrothed with the firm convic- 
tion that she was the scion of a race as noble as his own, 
and that she possessed principles as high as those which 
had for years rendered his name famous. Though by birth 
an American, he bore in his veins the proud blood of Eng- 
lish parentage. Poor, but proud, had his father been in 
his youthful days, and as poor and proud the lady he chose 
for his wife. But loving each other ardently, they mar- 
ried, and sought in the New World the wealth denied them 
in the Old. It was soon found, but not long enjoyed ; for 
the elder DeGrey, dying at the early age of forty, left a 
widow, who never ceased to mourn his loss; and two 
young sons, who, though in affluent circumstances, for 
many years most sadly needed his firm, yet gentle guard- 
ianship. 

At the age of twenty-two, Harold was admitted to the 
bar, while Victor, his brother, younger by seven years, was 
preparing for college under the tutelage of Prof. Harland. 
It was during a visit to Victor that Harold first met La 
Gueiita BeCuba. She was then scarcely fifteen years old, 
but gave promise of great beauty. Already had she 
attained her full stature and much of the grace of ftiture 
years. Harold DeGrey forgot that she was still but a 
child, and from the first moment of theit acquaintance felt 
that she was of all creatures the most beautiful — the most 
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fitted to be loved. Greatly was he shocked to learn that 
her parentage was unknown — that she was educated and 
supported by a hi<iden hand. 

"Thank God!" exclaimed DeGrey to himself upon re- 
ceiving this information; ** Thank God that I have dis- 
covered this so soon. I might perhaps have learned to 
love that girl ; might even have desired to maiTy her, but 
for this disclosure." 

And in spite of it, he soon discovered that he loved La 
Guerita DeCuba, and that liis hnppiness depended upon 
his union with her. For many months the olden pride 
of the DeGreys held him back ; then his mother's en- 
treaties strongly influenced him ; but he could not give 
her up. He knew that, even while he exclaimed in argu- 
ment with himself, that he could not marry one of plebeian 
birth, even to secure to himself life-long happiness. 

Harold DeGrey had ever been noted for his practical 
and dispassionate mind. Never had he allowed his feel- 
ings to triumph over his judgment, and he was unwilling 
to do so even in this matter, wherein all his future joy 
was centered. For two years he loved her before he 
became satisfied that the mystery sui-rounding her had 
been cast there by other causes than shame and infamy, 
and spoke the words that were to La Guerita DeCuba the 
sweetest of all utterances. 

He knew that she loved him, and gloried in the blissful 
certainty. In his heart he humbled himself before her, 
as a subject smiled upon by a gracious queen. He felt 
himself strangely honored and blessed by her affection, 
and received those feelings as proofs of her nobility ; and 
when he parted from her at the door of the Fairview 
Academy, he believed fully that his marriage would eventu- 
ally add new luster to his name, and give peace and joy to 
his restless, ambitious heart. 

But it was with a mind filled with many forebodings, 
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CHAPTER n. 

"There are two kinds of Lore— that which yields all for the wel&re of Its object, 
whatever be its own paio ; and that which claims all, caring not for the weal or woe 
of the giver. Judge, ye, which is the noblest passion." 

Habold DeGbet left his betrothed with the finn convic- 
tion that she was the scion of a race as noble as his own, 
and that she possessed principles as high as those which 
had for years rendered his name famous. Though by birth 
an American, he bore in his veins the proud blood of Eng- 
lish parentage. Poor, but proud, had his father been in 
his youthful days, and as poor and proud the lady he chose 
for his wife. But loving each other ardently, they mar- 
ried, and sought in the New World the wealth denied them 
in the Old. It was soon found, but not long enjoyed ; for 
the elder DeGrey, dying at the early age of forty, left a 
widow, who never ceased to mouni his loss; and two 
young sons, who, though in affluent circumstances, for 
many years most sadly needed his firm, yet gentle guard- 
ianship. 

At the age of twenty-two, Harold was admitted to the 
bar, while Victor, his brother, younger by seven years, was 
preparing for college under the tutelage of Prof. Harland. 
It was during a visit to Victor that Harold first met La 
Guei-ita DeCaba. She was then scai-cely fifteen years old, 
but gave promise of great beauty. Already had she 
attained her fidl stature and much of the grace of ftiture 
years. Harold DeGrey forgot that she was still but a 
child, and from the first moment of theit acquaintance felt 
that she was of all creatures the most beautiful — the most 
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fitted to be lovei Greatly was he shocked to learn that 
her parentage was unknowa — that she was educated and 
supported by a hidden hand. 

"Thank God!" exclaimed DeGrey to himself upon re- 
ceiving this information; *' Thank God that I have dis- 
covered this so soon. I might perhaps have learned to 
love that girl ; might even have desired to maiTy her, but 
for this disclosure." 

And in spite of it, he soon discovered that he loved La 
Guerita DeCuba, and that his happiness depended upon 
his union with her. For many months the olden pride 
of the DeGreys held him back ; then his mother's en- 
treaties strongly influenced him ; but he could not give 
her up. He knew that, even while he exclaimed in argu- 
ment with himself, that he could not marry one of plebeian 
birth, even to secure to himself life-long happiness. 

Harold DeGrey had ever been noted for his practical 
and dispassionate mind. Never had he allowed his feel- 
ings to triumph over his judgment, and he was unwilling 
to do so even in this matter, wherein all his future joy 
was centered. For two years he loved her before he 
became satisfied that the mystery surrounding her had 
been cast there by other causes than shame and infamy, 
and spoke the words that were to La Guerita DeCuba the 
sweetest of all utterances. 

He knew that she loved him, and gloried in the blissful 
certainty. In his heart he humbled himself before her, 
as a subject smiled upon by a gracious queen. He felt 
himself strangely honored and blessed by her affection, 
and received those feelings as proofs of her nobility ; and 
when he parted from her at the door of the Fair view 
Academy, he believed fully that his marriage would eventu- 
ally add new luster to his name, and give peace and joy to 
his restless, ambitious heart. 

But it was with a mind filled with many forebodings. 
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that La Guerita DeCuba watched him from the steps until 
he disappeared from her sight. Then she softly opened 
the door and entered the house, meeting in the hall a ser- 
vant, who told her that a gentleman — Mr. Leveredge — 
was in the parlor, and had for some time been waiting to 
see her. 

A look of pain, strangely mingled with horror, for a mo- 
ment rested upon her face ; but, pausing for a moment to 
subdue her emotions, she took off her shawl, and, giving 
it to the servant, with a firm step entered the parlor. 

As she opened the door, a gentleman arose to greet her ; 
but with a cold bow of recognition, and a slight wave of 
the hand, she motioned him back to the chair he had 
vacated, and seated herself on a sofa at some distance from 
him. Every motion of her body — every lineament of her 
face, expressed contempt and dislike ; yet there was noth- 
ing in the appearance of Claude Leveredge to produce 
either. 

His form and features were decidedly of time American 
mold. His tall, lithe frame, hid piercing black eyes, and 
high cheek bones, were indicative of the red blood that 
tinged his veins. He gloried in those proofs of his de- 
scent from a warlike race, and was wont to say : " Vir- 
ginians can find in North Carolina men bom of a princess 
as pure and beautiful as was Pocahontas herself" Often 
had he told La Guerita the tale that for five generations 
had been cherished in his family ; how that a warrior of 
their name had saved an Lidian girl from death, and after- 
ward married her. It was a simple tale enough, yet La 
Guerita had often listened to it shudderingly, feeling that 
the speaker was gaining from it a rule and guide for his 
own future. 

" I have been waiting for you more than an hour," said 
the Carolinian. '' May I ask what has so long detained 
you on the beach ? for there they told me you had gone. 
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Suroly the wild scenery you have looked upon daily for 
years had not power to charm you thus." 

" I never weary of it," she answered, simply ; '* but it 
was not that, that detained me so long. I was talking 
to Fabean and Mr. DeGrey." 

Mr. Leveredge smiled when he heard that Fabean had 
been of the party ; for he had feared that she had been 
alone with DeGrey, in whom he saw a powerful rival. 

** And had you not one thought for me?" he queried. 
'' Fabean, at least, knew I was coming. Did he not men- 
tion it to you ?" 

" No, Mr. Leveredge. In the importance of our con- 
versation, he, probably, forgot the matter entirely." 

For some moments Mr. Leveredge regarded her silently 
and most earnestly. Feeling the constraint of his manner 
most keenly, she arose, and, somewhat confusedly pleading 
an engagement, attempted to withdraw. 

" You shall not until you have learned my errand here !" 
exclaimed her visitor, excitedly. "I know why you shun 
me ; it is because you know that you have deceived me !" 

"Deceived you? Never!" cried La Guerita DeCuba, 
in tones of the most palpable surprise. 

'* You have ; you know that you have," retorted Leve- 
redge, fiercely. " Have you not for years known my love 
for you I When you were an infant, scarcely able to walk 
alone, it was I who guided your steps; it was I who 
taught yon to read; I was your friend — the one your 
heart trusted, your hands caressed. I am he, whom» 
years ago, you vowed you would ever love." 

" Claude !" There was a world of passionate reproach, 
entreaty, and sorrow in that single word, as La Guerits* 
DeCuba uttered it, looking up with tearful, pleading eyes. 

It appeared to soften the hearer's wayward mood, and 
with a face aglow with tenderness he approached and 
took her hand. She drew it from his grasp; but not 
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before he had whispered: "Dearest, you have not for- 
gotten ?" 

** I have forgotten nothing," she replied, in a low voice ; 
"I should be glad if I could." 

"Ah, La Guerita!" he began; **do not say that you 
wish to forget those days of long ago. We were both so 
liappy then. I so joyful if I could have the privilege of 
defending you from insult or danger; and you so proud 
to be Fo protected. La Guerita, let the memory of the 
past be with you to-night. Let Claude Leveredge be the 
hero — the lover — ^he was in those early days." 

" That is impossible," she murmured. " We have both 
changed so much since then." 

" I have changed. La Guerita^" he admitted, after a 
moment's thought ; " or rather, my true nature has per- 
fected and revealed itself; but whatever changes have 
come over me, they have not affected my love for you." 

She shuddered, turning nervously away to shun his 
burning gaze. 

" You are afraid to look at me," he continued, excitedly. 
" Afraid to look at the man whom as a boy you loved and 
trusted. Ah, La Guerita DeCuba, when we parted, four 
years ago, little did I think I should see that look upon 
your face !" 

" Bo not speak of that time," she entreated ; " I was but 
a child then, and you had always been kind to me. I " 

" I must speak of it !" he interrupted quickly : "I must 
speak of it ! Do you not remember that, on the morning 
we parted, you promised to be my wife ? La Guerita, I 
am here to claim the fulfillment of that promise." 

She grew even paler than was natural to her ; but her 
eyes flashed angrily as she returned scornfully : — 

"What was that promise? The thoughtless words 
of a child who, even while she spoke, feared more than 
she loved you." 
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" And why did you fear me ? Had I not for years 
served you ! Had I not protected your infancy ? O, La 
Guerita, have I served seven years, ay, twice seven years, 
for my Rachel in vain ?'* 

By a passionate gesture she entreated him to say no 
more ; but, unheeding the silent appeal, he continued : — 

'* I would to God I had always remained with you ; that 
I had never seen Europe. You are more to me than all 
the lands of tale and song. Yet, while I was wasting my 
precious hours, amid faded grandeur, or that which must 
shortly fade, you were breaking the bonds I still cherished, 
and forswearing the vows I daily renewed." 

His words seemed as daggers in the heart of La Guerita 
DeCuba, and in agonized tones she cried : " How can you 
speak such cruel words? O, Claude, I never deceived 
you. As soon as I fully understood the nature of the en- 
gagement I had so carelessly formed, I wrote to you, beg- 
ging that it might be annulled. O, Claude ! you were 
kind and generous then ; be so now. You yielded to my 
wishes, and said that on your return I should be free to 
follow the dictates of my own heart." 

''I believed that your desire, earnestly as it was ex- 
pressed, was but a childish freak ; that you loved me, and 
would do so whether bound or free. I did not dream that 
my innocent school-girl would so early have learned the 
lessons of a finished coquette !" 

"You wrong me!" she replied, hastily; "I had not 
even seen Harold then." 

The blood rushed to the dark cheeks of Claude Leve- 
redge as he approached a step nearer the young girL 

" What, then !" he exclaimed, " you dare even to tell 
me that you love Harold DeGrey ?" 

" Yes 1" she returned calmly, meeting unflinchingly his 
fiery gaze ; '' I love him even as he loves me. I am to be 
his wife." 




CHAPTER m. 

** Didst thou bat know, as I do, 
The pangs and tortures of a slighted lore, 
Thon wonldst not wonder at this sudden change; 
For when ill-treated, it tnms all to hate. 
And the then darling of onr soaPs revenge." 

POWKLL. 

Terrible was the effect of this announcement upon 
Claude Leveredge. La Guerita was amazed and startled 
as she saw him turn the ghastly hue of death. His eye- 
sight seemed to fail him, and he sought a chair, with the 
slow, painful motion of one suddenly bereft of sight. 

She thought of him then as he had been during the years 
he had passed at Fairview. Always impulsive and ungov- 
ernable in temper, he had been a very Goliath among the 
scholars ; feared and disliked by all, save La Guerita De- 
Cuba, whose champion he had declared himself on his first 
day's residence at Fairview. She had regarded him with 
a mixture of awe and love for many years, and, when they 
were about to part, felt that her best friend and protector was 
leaving her ; and so, amid sobs and tears, she yielded to his 
entreaties, and promised to become his wife. 

She soon discovered the deep significance of her words. 
His letters were full of exacting, jealous love, terrifying 
her by its very earnestness. The chains he threw around 
her soon became to her too galling to bear. She was but a 
slave in his hand ; for although three thousand miles of 
ocean lay between them, he still ruled her as completely as 
before. From her childliood she had been accustomed to 
regard his frown as the most terrible of all calamities, and 
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though long parted she could not forget her champion — ^her 
dauntless hero. Still he was to her the realization of her 
ideal of manly power and beauty, when his sudden return 
to Fairview dispelled the illusion that had for years 
deceived her. 

With a fainting heart she saw that the independent boy 
had become a domineering churl; the fearless champion 
had developed into a duelist, with the blood of an innocent 
youth upon his hand. Reports of his reckless career fol- 
lowed fast upon him, and it was with loathing that La 
Guerita put away from her the love that had once been her 
joy and hope. 

For years he had been to her the noblest type of man- 
hood ; but her idol was broken : its hollo wness betrayed. 
Dissipation had left deep traces upon his countenance, and 
the restless workings of his excitable mind distressed 
and repelled her. She had believed him strong in mind 
and principles ; but he had proved too weak to resist temp- 
tations, which ordinary men, with whom she had once 
seemed to compare him, would have passed lightly by. 
He had feUen where the frailest of his race had stood 
unflinchingly. 

It was not until this failure of a glorious promise stood 
before her, and pleaded for the love she had given his youth, 
that La Guerita DeCuba fiilly realized the worth of Harold 
DeGrey. The comparisons she involuntarily made between 
the two left her no room to doubt which was the better 
man, or which she loved. With the threats and wild 
entreaties of a maniac, Claude Leveredge met her assurance 
that she would never renew the vows, happily broken 
three years before ; and now, a month later, he had returned 
in a calmer mood to bid her reconsider her words. 

When she said she was to be the wife of Harold DeGrey, 
he fully realized her feelings toward him. He was assured 
that if even a particle of her childish love had remained in 
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her heart, to trouble and perplex her, she would never 
have engaged to marry another. He knew that he had 
fallen irrevocably in her estimation, and not even the self- 
esteem which had hitherto sustained hijn could whisper 
one assurance of success in the task to whieh he had applied 
himself. 

"La Guerita DeCuba," he said at length, "you know 
not what you are doing. I shudder when I think of your 
future ^nd mine I Can you hope for happiness ?" 

" Yes 1" she replied, but very faintly. " Do not look at 
me so, I pray. You know I am alone in the world ; my 
husband will be my all, and I must choose one worthy of 
my entire confidence and love." 

" And you conceive Harold DeGrey alone to be the 
faultless being .fitted to be your protector and guide ?" said 
Leveredge, in tones of suppressed passion. "He is richer 
than I, perhaps, and with him the play of King Cophetua 
and the beggar girl may be more perfectly enacted." 

La Guerita turned toward him, her slender figure and 
pale, expressive face quivering with anger and wounded 
pride, exclaiming : " He will at least protect me from your 
insults 1" 

Leveredge threw himself before her, as she turned to 
leave the room, and cried: "La Guerita DeCuba, be 
warned 1 Harold DeGrey comes of a proud race; he loves 
you; but do you suppose he would marry you if he 
believed you to be the offspring of shame ? No, never ! 
But I, La Guerita, were I a king, would take you from the 
very depths of degradation to make you queen." 

" Let me go," pleaded La Guerita. " Say no more ; my 
resolve is taken, and no earthly power can change it." 

** Then you persist in your refusal to be. my wife ?" he 
asked, in a low voice, his accents thrilling with suppressed 
emotion. 

" I shall marry Harold DeGrey," she said firmly. 
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He drew back from her, holding out his right hand, and 
saying, with terrible and startling emphasis : '' That band, 
in a foolish, boyish quarrel, drew life-blood once, La Guerita 
DeCuba, and it jfiall'yet draw your heart's bitterest tears. 
I am not one to.%tter meaningless threats, and, remember, 
as surely as, there is a God above us, you shall have bitter 
cause to rue the hour in which you have slighted and 
scorned Claude Leveredge. Ah !" he continued, solemnly 
■ and with strange pathos, "you would have been safe as my 
wife. No evil should have reached you ; but now let it 
come ; let it fall ; let it ci^ush ! 

** 'ThoQ Bhaltlovo, and that love shall be thy corse ; 
Thou wilt need no heavier ; thou shalt feel no worse. 
I see the cload and the tempest near; 
The voice of the troabled tide I hear ; 
The torrent of sorrow — the sea of grief— 
The rnshing waves of a wretched life; 
Thy bosotn^s bark on the surge I see, 
And, maiden, no loved one is there with thee.^ ^ 

She raised her head with an imploring gesture, crying, 
" You threaten Harold 1 If your vengeance must fall, let 
it be upon me. Spare him !" 

" I will spare neither," he said, sternly. " Ah, you need 
not fear me now," he continued, as she shrank back in 
alarm from his outstretched hand. " See, I could rob my 
rival of his bride by one turn of this strong arm ; but you 
are safe; my revenge shall be even deeper and sweeter 
than that !" 

In his excitement he appeared to become quite oblivions 
of her presence. Turning from her, he slowly paced the 
length of the room, muttering, almost incoherently, " My 
first task shall be to discover the parentage of La Guerita 
DeCuba ; my next, to blast her happiness, whatever may 

be her origin! You " he turned toward the spot 

where La Guerita had stood ; but she was no longer there. 
Seizing the opportunity when he had turned his back upon 
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her, she had crept silently from the room, and swiftly 
sought the shelter of her own apartment. 

She stood for a few seconds m the center of the room, 
with her hands clasped over her heart^to stay its loud 
throbbiiigs, while she eagerly listened -Tor sounds from 
below. Soon she heard the hall door open; then close 
with a sudden clang. Going, softly still and under the 
spell of fear, to her window, she saw Claude Leveredge 
descend the steps, pause for a moment, as if uncertain what 
course to pursue, and then walk hurriedly across the lawn 
to the water's edge. There he was soon joined by Fabean; 
and, after a few moments' conversation, the two stepped 
into a small boat, and rowed slowly out of sight 

An hour later she received word that her brother wished 
to see her. After bathing her flushed cheeks — ^for she had 
been weeping long and bitterly — she went down to the 
library, where she found him sitting near the table, with 
his face buried in his hands. 

He looked up as she approached, and said, ^' I have just 
left Leveredge." 

"I know it," she replied; "I saw you enter the boat 
together. Had you an appointment with him ?" 

" No. You know I am often on the dock on such bright 
nights as this. Leveredge knew my haunt, and sought me 
there. La Guerita, you will pardon me if I speak to you 
plainly. Are you quite sure that you have done right ?" 

"Yes, Fabean; quite sure. But did he send you here 
to question me ?" 

*'DidAe send me?" returned Fabean. "No; I came 
here because I wanted to see you in your new character of 
heart-breaker. No, La Guerita," he added, with sadden 
seriousness; "Claude Leveredge's last words of love or 
entreaty have been spoken." He arose and threw his arms 
tenderly around her. ** You have awakened a demon, my 
darling, that will never sleep. I know you love DeGrey. 
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I, myself, honor aod revere him ; but I ask you again, my 
sister, hare you done right in discarding Leveredge ?" 

" You have never loved, or you would not ask me," she 
replied, in low, thrilling tones. 

" After all, our uncle may be able to conciliate Claude, 
by awarding him the hand of another niece," said Fabean; 
''he may have a dozen in obscurity for all we know." 

" Fabean, I beg of you not to speak of our unknown 
supporter in that manner, or by that title 1'' she exclaimed, 
with some irritation in her voice and gesture; " it is, indeed 
very ridiculous." 

"Ridiculous or not, I believe it to be the correct title to 
apply to him," persisted Fabean. "Well, well, my dear, 
it matters little who we are; I will gain a name for us 
both. Ah, I forgot ; you are to take that of DeGrey, and 
will need no other." 

La Guerita blushed, standing pensively before her bro- 
ther for a few moments, then suddenly looking up, with a 
startled expression, saying, in a low voice : " O, Fabean, I 
wish we bad even a name. I am terrified when I think I 
have not even that to give in exchange for all Harold will 
bestow upon me. I look with trembling, even though with 
joy, into this new life upon which I am about to enter." 

" You should look into nothing more than a well-filled 
tea-cup to-night," interrupted Fabean, assuming his usual 
gayety of manner, "and that you shall have an opportunity 
of doing in a few minutes ; so go to your room, and I'll 
order a cup of tea to be taken to you ; you need it to 
steady your nerves, which are like the chords of an eigh- 
teenth-century piano — all out of tune." 

La Guerita gladly accepted this hint to retire, and, as 
she ascended the stairs to her apartment, she heard Fabean 
whistling gayly, as if no thought of care had ever entered 
his mind, and as though the future lay as clear before him 
as the bright moonlight in which he stood. 
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" It is well that he can be so light-hearted," she mur- 
mured. "Ah, would that I could be the same; but the 
thought of trouble perplexes and saddens me, and the 
reality might madden I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** An imtge wm before mine eyes ; there wm silence, and I heard a voice."— ^om. 

A WEEK later La Guerita DeCuba \nsited, for the first 
time, the home of her future husband. Invited thither by 
his mother, she went with fear and trembling, knowing 
well that the proud lady had given but a reluctant consent 
to her son's marriage, and that she bitterly deplored the 
sacrifice she believed him to be making. 

But Mrs. DeGrey, though exceedingly proud, was duly 
appreciative of beauty and refinement, and was pleased to 
discover both in La Guerita, and before the close of the 
first day's acquaintance had decided that her son's choice 
was not to be wondered at, and but for the mystery of her 
birth would have been a most fortunate one. 

With these sentiments rapidly clearing away her cha- 
grin, Mrs. DeGrey strove by every means in her power to 
interest and please her young guest. No difficult task, for 
even the richness and beauty of her surroundings charmed 
the untutored mind of La Guerita, while she could but be 
entertained by the unrestrained conversation of Mrs. De- 
Grey and her lovei*. 

In the course of the afternoon he left the ladies to them- 
selves, probably with the design of removing all restrictions 
from their intercourse, and that each might have the oppor- 
tunity of judging the private character of the other. As 
the idftemoon was warm, Mrs. DeGrey proposed that they 
should spend an hour in the garden ; and they, accordingly, 
proceeded thither. After walking for some time, they 
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entered an arbor, where Mrs. DeGrey left La Guerita, and 
went back to the house; to give an order she had forgotten. 
Scarcely had she disappeared from view, when a shadow 
fell athwart the green-sward that carpeted the bower. La 
Guerita looked up with a welcoming smile, expecting to 
see Harold DeGrey. To her surprise her gaze encountered 
that of a strange gentleman, who was standing rigidly erect 
in the entrance. 

Her first impulse was to scream ; but a second glance at 
the cause of her alarm silenced her. " Doubtless," thought 
she, " he is an intimate friend of Mrs, DeGrey, accustomed 
to seek her here." 

His appearance was prepossessing. He was middle- 
aged, tall, and handsome, with the air of a gentleman 
unmistakably about him. He attempted no apology for his 
intrusion, but gazed upon La Guerita with an intensity that 
both alarmed and displeased her. 

** Do you wish to see Mrs. DeGrey ?" she faltered, rising 
hastily, and contemplating immediate flight. 

"Poor Dolores! poor Dolores 1" sighed the intruder. 

Eyes, so like Fabean*s that they thrilled her to the heart, 
were looking wildly upon her, and thoroughly frightened, 
and with a feeling of certainty that the stranger was in 
some way connected with the mystery of her life. La Gue- 
rita cried, in great agitation: "Who are you? What do 
you wish with me ?" 

In an instant she was struggling in his arms. Passionate 
kisses were rained upon her cheeks and brow. She uttered 
a piercing shriek, when, suddenly releasing her, the bold 
intruder rushed from the arbor, and, dashing into a clump 
of shrubbery, was immediately lost to sight. 

Alarmed at hearing the shriek, DeGrey, who was ap- 
proaching the arbor, hastened on, and to his sui*prise and dis- 
may found La Guerita, almost fainting from alarm, standing 
near the entrance to the arbor, looking wildly around her. 
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"My darling, what has fnghtened you?" he exclaimed, 
springing to her side, and throwing his arras around her. 

She clung to him with all the energy of fear and love, 
but for some moments could not sufficiently subdue her 
agitation to speak. 

Mrs. DeGrey had now appeared, and, much alarmed, 
demanded what had happened. " And what is this ?" she 
added, suddenly placing her hand upon the bosom of La 
Guerita. 

With increased surprise the young girl beheld a magni- 
ficent gold chain which was about her neck, and from 
which depended a diamond cross of great value and 
beauty. 

*' JBTe must have put it there !'' she exclaimed, in bewil- 
derment. " O, who can he be ?" 

"He! Whom do you mean?" cried DeGrey and his 
mother simultaneously. 

With as much coherence as her agitation would admit 
of. La Guerita related her startling adventures, eliciting 
from Mrs. DeGrey many exclamations of surprise and 
dignified anger, and casting a heavy frown upon the face 
of her more phlegmatic son. 

"It would be no use for us to do so," said Harold, in 
answer to a suggestion from Mrs. DeGrey that they should 
make a search of the grounds ; " no doubt the man is far 
enough away by this time. Let us examine the cross; 
there may be something upon that to lead to his dis- 
covery." 

It was accordingly inspected closely by Mrs. DeGrey 
and Harold, but no cipher or initial could be discovered. 
The size and brilliancy of the diamonds called forth niany 
exclamations from the lady, who could not refrain from 
whispering to her son that she hoped the cross was but " a 
■MUnple of what the wedding gifts would be." 
^vBnt he was in no mood for such thoughts, and through 
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the rest of the afternoon, though he endeavored to appear 
as usual before La Guerita, was both silent and thoughtful. 

La Guerita was the same, and after bidding farewell to 
Mrs. DeGrey, whose adnuration for her future daughter- 
in-law was most flatteringly apparent, she lapsed into a 
profound reverie, which lasted until the carriage stopped 
•before the door of the Fair view Academy, and F;ibean 
hastened forth to meet her ; then she cried, eagerly : — 

" O, Fabean I Fabean 1 I have seen our father to-day 1" 

He uttered an exclamation, more expressive of joy than 
surprise, and cried : " And I, La Guerita, have seen our 
uncle !" 

Professor Harland, wlio was standing near, turned 
toward them ^ in suddeti and great agitation; begging 
them to say no more there, but to follow him to the 
house. They did so, and were immediately ushered into 
his private study. 

'' What do you mean, La Guerita, by saying you have 
seen your father?" he asked, when he had closed and 
locked the door, the better to prevent intrusion. 

*'Ask Fabian about it," she letumed, feeling quite 
unable to explain herself clearly, having scarcely recovered 
from the first shock her brother's words had given her. 
'•• Fabean, when did you see him ?" 

" Quite early this morning," he replied ; " or, at least, just 
after you left for Greymont. I was sitting under the 
great Avillow, at the end of the lawn, considering the 
important question : * To be, or not to be,' in relation to a 
perfect Greek lesson, when a gentleman — quite a fine- 
looking one, too — walked up to me and said, most con- 
fidently : * You are Fabean DeCuba.' ' Indeed 1' said I, in 
a tone of great interest, ' I am happy to leam that that is 
an established fact.' 

" He seemed amused, or rather, I should say, he looked 
like one that tried to be amused ; then he looked at me 
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yeiy closely, and said something about the fineness of the 
day and the clearness of the water, admired my boat, and 
finally hinted that he should like to try her quality, as he 
liad been quite a sailor in his youth, and had by no raeaus 
lost all his interest in n fine boat. 

"Upon that, I proposed to row him a short distance 
in mine, as I well knew there was not a better on the 
coast. He accepted my invitation very readily, and we 
were soon on our way toward Ellisville. So interesting 
was our conversation, that I shot by that place without 
thinking of stopping ; and I might still be rowing about 
the bay, answering his questions, which, I now remember, 
related almost entirely to family matters, had he not, to 
my great surprise, asked me to land him at a point nearly 
two miles below Ellisville. When I had done so he said, 
*I have been here several times before, but I am a little at 
fault now. Can you tell me how far it is to Greymont?' 
^ "I was so surprised at the question that I did not think 
of answering it until it was repeated ; then I said it was 
about a mile, though I think now it was at least three. 

" ' Thank you,' he said ; * and does the road lie over that 
liill ? Ah, yes, of course it does. Are you going back to 
Fairview immediately V 

'' ' Are you going to Greymont ?' I replied, giving ques- 
tion for question. 

" ' Yes,' he answered, ' and be assured that the hour 
spent in forwarding me on my way shall not prove an 
unprofitable one to you.' 

"I was surprised and indignant. The first, that he 
should have cajoled and deceived me into rendering him a 
service, when I would have done so had he simply asked 
me ; and the second, that he should dare speak of reward, 
as if I had been a common ferryman. But before I could 
utter a word he wrung my hand fervently and leapt ashore. 
I watched him for some moments ; I had some thoughts of 
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leaving the boat and following him, when he looked back, 
with an expression upon his face, such as has haunted 
my dreams for years. I shall never forget it I I had seen 
it before — long, long ago 1 It filled my mind with faint 
visions — my senses with faint odors. I saw, as through a 
vail, the face of a beautiful woman, dark and queenly. I 
think she wore upon her head a crown, or tiara; there was 
some thing — I cannot tell what ; I was in a garden ftill of 
flowers, and in the distance stood a white cottage, em- 
bowered in vines. Nothing came before me distinctly — 
all was vague, intangible, dreamy 1 There were lights 
and shadows in strapge confusion ; there were strains of 
melody from soft voices, and enwoven with them all a 
monn — a heart-broken moan — which I know in reality 
once sounded in my ears I Ah, that dreadful moan I As 
it swelled upon my ears, I shuddered, as with an ague, 
feeling as if the dead past had arisen before me !" 

Never had La Guerita seen her brother so greatly 
moved ; he clasped his brow with one hand, as if to collect 
his strange, wandering thoughts, while the other, which 
she held, was damp and cold as marble ; his face was very 
pale, and he trembled violently. She knew that strange 
visions — faint memories — were haunting him like grim 
specters, in their weird and fanciful indistinctness. 

" Strange ! very strange ! " muttered Professor Har- 
Innd, ^Mf— if that person has been here, that he has not 
visited me I" 

"Oh, I forgot to mention my reward," said Fabean, 
awakened from his reverie by some question from DeGrey. 
"About ten minutes before your arrival a negro came 
here, leading a fine bay hoi*se, with a handsome saddle and 
bridle upon him, and delivered him to the groom, saying 
* it was for Fabean DeCuba, from the gentleman he rowed 
to Ellisville in his boat this morning.' John was too much 
astonished to apprise me of my good fortune until the 
2* 
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negro, whom he declares to be a stranger in the neighbor- 
hood, had disappeared. Friends, what are we to think ? 
Are these gifts the effects of love, or of an uneasy con- 
science ?'* 

He looked aronnd for an answer, but none spoke ; all 
were agitating his question in their hearts. 

Some powerful, but undefinable, emotion induced Harold 
DeGrey to exclaim : " Professor Harland, I can endure no 
delay; La Guerita must immediately become my wife. 
La Guerita, remember, whatever happens, whoever you 
may be, you are to be my wife I" 

" God bless you, DeGrey I" cried J'abean, clasping his 
hand ; *' God bless you, for now I know you love her I" 

But La Guerita passed from the room without uttei-ing 
a word, and, hastening to her room, cast herself upon her 
knees, and prayed with streaming tears that the great 
mystery of her life might be explained. Thus the night 
hours wore away, and the gray dawn, peeping in at her 
window, found her wan and haggard from her weary vigil, 
and revealed Fabean upon the lawn, trying his new horse, 
and gayly proclaiming him a beauty. 

It was many days before La Guenta could entirely throw 
off her sadness; then she was shown a letter, signed 
DeCuba, which had reached them through an agent in 
Philadelphia, which not only approved of her marriage 
with DeGrey, but contained a check sufficiently large to 
procure a complete and elegant trousseau. 

Li preparations for her bridal, La Guerita DeCuba for a 
time forgot her cares, and in the increasing warmth of 
Harold's love felt no shadow of despondency or gloom. 



CHAPTER V. 

** Hear the mellow wedding bells — 

Golden bells T* 

With all the beauty of the summer, increased by a gor- 
geous tinting of its own, the first month of autumn had 
come. It was hailed with unclouded joy by Ilarohi De- 
Grey, and with fearful, trembling happiness by La Guerita 
DeCuba, for on the tenth day of its pilgrimage they were 
to be united. 

The sun that shone upon the marriage day had never 
smiled on one more fair and beautiful. The sky was cloud- 
less, and the cool breezes that rippled the bosom of the 
bay, and of the ocean that lay like a lower sky in the dis- 
tance, made sweet melody among the swaying trees, and 
filled the air with delicious fragrance from the autumn 
flowers, that, flaunting in bright array, had succeeded the 
more fragile summer blossoms. Never over La Guerita 
had smiled a clearer sky, and never had the earth appeared 
so beautiful ; still a cloud hung over her spirit, a gloom 
east, even by that which was to her the most pure and 
lovely, as shadows are often thrown in clear waters by 
graceful willows that beautify their baqks. She sighed 
and trembled when she thought of the intensity of Harold's 
love, which every day grew more apparent ; yet she knew 
that the world would be utterly dark to her were that love 
removed from her. Something of this feeling must have 
s! lowed itself upon her counteQanqe when they stood be- 
fore the altar, for Harold whimpered : " Darling, trust me." 

Then the seryipe commence^. There were many spec- 
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tators, for both Harold and La Guerita were very widely 
known. The mystery enshrouding her had even lent an 
ndditional charm to the beauty and dignity of her person, 
an<l the high connection she was about to form was univer- 
sally regarded with pleasure. Thus La Guerita DeCuba 
found herself no friendless bride on the morning that was 
to behold her a loved and honored wife. 

Solemnly the aged minister had pronounced the opening 
passages of the marriage service, had put to DeGrej the 
usual question and received a ready answer, and turned to 
La Guerita with the query : " Wilt thou have this man to 
be thy wedded husband," when Harold saw her become 
deadly pale, and tromble from head to foot. She, however, 
recovered from her agitation sufficiently to give her answer 
in a low but distinct voice, and the ceremony proceeded 
without interruption. Harold received his bride from the 
hands of Professor EEarland, who with great pride and 
satisfaction beheld his beautiful pupil, his much-loved 
foster-daughter, united to the talented and wealthy De- 
Grev. 

For a few moments after the conclusion of the wedding 
ceremony, a joyous confusion prevailed, but seizing her 
opportunity when her brother approached to offer his con- 
gratulations. La Guerita whispered to him : '* Fabean, 

he , the gentleman who frightened us so, is here. I 

saw him in one of the side pews." 

Hastily pressing a kiss upon her trembling lips, he 
bounded from her side and sought eagerly among the 
people assembled for the stranger ; but he was nowhere to 
be seen, and he was obliged, most reluctantly, to join the 
wedding train, without having caught even a passing 
gliJiipse of the mysterious visitant. 

The wedding breakfast was given at Fair view, and a 
large number of distinguished guests honored it by their 
presence. In the excitement of the hour. La Gueiita quite 
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forgot the stranger until he was brought to mind by the 
sight of the magnificent gifts he had sent her. A large 
selection of elegant jewelry, diamonds, emeralds and 
])earls, bore testimony to the greatness of his wealth and 
taste, and fully realized the hopes of Mrs. DeGrey, which 
were expressed in the discovery of the diamond cross. 
Within one of the jewel cases was found a draft upon one 
of the Philadelphia banks for ten thousand dollars ; but, as 
no one in the company knew the exact sum for which it 
was drawn, its value was greatly magnified, and before the 
breakfast was over, it had reached in some active minds to 
a hundred thousand dollars or more. 

Delight and astonishment for a moment rendered the 
young bride speechless, but Fabean exclaimed : " Now, 
really, this is very handsome of our respected relative I 
It is a pity that his excessive modesty prevents him from 
receiving in person the thanks he so richly deserves.'* 

DeGrey said nothing, but thought *' How great must be 
the wealth of which La Guerita has been defrauded, if this 
is a mere tithe paid as a wedding gift." 

The same reflection crossed the mind of his lady mother, 
causing to regard her beautiful daughter-in-law with in- 
creased complacency. 

When most of the guests were collected around the table 
upon which the bridal gifts were displayed, dividing their 
attention equally between them and the bride and groom, 
to whom they had been presented, a servant entered the 
room, beaiing on a salver a small oblong case, which he 
said had been left at the door by a colored servant. The 
initials of La Guerita DeCuba were engraved upon a silver 
plate on the top of the box, and greatly wondering from 
whom it came, she placed it upon the table before her, and 
opened it. The lid flew back, disclosing, to her horror 
and the amazement of all present, a small dagger, the blade 
of the finest steel, and the hilt of ebony inlaid with gold. 
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La Gaerita turned deadly pale, and for a moment looked 
upon the gift as an ill omen, knowing well that it came 
from Claude Levered ge, but Harold DeGrey, although 
somewhat startled, and greatly annoyed, exclaimed with a 
laugh, '' What a beautiful blade I Really it will make a 
splendid paper-cutter," and passed it to one of the aston- 
ished guests, commenting on its beauties as if it were indeed 
a harmless cutter instead of the deadly weapon it in reality 
was. 

That was the only incident that occurred to mar the 
joyousness of the wedding festivities. La Guerita could 
not look upon it lightly, though Fabean and DeGrey 
affected to laugh at the petty vengefulness shadowed forth 
in Claude Leveredge's gift. It was the only article in her 
house upon which she could not bear to look, when, after a 
short wedding tour, Harold took her to the beautiful cot- 
tage he had prepared for her reception. Though far less 
magnificent than the mansion occupied by Mrs. DeGrey 
and her son Victor, it was to La Guerita the most lovely 
and " the dearest spot on earth." 

She called it Enola, fancifully transposing the word 
Alone. " For, dearest," she said to Harold, *' I never 
am so happy as when alone with you in our own sweet 
home." 

But Mrs. DeGrey had determined that her daughter-in- 
law should not be much alone, that her light should not be 
hidden under the bushel of domestic ties, and accordingly, 
during the winter succeeding her marriage. La Guerita was 
the belle — the life of society. 

The season was passed in a round of gayeties of which, 
at last, even La Guerita grew weary, and was quite de- 
lighted when she heard that the last and most elegant party 
was to be given by Mrs. Leslie, of Ellisville. 

" I hope, after that, I shall be allowed to pass a few weeks 
in quietness with you," she said to her husband as they 
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entered Mrs. Leslie's parlors. Instantly La Guerita became, 
as usual, the center of attraction, and ere long the crowded 
rooms, the music, the hundred flashing lights, and above all, 
the deferential attentions of the most distinguished gentle- 
men present, charmed and exhilarated her, and, in the 
enjoyment of the hour she soon lost all thoughts of calmer 
and more precious moments. 

She had been dancing with Victor DeGrey, a fine, hand- 
some young man about twenty years old, and upon resum- 
ing lier seat, asked him to bring her a glass of water. He 
left her, and immediately a group of gentlemen and ladies 
fornaed around her, and a lively conversation was com- 
menced, in the course of which one said : " For my part, I 
don't believe there is such a thing as true happiness in the 
world !" 

" Why, all the people that are here to-night look happy 
enough, I'm sure !" exclaimed Mrs. Leslie. 

'* They look so, I grant," was the reply ; " but should 
you put to them, severally, the question whether they are 
really so, I am afraid you would receive many answers in 
the negative." 

" I will try a few," replied the lady; " such a theory of 
yours is worth looking into, although it is such a gloomy one. 
I will begin with you, Mrs. DoGrey, for you have the most 
joyous face in the room ; are not you perfocily happy ?" 

La Guerita had been engaged in conversation with Fa- 
bean on a matter of some importance, and for the last few 
moments had paid but little attention to the remarks of 
those around her. She was a little startled at Mrs. Leslie's 
question, but answered readily : *' O, yes, Mrs. Leslie, I am 
quite happy ; there is no shadow on my path I" 

She looked up gayly at the conclusion of this sentence, 
and a shadow feU. Claude Leveredge stood near the door, 
gazing intently upon her. He had overheard her words, 
and smiled mockingly. 
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Alarmed at her sadden pallor, Fabean asked the cause 
of it. 

She turned toward him, and whispered : " Claude Leve- 
redge is at the door ;'* but when she looked again he had 
vanished. Fabean left her, with the intention of finding 
him, of whom she had spoken, and an instant later Victor 
stood before her, with a glass of water in his hand. 

" I am not well," she said, in answer to his inquiring look ; 
*' do try to find Harold, and ask him to come to me.'' 

He left her, and she became aware that her hostess and 
her friend, Mrs. Ross, were speaking of her, in low, confi- 
dent!: il tones. 

"No wonder that she turned pale," said the first; "I 
have heard that she jilted him most shamefully." 

'* Where has he been for so many months ?" queried Mrs. 
Ross ; " at home, in North Carolina ?" 

"No; he spent the fall and winter months in Cuba ; he 
has only been here two days. I met him in the street 
yesterday, and asked him to come here to-night, but he 
declined my invitation. I am surprised to see him, and 
still more so that he has not paid his respects to me." 

He had spent the winter in Cuba I The words rang in 
La Guerita's ears, and the thoughts excited by them made 
her sick and dizzy. " Has he discovered any thing ?" was 
the first question that presented itself to her mind, but the 
answer : " No !" came readily, for she remembered well 
that the expression upon his face had been that of a tire- 
less pursuer, not of a triumphant victor. 

She was glad when Harold, who had been much alarmed 
by Victor's account of her disordered looks, came to her. 
Although she had entirely recovered her color and self- 
possession, she urged an immediate return home, waiting 
only to hear from Fabean that Leveredge had entered his 
carriage, and been driven rapidly away, the moment after 
she had discovered him. 
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Harold was much surprised and annoyed on hearing of 
the strange conduct of his former rival. To him it was 
incomprehensible, for La Guerita had never told him of the 
tejrible threats he had made just before her marriage. 

All, however, were, on the following day, much pleased 
to learn that he had taken the cars for the South within an 
hour after leaving Mrs. Leslie's. 

Fabean and Harold were both certain that he had made 
no discoveries, at least, of an unpleasant nature, as, they 
were well assured, he would disclose them ; and, as nothing 
was for some time heard or seen of him, he soon passed 
from their minds. But La Guerita often thought of it with 
terror and a nameless dread, feeling that the trail of a ser- 
pent was over the flower-genmied path of her life. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" Vengeance has no foresight" — Napolxoit L 

Five years had La Giierita DeCuba been the wife of 
Harold DeGrey, before aught else occurred to disturb the 
tranquillity of her mind ; and even then it was only a little 
thing, which her great love and solicitude alone made of 
moment. One winter evening, after waiting long and 
patiently for her husband, a note had been sent her from 
the office, informing her that Mr. DeGrey had received 
private news of great importance, and had started for 
Philadelphia at a moment's notice. 

Nearly two weeks had passed since then, without bring- 
ing her a line from the absent one, or any news of his 
whereabouts. La Guerita was daily becoming more un- 
easy, and even the calm lawyers, his partners, openly com- 
mented upon his strange absence, and spoke of making 
public inquiries for him. This his brother Victor strongly 
opposed, saying : " He told you when he left that he might 
not be back for a month, and that you might not hear from 
him within that time. Let Harold alone ; he knows what 
he is about, I'll warrant you." 

Even La Guerita, when spoken to, in effect gave the 
same answer, feeling assured it was the investigation of 
some important business that detained him and kept him 
silent; and with almost overpowering emotions she sur- 
mised that the business was connected with the mystery 
of her own life. She dared not say this even to Victor 
DeGrey. Perhaps, if her brother Fabean had been near, 
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she might have gained relief for her troubled heart, by 
uiiburdeninu: to him her fears ; but he was far a war. The 
wiuter before, Harold DeGrey had suffered much from 
general debility, and his physicians, perceiving in him signs 
of incipient consumption, advised him to spend the winter 
in a warmer climate. For many reasons Cuba was selected 
as their sojourning place, and there Harold DeGrey, his 
wife, and son, passed three of the happiest months of their 
lives; and thither Fabean soon went, having, with his 
usual levity, resigned his situation in the bank, and declar- 
ed his intention of spending the ten thousand dollars, that 
had fallen to his lot on his twenty-first birthday, in travel. 
This resolution had been induced by letters from La Gue- 
rita, who had described, in glowing colors, the projected 
tour of the Burfords, an American family, who liad long 
been residents in Havana. And soon after Fabean's arrival 
in Cuba, the DeGreys had been greatly vexed to hear that 
Mr. Burford had begged him to travel with them as his 
secretary. Fabean eagerly accepted the position, quieting 
all opposition by the remark, that he " would be seeing 
the world and obtaining an insight of business at the same 
time." 

That was undeniably true ; but that did not comfort his 
sister. Her objections to the tour were not created by 
thoughts of business, but by the existence of a young lady, 
the eldest of the five younger Burfords. She was a most 
charming girl — ^young, beautiful, refined; the one of all 
others La Guerita thought most fitted to captivate the 
heart of her brother, and, alas I to be captivated by him. 
Had La Guerita been at liberty to choose a wife for her 
brother — a sister for herself— Myrta Burford would have 
beon the favored one ; but Fabean had already chosen for 
himselfj after a six weeks' flirtation ; and, to the dismay of 
all his Mendiii, had engaged himself to a mere boarding- 
school Miss — the daughter of Mrs. Leslie, of Ellis ville. 
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Carrie Leslie was a pretty, well-educated girl, of unex- 
ceptionable family, and the sister of Thornton Leslie, the 
warmest friend both of Victor DeGrey and Fabean De- 
Cuba. The brotljer was deli<j^hted with the match, and 
both Victor and Harold thought it excellent ; but Ia 
Guerita looked beneath the surface, and putting aside all 
Morldly considerations, saw that Carrie Leslie was far too 
frivolous to awaken any deeper feeling than transient admi- 
ration in the heart of her brother. 

She was speaking of that to Victor DeGrey, one after- 
noon, when he had called in, as usual, to say: "No news 
from Harold I" and to have a romp with his little nephew, 
and to kiss the delicate babe, that lay like a spotless lily 
upon its mother's breast. The little Harold, he found, had 
gone to his grandmamma's, but was shortly expected home; 
so he drew a letter from his pocket, sank into an easy 
chair, and began reading, patiently awaiting his coming. 
Two weeks before he would have hesitated to read a 
long letter in his sister's presence, conceiving that the act 
would seem most ungracious to her ; but he was glad of 
any excuse to parry her anxious inquiries and conjectures 
concerning her husband, and eagerly caught at an expres- 
sion in the letter he was reading to speak of her absent 
brother. 

" I believe, after all, you were right," said he ; "I donH 
believe Fabean ever did love Carrie. There is not a word 
in this letter about her ; on the contrary, it is full of praises 
of the incomparable Miss Burford. I suppose he thinks 
himself privileged to speak of her as an angel, because he 
thinks she is going to die and become one; but I don't 
think Carrie would like it. But there is one thing certain, 
she wouldn't break her heart about it. Have you heard 
of the flirtation she has had with Loring ?" 

"I have heard of a dozen flirtations within as many 
weeks," returned La Guerita, impatiently ; ^^ and, in spite 
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of your jokes about them, Victor, they trouble me greatly. 
One love affair is enough in any woman's life." 

" You did not always think so," retorted Victor, laugh- 
ingly. " What do you think I heard two or three days 

ago r 

" That I had had a dozen before my mariiage ?" 

^'No; but that the single one that tormented you so 
was coming from France, to marry a country cousin, to 
whom he has been engaged for ten years or so ; a sort of 
family arrangement, I believe. Just imagine the gallant 
Claude giving up his ' Donna Luisas ' and ' Mdlles. De St. 
Armands,' for a country cousin, with two or three thou- s 
sand a year." 

" I hope he will be happy," she said, seriously. 

" So do I," said Victor, laughing ironically ; " but I am 
not going to fret about it if I find he is not. I wish that 
boy of yours was come ; it is raining like the mischief. I 
have missed all the fine weather in waiting for him, and 
now I am going home the shortest way, for I am quite 
sure mother will not let him come home to-night ; so you 
needn't expect him." 

'' But I should be so dreadfully lonely without him," she 
urged. 

"Nonsense! you have Altie; she will be company 
enough for you, with the new novel I brought you yester- 
day ; so good-by !" 

She had been but a few minutes alone, when she heard 
a carriage roll swiftly up the graveled paths. She saw, 
with much satisfaction, that it was her own, in which she 
had sent her son to Mrs. DeGrey's. She turned to sum- 
mon a servant, when, to her amazement, she beheld her 
old friend, Thornton Leslie, spring from the carriage, with 
her child in his arms. A moment later it was in her own, 
senseless, apparently dead. 

^^He has only fainted," cried Thornton, reassuringly; 
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"it is nothing to be alarmed about. Bring him to 
senses, and Til tell you all about it in two minutes." 

All other feelings were lost in her alarm for the Iwy. 
La Guerita, ever calm in an emergency, turned to the 8e^ 
vant, who had followed Leslie into the room, and bade 
him go for a doctor ; he did so, and the women serrants 
came in, only to be sent away after restoratives. La 
Guerita wouM not yield the child even to his nurse, and 
hastily began to disrobe him. A faint odor stole over her 
senses, and, with a scream, she recognized the^peooUar 
aroma of chloroform. Around the neck of the child wm 
found a handkerchief saturated with the subtle fluid. 
That being instantly removed, and the proper restoratives 
administered, ailer a few anxious moments the child was 
restored to consciousness. Thornton assisted eagerly in 
the work, and when he saw the mother warming h& 
child's lips by passionate kisses, and bathing his cold brow 
with her hot tears, he said: "I can safely leave him now; 
but I pray you, Mrs. DeGrey, never let him out of your 
sight again." 

" Where did you find him ?" she asked, eagerly ; " was 
he not with his nurse ? The faithless creature ; I trusted 
her so implicitly." 

'' There is no fault to be found with her," returned Mr. 
Leslie. ''I was riding on the road from Ellisville, and 
about midway between this and Mrs. DeGrey's I passed 
yonr carriage, in which sat the nurse, crying out for some 
one to save the child, and weeping and wringing her 
hands frantically, while the coachman was swearing like a 
madman, and trying in vain to quiet the restive horses. 

" ' What has happened ?' I cried. Immediately the man 
recognized me, and begged me, for God's sake, to bring 
back your child ; a gentleman had, a few moments before, 
stopped the carriage, and, saying that he was an old friend 
of Mrs. DeGrey's, had taken the child upon his lap, though 
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the nurse objected because of the rain ; had fondled and 
kissed him ; then wheeled suddenly into a narrow path, 
that leads through the cliffs to the sea, bearing the fright- 
ened child before him. I needed no urging, but, putting 
spurs to my horse, dashed into the narrow way, where it 
was impossible for the carriage to go, and, after a few 
seconds' hard riding, discovered a solitary horseman; I 
even saw the child in his arms, and heard his shrieks of 
fear. Then began the most exciting race I ever took part 
in. Both were well mounted ; I, perhaps, the best ; I at 
least bad the advantage, in having no struggling child to 
manage ; I was soon within a few feet of the fugitive. 
Little Harold saw me ; ' Mr. Ledlie, he's hurtin' me,' he 
cried, 'O, Mr. Ledliel Mr. Ledlie!' 

" If I had needed a fresh incentive to action, that plead- 
ing voice would have supplied it, though it lasted but for 
a moment, for the abductor threw a handkerchief over the 
child's mouth, and wound it about his neck. I thought 
your son was being murdered ; I recognized the villain 
that held him, and, drawing a pistol from my pocket, 
cried : ' Release that child, or I'll kill you !' 

" Mrs. DeGrey, that man and I were at school together 
for years ; he knew that I never uttered a threat that was 
not followed by action, and that I seldom missed my aim 
when a boy, and was not likely to do so now, when it was 
taken in defense of injured innocence ; he hesitated for a 
moment, then, glancing at his horse, seemed to compre- 
hend that it could not bear him over the cliffs at a pace to 
secure him safety from my pistol ball, so, with a fearful 
oath, he took the child by the skirts, bent over, and, 
dropping him on the road, galloped off, swearing vengeance. 

" I was rejoiced, upon picking up the boy, to find him 
uninjured, though unconscious ; I passed the carriage on 
my way here, but would not trust the child out of my 
arms until I could place him in yours.'' 
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For some moments La Gaerita conld say nothing ; die 
clasped her son convulsiyely to her bosom, kissed him 
again and again. The driver and nurse, who had by thii 
time arrived, noisily repeated so mach as they knew of 
what Mr. Leslie had said, but their mistress scarcely heud 
them, and motioned them from the room ; turning to Mr. 
Leslie, when they were alone, with the exclamation : ** How 
can I ever thank you ? my heart is now too foil I I cai 
only say, I would rather see my child in his grave than ii 
the hands of Claude Leveredge." 

Mr. Leslie flushed to the temples, stanunering : ^ Ma 
DeGrey, I mentioned no names ; I would not have yon 
suppose '* 

'^ You need not attempt to deceive me !" she interrupted; 
** I know that Claude Leveredge, who swore, when I mar- 
ried Harold, that he would make my life miserable, is keep* 
ing his word. God help me I" 

" It is a pity I didn't give him a shot to-day,** thought 
Leslie ; then said : ^^ Tou need fear nothing in future, Mrs. 
DeGrey ; Victor and I will guard you well. It is quite 
.providential that I had that pistol with me to-day, as I sel- 
dom carry one, except when I have a large sum of money 
with me. Your husband has often laughed at my scruples. 
By the way, where is he at present ?" 

La Guerita colored deeply, dropping her eyes in con- 
fusion. " I can scarcely tell you," she stammered ; " he 
departed so suddenly ; I wish he were here to thank yea 
as heartily as I do." 

^^So there's even a skeleton in this house," thought 
Leslie ; '^ what can be the mystery ; and where can DeGrey 
be gone ? No one seems to have the least idea." 

He sat down, and took Harold upon his knee, saying: 
'^ Now, my little man, tell me what the great black fellow 
said that wanted to take you away." 

^' Oh I he muttered over me," returned the child, with 
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a frightened look, '^ and he held me so tight that the bat- 
tons of his coat hurt me ; and, oh ! he looked so terrible ; 
just like the spook that nurse says carries oiflTthe bad boy ; 
bat I looked for his horns, and coaldn't see them ; I guess 
he draws them in like the ugly snails in the garden." 

*' And did he say nothing to you ?" 

" Yes, he said, * Be still, you little devil,' and ever so 
many other naughty words ; and that he would kill me, 
when I screamed out to you." 

*' And was that all ?" 

" Yes," returned Harold, *' but," suddenly clapping his 
hand on his pocket, with a look of great dismay, *' he's 
tooked my new ball. Oh-h-h !" 

He rushed from the room to acquaint his nurse with this 
fresh disaster. His mother for a few moments after he left 
gazed earnestly upon Mr. Leslie, as if, from his frank, genial 
face, to gain courage to put in execution some half-formed 
resolve. 

" What is it, Mrs. DeGrey ?" he said at length, noticing 
her hesitation. 

*' Thornton," she said gravely, " we have been friends for 
years ; many times before you have served me, but to-day 
you have made me your debtor forever. Pray do not in- 
terrupt me, Thornton," as, blushing ingenuously, the young 
man opened his lips to speak ; *' I say truly that you have 
made me your debtor forever. This is a painful subject to 
me, for I shudder with horror at the thought of my darling 
having, even for a moment, fallen into the power of Claude 
Leveredge ; I never wish to speak of it again, but I hope 
at some time to show you the depth of a mother's grati- 
tude." 

" Any man would have done the same under the circum- 
stances," interrupted Mr. Leslie. 

La Guerita shook her head, remaining for a moment lost 
in reverie, and then exclaiming : ** It is right ; I will do it I" 
3 
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Mr. Leslie was at a loss to know what to make of 
these broken sentences, especially when she tamed to him, 
and remarked quietly : *' We heard from Fabean yester- 
day.'' 

^'Ah, indeed I so also did Carrie; does he speak of 
returning ? Our Carrie is so shy, she will not give us a 
word of news ; all engaged people are equally reticent, I 
suppose ?" 

He looked up with a smile, but there was none in answer 
upon the face of La Guerita. "O, Thornton," she ex- 
claimed, *' do you think they love each other so very much; 
do you indeed think so ?'* 

He looked at her in great surprise, unable for some mo- 
ments to make any reply. At last he inquired, with some 
agitation : " Why do you ask me, Mrs. DeGrey , have you 
received any bad news from Fabean?" 

*']Srol no!" 

" Perhaps, then," he exclaimed, excitedly, " be wearies 
of the engagement; and I assure you my sister has no 
occasion to force herself on any man !" 

" You misunderstand me," cried La Guerita, " Fabean 
has never hinted such a thing to me ; he may even hate me 
for what I am about to do — which is, to beg you to con- 
sider the matter deeply, before you permit your sister to 
link her life with one so overshadowed with mystery as is 
that of my poor brother. I pray you to reflect." 

" .You speak very strongly, Mrs. DeGrey." 

" Because I feel strongly. O, Thornton, I have felt the 
curse of that mystery all my life ; I feel it now a thousand 
times more than before, and it is for my husband's and my 
children's sake. Do you wish that Carrie should fuel the 
same ? I beg you not to allow her to marry my brother, 
until his parentage has been discovered." 

Thornton looked at her in amazement ; he saw that she 
was very much in earnest Her face was paler even than 
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its wont, and her eyes shone as if her very soul was con- 
centrated in their glowing orbs. 

" Tell me what you mean 1" he said, excitedly. "I ne^'er 
supposed before that you had any objection to this mar- 
riage ! It cannot be that you dislike Cariie — your old 
friend and schoolfellow ?" 

" No ; I love her very dearly, Thornton, and it is because I 
love her, and would save her from misery, that I now speak 1" 

" Let me understand you better, Mrs. DeGrey." 

" Thornton, for five years I have been a happy, happy 
wife ; children have slept upon my bosom ; my husband 
has shielded me from every ill, has given me ever the ten- 
derest love ; and yet, I tell you now, that were I a girl 
again, I would never marry. No ; not if I loved more than 
woman ever did before, would I marry until I knew the 
secret of my birth! O, this mystery is to me a living 
death." 

She spoke rapidly, and in accents that penetrated with 
convincing power the heart of her listener. Yet it was 
long before he could understand the strong emotion which 
had induced her to speak upon a subject which for years 
she had not mentioned, even to her husband or Victor 
DeGrey. 

" You amaze me I" he at length exclaimed ; " and I hope, 
and believe, you will pardon me for asking you, whether 
you have heard any thing which has led you to believe that 
an alliance with our family would not prove desirable ?" 

"I have heard nothing," she replied; "but I feel that 
the crisis of my life is near at hand. Fabean may escape 
the coming storm ; its fiiry may be expended upon me." 

" I know that you speak in kindness," said Leslie, slowly ; 
" but your words are strange ; I scarcely know what to say. 
Your brother became engaged to my sister with the con- 
sent of all concerned, and it is very difficult for me to say 
that they shall not marry." 
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"Thornton, say nothing, unless he suddenly returns to 
claim his bride ; but pray that he may not comB until this 
mystery is explained. I never wish another to bear the 
weight that is upon us; it will make it none the lighter!" 

** It grieves me, Mrs.'^DeGrey," began Leslie, " to see 
that you allow this matter to trouble you. Doubtless, 
Harold^s danger has brought it to mind; but you need 
fear no further trouble from Leveredge ; Victor and I wiU 
guard your house effectually until your husband's return, 
and it will only be necessary for you to keep your children 
in sight to secure their perfect safety." 

"Thank you! thank you!" returned La Guerita ear- 
nestly; "and you will believe that I have your sister's 
welfare at heart, as well as my brother's ?" 

" I cannot doubt it, Mrs. DeGrey, after witnessing the 
pain it has given you to speak ; I will remember all that 
you have said; I will do all in my power to ward off the 
marriage ; not that I fear any revelation of crime or shame ; 
it is impossible that either can be connected with you." 

La Guerita smiled dreamily, saying : " I hope so, indeed 1 
but I feel like one standing on the sea-shore, with wrecked 
vessels scattered around her, and seeing, at a great distance, 
a ship, laden with precious souls, steering toward the 
rocks, upon which those others have been stranded ; and 
though the water may be deep, and no harm may ensue, 
can I resist shrieking that the rocks are there ! or that the 
waters may recede, and leave them dry on arid sands I" 

" I know not what you mean," said Thornton, gravely ; 
" my resolve is taken ; my sister's lilie shall not be wrecked 
upon the rocks of mystery. But we will speak of it no 
more now. Good-by ! Good-by !" 

He wrung her hand and departed hastily, strongly moved 
and excited. " Poor woman !" he muttered, at length, as 
he galloped toward Greymont ; " she is beautiful and good, 
but strange — very strange 1" 



CHAPTER Vn. 

''And thou art dead, an young and &ir 

As aaght of mortal birth ; 
And forms so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon retnrnM to earth ! 
Though earth reoeivM them in her bed. 
And o^er the spot the crowd may tread, 

In carelessness or mirth. 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look." 

Btboh.^ 

To the sad wife at Enola the days of Harold DeGrey's 
absence passed drearily. Perhaps it was well for her that 
her children claimed the greater part of her thoughts, 
leading her mind, in spite of her great fear of some coming 
evil, to think of other subjects than that upon which she 
believed her husband had been called away. 

From the moment that Thornton Leslie placed her little 
son in her arms, her jealous watchfulness never flagged ; 
she kept him constantly in sight. If he went to visit his 
grandmamma, at Grey m on t, she held him in her arms thither 
and back ; if he played in the garden, she remained at his 
side, and would, even in the house, keep him in the room 
with her. At night, she had him removed from the nurse- 
ry to her own room, and often awoke at night, startled 
by some fancied noise, to clasp him to her bosom in a 
transport of alarm. 

Yet, while she felt for Harold's safety the most intense 
anxiety, her little daughter was not forgotten. The faith- 
ful nurse would seldom take her charge from the presence 
of her mother, so fearfid was she that an attempt to abduct 
her would be mada 
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As Thornton Leslie had promised, her house was well 
guarded, and thus it happened that Victor DeGrey was 
one afternoon at Enola, making, in his turn, a thorough 
search through the house and grounds. At dusk he 
entered the parlor, where La Guerita and her children 
were sitting, and exclaimed : — 

'* It is all right, La Guerita ; there is no stranger in sight 
to-night ; so Mr. Robber need not be expected to carry off 
one of our charges before morning." 

"I am thankful for that," was the low-spoken reply. 

" I would just like to see the fellow that tried to carry 
off ray little prince !" cried Victor, catching Harold in his 
arms and swinging him to and fro, echoing the child's 
shouts of glee. *'I suppose," he continued, addressing 
the child, " the fellow expected to obtain a large ransom 
for you. Did he turn you upside down, to see if you had 
any money in your pockets ?" 

" What nonsense yon talk, Victor," exclaimed La Guerita, 
in order to detract his attention from the subject, as she 
had not even allowed Victor to know the name of the 
abductor, dreading much the scandal the knowledge would 
give rise to if known abroad. 

" Well, I'll say something sensible now," retorted Victor; 
"I hope the fellow, whoever he is, left town." 

"But he has not," cried La Guerita, forgetting her 
caution ; " Thornton would have traced him if he had." 

"I thought Thornton -could remember nothing of his 
face and figure; if I had known before that he could 
identify the fellow, I would have had him looked for ; I 
wish Harold would finish this confounded mysterious 
journey of his ; he must he gone to the moon, I think, for 
we can find no trace of him. But, seriously, I wish he 
would come home; people are hinting queer things of 
him ; they say, and I think, 'tis strange he has not given 
evei\ his own family a clue to his whereabouts. 
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" Oh, I wish he would come home," sighed La Guerita, 
clasping her hands nervously ; '* his mind must be occu- 
pied by some dreadful thing, for he has not even remem- 
bered to write to his wife." 

" Oh, it is not possible that he has neglected you so 
long !" returned Victor, with an incredulous smile ; " his 
letters have, no doubt, miscarried, or else Harold has gone 
crazy. I have heard of some of our family being flighty. I 
am accused of being so myself sometimes." 

La Guerita sank back in her seat, entreating him to say 
no more ; his words affected her so horribly. 

" A carriage has just entered the gates," exclaimed Vic- 
tor ; ** who can it be at this hour ?" 

La Guerita looked out, and instantly rose with an 
expression of joy upon her face, yet trembling in every 
limb. ** I believe he has come !" she exclaimed ; *' I am 
certain it was his hand upon the carriage door. Go and 
see ; I can't." 

She was indeed too much excited to move from the spot ; 
but Victor rushed to the door, followed by little Harold, 
and the nurse took the babe from La Guerita's arms just as 
she saw her husband slowly descend from the carriage. 

'* He is ill !" she cried, as she caught sight of his face, 
and in a moment was beside him. With a face expressive 
of the greatest surprise and concern, Victor was assisting 
him up the steps, and motioned her back, saying : '^ Don't 
touch him now ! he is faint" 

'* Thank God, I am home once more !" he said, as he 
stood in the hall and looked upon his wife. 

She fell upon his breast, moaning : " My darling I my 
husband ! what has come upon us ?" 

" The worst !" he muttered, despairingly. " O, my God, 
can it be so ?" 

" Harold I Harold I tell me what has happened !" she cried, 
wildly ; " I cannot bear this suspense ; tell me — ^tell me 1" 
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Yet even while she spoke she felt him sink beneath her, 
and in a moment beheld him in Victor^s arms, as white 
and motionless as soulless clay. 

He was borae to his chamber, and thither she followed 
him, saying to herself: " The worst has not come ; he will 
die — ^he will die !" 

" He has merely fainted," whispered Victor, soothingly; 
" we shall soon bring him to ; I have sent for Dr. Marsh." 

In a few moments he was at Enola, having, fortunately, 
been but a few paces distant when met by the messenger. 
Under his active measures DeGrey soon recovered froni his 
swoon ; but he awoke with the wild fever of delirium upon 
him, recognizing no one, and uttering nothing, gave 
apparently meaningless words. For hours the physician 
remained beside him, but no change appeared in his con- 
dition. In vain La Guerita bent over him, with wild 
entreaties and prayerful sobs; he only looked at her 
vacantly, once exclaiming wildly : " O, cursed love ! Take 
away this dagger 1" striking his breast wildly, as if in a 
frenzy of despair. 

Thornton Leslie was below, and Dr. Marsh went down 
1 o see him. " I am glad you are here," he said ; " you have, 
for many years, been a friend of the family ; stay for an 
hour, I beg, and see that my directions are followed to the 
letter." 

" I will, doctor — I will ; but tell me, what is the matter 
with DeGrey? The servants are too much frightened to 
tell me any thing." 

" And no wonder. I greatly fear the poor fellow has met his 
death-blow somewhere. Queer thing altogether, this jour- 
ney of his, you know ; brain fever will be the result, I 
strongly suspect." 

They heard La Guerita upon the stairs. " I must go," 
cried the doctor, starting up, " though only a case of life 
and death could call me from here, and I've such an one on 
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hand ; besides, I can't bear to meet that poor creature's 
questions ; my answers would kill her ;" and he darted out 
of a side-door, thus evading the scene he dreaded, 
t By these words Thornton Leslie knew that Dr. Marsh 
believed Harold DeGrey would die, as he was not one to 
create any unnecessary alarm, and with a shudder he 
turned to meet the almost frenzied La Guerita. 

"Where is the doctor?" she exclaimed; "Ah, cruel 
man, to go without giving me one word of comfort. What 
did he tell you, Thornton ?" 

" Simply that your husband has an attack of brain 
fever," he answered, in a trembling voice; "but, Mrs. 
DeGrey, I beg you to be calm ; nothing can be gained 
by this excitement, and the effect upon your husband 
is much to be dreaded. Let me entreat you not to de- 
spair." 

She left the room, turning a deaf ear to all his remon- 
strances and entreaties. 

On her way up stairs she met her little son, who was 
standing in his night-dress, refusing to return to his little 
cot, and, with a startled expression in his dark eyes, 
piteously asking : " Why they cried so ?" 

Without heeding his questions, his mother took him 
in her arms and carried him into the room where his 
father lay. He clung to her shoulder with a scream of 
affright, as his eyes fell upon the ghastly face and wildly 
rolling eyes of the sufferer. 

" Who's that ?" he cried ; " mamma — ^Uncle Vic, who is 
that ?" 

**Your papa; don't you know your own dear papa?" 
whispered Victor, as he took the frightened child in his 
arms and stood with him at the foot of the bed, hoping to 
gain some sign of recognition from his brother. 

" No — ^no 1 that's not my papa!" cried Harold, shaking 
his head ; " my papa is not white, like him ; he looks like 
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the men we saw in the big house, with no windows. Mam- 
ma — ^mamma, take me away ; Ps so afraid I** 

She took him in her arms and left the room, feeling that 
she could not endure more of such a scene. After HaroM 
was in his cot, she went, aimlessly, down to the silent par- 
lors, where she found Mrs. DeGrey most anxiously await- 
ing her, though she, as yet, did not even dream the extent 
of the evil that had come upon her son. 

"My poor girl 1" she said, kissing La Guerita tenderly, 
*'I know you must be dreadfully alarmed, and I suppose 
you are very much surprised to see me at so late an hour; 
but I couldn't stay away. The doctor stopped and told 
me all about it. I was dreadfully shocked to hear that 
our dear Harold has returned home delirious." 

" O, mamma ! not only delirious, but dying !'* 

Mrs. DeGrey looked startled, but replied, incredulously: 
*'That, surely, cannot be, my dear. The doctor never 
hinted the possibility of such a thing to me ; but I will 
go up stairs and see for myself how he is." 

But she was met at the door of the bedroom by Victor, 
who gently, yet firmly, denied her admittance,, while 
Thornton muttered, impatiently : '* Those women will kill 
him 1" Mrs. DeGrey overheard the words, and, as much 
offended as grieved, returned to the parlor, saying to La 
Guerita, as she entered : — 

" They won't let me into his room, so I can't tell you 
just how he is ; but I am sure, my dear, you need not he 
so much alarmed. My husband once returned from a 
harassing journey with a fever, and was delirious two or 
three days ; I was young and inexperienced then, as you 
are ; but I learned afterward that I had had no great cause 
for alarm ; and I believe, and hope, it will prove the same 
now." 

La Guerita made no reply, and Mrs. DeGrey remained 
sjlent, moving restlessly about the gloomy room. At last 
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she went to the nursery, where she found the children 
quietly sleeping. 

" I am glad you have a light here," she said to the nurse ; 
" I became quite nervous in those dark parlors, lighted only 
by the gas in the hall. Hadn't I better ring for lights to 
be taken there ?'* 

"I think not, ma'am," answered the girl; **Mrs. De- 
Grey always likes quiet and darkness when any thing 
troubles her ; it seems to soothe her mind ; I think she's 
best alone just now, ma'am." 

And the girl was right ; for in silence and obscurity La 
Guerita was, in a wild, erratic way, schooling herself to 
bear the great calamity which she plainly saw was about 
to fall upon her, and, as the hours passed, she grew slowly 
— ^not less despairing — but more calm. 

When the doctor came, she slipped noiselessly after him 
into her husband's room, and, unrecognized by him, took 
up her station at the head of the bed^ half hidden by the 
flowing drapery. Mrs. DeGrey soon after entered the 
room, with her usual firm step and haughty air ; but an 
expression of gloom and dismay slowly settled upon her 
face, as she gazed upon the ghastly countenance of her son. 

"If he could but sleep, we might hope greatly," re- 
marked Dr. Marsh, in a low tone aside to Thornton Les- 
lie ; " do you see that the narcotics are carefully admin- 
istered ? Poor Victor is almost crazy himself, though he 
looks so calm. I will be here again in an hour." 

Mrs. DeGrey followed the doctor from the room, and 
when, after an absence of ten minutes, she returned, La 
Guerita knew that she, too, had lost all hope. 

None, of the four could be induced to leave the room 
during the night, so anxious were they to see some change 
in DeGrey. Doctor Marsh returned within the hour and 
joined in the vigil ; but even his quick eye could detect 
no alteration in the state of the patient. 
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** You will kiU yourself," he whispered to La Guerita, 
as the gray dawn struggled in ; '' you have not been out 
of the room, except once, when called to your babe, for 
the night; go now, she is crying for you." 

Her maternal instincts were aroused, and, witb a look 
of utter woe and despair, she went to the nursery and 
took the wailing babe to her bosom; sinking upon the 
cot, utterly exhausted, she fell asleep, and for two short 
hours was oblivious of her misery. 

She was awakened by little Harold's voice, and, feeling 
that she could endure neither his fretful crying nor bois- 
terous play, she told the nurse to take him to Greymont, 
and watch him carefully. Thornton Leslie, she knew, 
would accompany them, so she had no fears for the child's 
safety ; and as little Althea could, upon the return of the 
nurse, be left entirely to her care. La Guerita felt some 
slight degree of comfort in knowing she would be free to 
stand beside her husband. 

All through the long, weary day he remained delirious, 
recognizing no one, and at intervals breaking fortb into 
invectives against some nameless person, or moaning, as 
if in very agony of spirit. 

A celebrated physician from New York had, by the 
advice of Doctor Marsh, been sent for, and he agreed with 
him in thinking that a long, quiet sleep would restore the 
mind of Harold DeGrey, and perhaps save his lifa He 
also gave it as his opinion, that his disorder was owing 
entirely to some great mental excitement, and that in con- 
sequence he had not slept perhaps for weeks, and had lost 
his reason by the unbroken anxiety he ha<l suffered. 

On the third day of Harold DeGrey's return, a con- 
sultation of physicians was held. La Guerita felt, while 
they were closeted together, as if the walls of the house 
were stifling her, and, opening the window of the libraiy, 
in which she stood, stepped forth upon the lawn, 
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It was in the early days of the first month of spring, 
and the air was filled with the faint perfume of opening 
bnds. For some weeks there had been a great deal of 
rain, and the ground was sodden and cold, giving forth 
to the excited imagination of La Guerita, a smell like- that 
of a new-made grave, or freshly-opened vault. Even the 
graveled paths were wet and sunken, and gave but a dull 
echo to her slow, firm tread. 

More hurriedly would she have gone had she known 
that from a clump of holly she was watched by dark, wild 
eyes, set in a face ns pallid as her own. 

She looked toward the setting sun as it dipped beneath 
the ocean waves, and wished that she too might sink to 
rest — to oblivion — and be unmissed, unwept, forgotten. 

" But I shall not die !" she murmured ; *' I feel that there 
is life, hateful life, in this bosom ;" and she clasped her 
hands above her heart as if she would gladly tear it from 
her breast. '^ O, Harold, my darling I my love I You will 
die, and must I live ?" 

She sank upon the damp ground, for an hour or more 
remaining silent and motionless, then her misery found vent 
in such passionate words of direful meaning, that the face 
peering from the thicket behind her grew livid in its pale- 
ness, as she cried aloud : ^' I curse him, as he has cursed 
me, with all my strength, and life, and soul 1 For I have 
no hope, no mercy, no God, to help or pity me I There 
cannot be a God of love 1 There cannot be 1" 

She heard a rustling in the leaves behind her, but, turn- 
ing, saw nothing. A short, bitter laugh broke fi^om her 
lips. " If I were seen, people would call me nervous or 
perhaps worse," she murmured, *' but I am not ; no, no ; 
my nerves are iron ! They can quake no more ; I know 
what is to come !" 

These last words were spoken to herself, but appropriated 
by Dr. Marsh, who had quietly approached her. 
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" Of ourselves we can know nothing," he said, gravely, 
taking her passive hand, and lifting her from the damp 
earth. " My daughter, we have done all that human wis- 
dom can dictate ; let us humbly and prayerflilly leave the 
result with God I'* 

She cast away his hand, crying : " O, I can't bear it. I 
cannot bear it I" 

*' Child, sorrow must come to all," returned the bnd- 
hearted physician. " Give not your soul to despair, but 
remember that more will not be given you than you can 
endure, and that God even tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb I" 

*' Has he tempered it to me ?" she cried. ** Don't speak 
to me of resignation. I can never, never be resigned. Is 
he not taking my all — my life from me ?' 

" My dear Mrs. DeGrey, this is impious.' 

" Ah, yes ; you expect me to bow and kiss the hand that 
smites me I What have I done that I should be punished 
thus ? What crime have I committed that all the joy of my 
life should be taken from me ?" 

*' Be calm, my daughter, be calm ; remember that many 
idols have been shattered before ; many just women have 
been widowed and made childless, too, while you will still 
have your little ones left." 

" Remember them ! I do ; but what joy can come upon 
the children of a mother with a curse upon her ?'•' 

The good doctor comprehended then the reason of her 
despair ; for a moment he could say nothing, and stood 
before her in sad perplexity and grief *' I cannot comfort 
you," he said, at length ; " I can only pray that God in 
mercy will." 

And he knelt, with bowed head, beside her, holding the 
skirt of her robe, as he fervently prayed that the life of 
Harold DeGrey might be spared, or that strength to bear 
his loss might be given his young wife. 
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She listened with softened face, and pleading eyes, to the 
few sentences in which he entreated the life of her husband ; 
but ai^ain the face grew hard as he prayed for her, and at 
last she exclaimed : — 

" Pray for his life ! I care not for comfort if he is taken 
from me I Pray that He will spare my husband's life, or 
take mine also." 

The good man arose from his knees, saying : " God's will 
be done," and, taking the arm of La Guerita, led her into 
the house, away from the spectral face that peered after 
them from the depths of the shrubbery. 

Victor DeGrey had already been told of the helpless 
condition in which his brother lay, and as Dr. Marsh and 
La Guerita entered the hall, he met them, with all the 
anguish of his soul depicted on his face. Unable to speak, 
he put his arms around his brother's wife, and pressed a 
kiss upon her brow. But she could not endure a token of 
sympathy, even from him, and, putting aside his arm almost 
sternly, walked directly up stairs to her husband's room. 

Thornton Leslie and Mrs. DeGrey were there. They 
(^rew aside when La Guerita entered, even the mother 
feeling that her grief was nothing in comparison to that of 
the young wife. With a thrill of joy they saw that Harold 
recognized her, though he was perfectly oblivious to the 
presence of all others. As she bent over him, he looked at 
her with pitying tenderness, and feebly placed his arms 
about her neck. They hoped that he would speak, but he 
made no effort to do so. 

La Guerita laid down beside him, and pillowed his head 
on her breast, and, to the amazement of all present, began 
to sing, in a low voice, more like an echo than a master 
tone, a simple lullaby — one with which her husband had 
loved to hear her soothe her children. Ere long they saw 
that a change was spreading over his countenance, a slum- 
berous look crept into his eyes, and a lethargy was stealing 
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over his frame. Mrs. DeGrey turned an inquiring gaze 
upon Dr. Marsh, but he made no sign of response, but, with 
his finger upon the pulse of his patient, watched his hce 
with intense anxiety, as he slowly sank into a profound and 
deathlike sleep. 

*' There is hope," murmured Mrs. DeGrrey. 

But neither the doctor nor La Guerita heeded her words, 
and for hours both kept the positions they had taken, the 
doctor feeling that he could not drop the wrist in which 
life so faintly throbbed. But at ten o'clock he laid it down, 
and went into the parlor to take a short nap upon the sofa, 
and leaving his patient in the hands of Dr. Liston, his 
associate, telling Victor to call him if any change was 
apparent. 

La Guerita had not for a moment ceased her wailing 
song, and it sounded through the still house like a funeral 
chant, as Dr. Marsh sleeplessly awaited his summons. At 
midnight it came. Victor entered the room, and said 
huskily : " He has awakened, and recognized us all. Dr. 
Liston thinks there is a hope I O, doctor, can there be ?" 

" I cannot say ; I will go up. I pray God his sleep came 
not too late." 

When they entered the room, although DeGrey lay with 
his eyes wide open, gazing with a look of sad intelligence 
around, he had not yet spoken. He did so when the 
doctor approached him, looking at his wife, and murmur- 
ing: "My love! My love!" 

She tried to speak to him, but could not. She knew that 
he was dying, and she could not, could not give him up.. 

*' Bring the children in," he whispered. 

His mother noiselessly left the room, and presently re- 
turned with the nurse and the two sleeping children. He 
siguified that he did not wish them aroused, but, kissing 
them fondly, had them laid where his eyes could fall upon 
them. 
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Then his mother bent over him, entreating him to speak 
to her. '' God bless you I God bless you !" he said, as he 
kissed her. " Don't fret about me, mother, Victor will be 
left." 

She drew back, sobbing bitterly. 

" Victor," muttered the dying man, *' come here ; close, 
close ; you must hear ; you must care for my wife when I 
am gone; and you, Thornton, and Fabean, — where are 
you all ? No matter what happens, you must stand by 
my wife and the children. You'll not forget ?" 

*' No, no !" answered both ; and Thornton Leslie clasped 
the hand of Harold DeGrey, then left the room quite over- 
come by his emotions. But Victor, impulsive still, bent 
over his brother, in an agony of grief, to hear his last 
farewell. 

Tears come to women when trifles move them ; but, to 
most men, every tear is as a drop of life-blood wrested 
from the heart in agony. So were they to Victor, as his 
brother — his guide, his ftiend — pressed a kiss upon his 
lips, as if. he were a child — the child of his fondest hopes, 
and then muttered, faintly: "Leave me with my wife. 
Good-by! Good-by!" 

Kissing her son's pale lips, Mrs. DeGrey left the room, 
followed by all but La Guerita and the children. For a 
time neither spoke, each breast was surcharged with feel- 
ings too deep for words. At last, he murmured : *' Look 
up, my wife ; let me see your eyes once more before I 
die." 

" You shall not die, Harold. O, it is cruel — ^it is wicked 
— to take you from me." 

" No, no, my darling, it is best I — it is best !" 

"Why," she cried. "O, tell me, Harold, what has 
happened ? " 

" My poor, poor child I" he whispered, soothingly 
caressing the damp black hair that had escaped from its 
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fastenings, and lay wildly around her. " Poor little one! 
Trust in God." 

She moaned bitterly, but said nothing. She could not 
woiind him by giving utterance to her utter unbelief. 

" O, if you could but live, my husband !" She sank 
upon his breast, and lay shuddering, clinging there, while 
she knew that he wrestled and pleaded for her with God- 
the God she rejected — with the strong desire of a trusting 
heart. 

" Tell me what has come upon us," she entreated, when 
his lips ceased moving ; '' what called you away ?" 

"Is the letter gone?" he answered, in a tone that 
assured her his mind was wandering. *'Yes, yes, it is! 
You'll never know the secret." Then with a great effort 
he lifted himself, and strained her to his breast, saying: 
'' Remember, I never ceased to love you — ^to love — ^" 

She heard a stifled moan, and, looking up, screamed with 
terror at the awful pallor of his face. She was heard hy 
those without — they rushed in and found him lying in hff 
arms, gazing upon her face. They stood in awe around, 
and for a few moments nothing was heard save a faint sob 
or moan. Once the tearless wife bent down and kissed 
his ashy lips. He smiled, and they saw a glorious light 
come into his raised eyes, then slowly fade ; and they 
knew that Harold DeGrey was dead. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

" Life leaves — dead, and brown, and sere, 
Bound the threshold, lone and dreary- 
Bustle in the autumn breeze. 
Baindrops slowly fall and freeze : 

Soft lips hushed, 

Young lives crushed. 

Bright hopes scattered, 

Harp-strings shattered — 
Withered flowers, and vines, and tears, 
Cover graves of earlier years !" 

Three suns had nsen and set since the owner of Enola 
had lain as soulless clay where he had once ruled a master- 
spirit. Their last rays were falling upon his grave when 
La Guerita entered the silent library with a packet in her 
hand — the letters he had imagined destroyed. 

When he died, in spite of his half-delirious words, she 
believed that this packet was still in existence. Even her 
agony did not induce her to forget what she believed con- 
tained the secret of her life. She sought and found it, 
thrust in the pocket of his coat, as if of no importance ; 
he had, perhaps, in his distraction, destroyed, some other 
papers, but that mattered not : the secret was safe. 

On their return from the funeral, Mrs. DeGrey and 
Victor had entreated her to go with them to Greymont, 
but she refused to do so, saying she was better alone. So 
they left her, thinking it was perhaps better ; for her mind 
seemed dazed ; perfect solitude might restore it to activity 
again. 

" They have taken even his body from me," she moaned, 
as they left her in her silent dwelling ; and again, like a 
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refrain from far-off shores, came the strange words into 
her mind that had been surging through it through all the 
(lays of her widowhood: — 

** Take the dead Christ to mj chamber. 

Bear him as in procession, 

And laj him solemnly 

Where throngrh the weary night and morning 

He shall bear me company P 

"They would call me sinful," she muttered; "sinful! 
when he was all I had to love — my priest and king, and 
more ! But now he is dead I dead I dead I " 

** Bear him as in procession, 
And lay him solemnly 

Where through the weary night and morning 
He shall bear me company P 

She spoke the words aloud, and their strange meaning, 
with the hollow sound of her own voice, startled her. She 
clasped her hands upon her heart, and felt there the packet 
she had found, and with jealous care placed where no 
hands might tear it from her. 

"I will read it now," she muttered to herself; "I will 
know why I was called La Gueiita DeCuba, and why- 
why he died I" 

The shadows of evening were fast filling the room where 
she sat. She remembered that a servant was lighting the 
gas in the library when she passed, and thither she went 
to learn her history, still with the strange words of the 
poem surging through her brain, like a slow, monotonous 
melody. 

Noiselessly she glided down the stiirs, and over the 
thickly-cai-peted hall. For a moment she stood at the 
door, fancying she heard a slight noise — a cat-like rustle. 

" 'Tis but the crackling of the fire," she said ; and open- 
ing the door went in, but receded in alarm as a tall figure 
turned toward her, then sprang through the open window, 
and in an instant disappeared from view. 
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Her first impulse was to fiy, bat a second glance at the 
room caused her to enter it. Trembling, yet calm and 
determined, she turned on the gas, and by its steady light 
saw plainly what the glare of the fire had but imperfectly 
revealed. The window was wide open, and a tool lay upon 
the sill, with which the lock of the secretary had been 
forced open. The papers it had contained were scattered 
about the floor, but she neither cared nor looked to see 
whether any were missing, as she quietly gathered them 
up, and threw them into the drawers. She closed and 
barred the open window, calling no one to assist her, or to 
follow the daring intruder ; she had recognized him, and 
cared not that others should. 

At last she seated herself in a low rocking-chair, not 
swaying back and forth as she had often done when 
engaged in idle reverie, but remaining rigidly erect and 
still, watching the ashes as they slowly fell, and remember- 
ing how Harold had once said : *' No cinders of care shall 
ever fall from the fire of my love to which the ashes of 
sorrow may cling.*' Alas ! the fire of his love by death 
had been quenched, and she had heard the fearful words, 
*' dust to dust, ashes to ashes," as they laid bis form in the 
cold ground, to molder forever away. 

For hours the packet lay unopened upon her lap, her 
nerveless hands clasped over it; but at last some slight 
movement caused it to slip down the sable folds of her 
dress, recalling her mind to the task she had pledged it to 
perform. She stooped and took it in her hand, took forth 
the closely- written sheets from the torn envelop, and 
looked upon the well-known writing of him she had loved 
as a child, and, as a woman, feared. 

She passed her hand over her eyes, to smooth away a 
strange heat and blindness that gathered there, and then 
calmly read the opening words of the letter, so expressive 
to her of deadly hate. 
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" To Harold DeGrey, from one who swore never to for- 
give or forget. 

" Upon receiving this you will at once conjecture that 
the news I have to tell concerns the woman you took from 
me more than five years ago. I write to you because I 
hate you, and because I know that ray words will blast all 
your hopes, and darken your whole life. 

" Perhaps you are already acquainted with my histoiy, 
but at any rate it will not prove uninteresting to you whea 
told by myself. I have nothing uncommon to reveaL The 
events that have marked my life have been ordinaiy 
enough ; my passionate soul alone has invested them witii 
that importance which renders them so different to those 
that befall thousand^ of mortals who live long years, and 
die at last in the belief that the world has dealt kindly by 
them. I thank Fate, or Providence, that no such passive 
soul was placed in this frame of mine ; and it is because of 
that, I could not lay my hand upon my heart and bow in 
resignation when you stood at the altar, and gained the 
bride that should have been mine. I am also thankful that 
a certain patience — the patience of the serpent when it 
coils for a deadly spring — was given to this fiery soul of 
mine, so that no blind, mad impulse led me to kill your 
body, but to calmly, deliberately bide the time when I 
might torture — ay, kill your soul. 

"But this is a digression, no doubt wearisome to you, 
but perhaps of importance in giving you a complete com- 
prehension of what is to follow. 

"It is just thirty years since I, a weak, struggling babe, 
came into existence, taking from my mother the life that 
refused to sustain us both. None rejoiced when I came — 
all wept when she departed. I was taken as an ugly and 
unwelcome burden, and ungraciously cherished by the 
sable nurse that had carried my dead mother as a babe in 
her arms. But there is a tender spot in the heart of every 
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woman, and before long I found that in old Elsie^s, and 
struggled into boyhood in the sunshine of her love. 

'' Some fathers would have turned with adoration to the 
only child of a dead wife, or would have hated it as the 
instrument of her death. Mine did neither. When they 
took me to him, thinking that the sight of me would com- 
fort him, he put me aside, not harshly, but as if I was some 
insensate thing, and they knew that I was to be cared for, 
but not in his sight or hearing. So the nursery my mother 
had so daintily fitted up for my reception was closed, and 
Aunt Elsie took me to a little cabin under wide-spreading 
oaks, where neither my wailing or my mirth could reach 
the ears of the stern, silent man who lived in the closed 
house, a grim and cheerless hermit. 

" I seldom saw him ; for once when he lifted me upon 
his knee, and looked in my face with his wild, dark eyes, I 
shrieked in affright, and he put me down, never again to 
lay h^nd upon me, or even glance my way. 

'' I remember well the strange feeling of awe, and yet ol 
relief, with which I looked upon him as he lay dead in his 
coffin, and realized that the man whom for the ten years of 
my life I had regarded with almost superstitious fear, 
would soon be hidden from ray sight forever. 

'' O, how often that dead face has presented itself to my 
imagination within the last five years I When I look in 
the glass I am startled to find it looking back at me, and I 
know that I am suffering torture like to that he so silently 
endured — and worse. His heart rebelled against the power 
of Death ; mine against the insolent act of man. 

" During his lifetime my father, who had turned me over 
to the care of ignorant slaves, had been thought a fit guar- 
dian for me. But at his death a wonderful controversy 
arose between his relatives as to who should have the 
responsibility of educating and directing the morals of his 
heir. 
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** My tmcle, Norton Holmes, the brother of my mother, 
was appointed one of my guardians, and by some unac- 
countable freak, as ray relatives said, but which as I am 
now inclined to think was a judicious exercise of thought^ 
a distant relative, one Acton Holmes, was appointed the 
other. This man had always been looked upon as a sort 
of autocrat by all the family, not so much for his wealth, 
extensive though it was, as because of the soandness of 
his judgment and the dignity of his manners, which com- 
pelled admiration, awe, and esteem from even the most 
careless and irreverent. Perhaps the fact of his • being 
unmarried, and the possessor of a large property, had 
something to do with his great and general popalaritj. 
Although he was but distantly related to me, the fact of 
his being appointed my guardian would have occasioned 
no remark, had it not been well known that he had not 
tolerated my father's eccentricities as others had done, and 
had even censured him severely for his neglect of me^ and 
had not, indeed, for years set his foot upon the plantation, 
or looked upon my father's face until he lay dead. In 
view of these circumstances, it was with justice that it 
was thought somewhat singular that I, <ind what was much 
more important, my property, should be intrusted to 
his care. He seemed himself somewhat surprised and 
embarrassed at his position, and refrained from taking 
the part in the business which was natural and usasJ 
with him in any thing in which he was concerned. 
My uncle settled the estate much as he pleased, and 
it was not until the final disposal of myself was ar- 
ranged, that he said or did any thing contrary to my 
uncle's will. 

^' He seemed to have settled the matter in his own miiid 
beforehand, and my uncle was soon surprised out of his 
cherished plan of having me educated in his own family, 
and into a reluctant consent that I should be placed at 
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school at the North. Acton Holmes chose Fairview for 
my residence, and thither I was sent. 

" Perhaps yon think that up to this point I have been 
unnecessarily diffuse, and that some of these pages might 
have been omitted. Read on, and at the end of this epistle 
you will know why I place so much importance upon these 
early events in my life's history. 

" I was a little over eleven years old when I was placed 
at the Fairview Academy. I had never before, even for a 
day, been absent from the plantation upon which I was 
born. I had been a master from my birth ; none ever dared 
oppose my will, for it had never clashed with that of my 
father, and the slaves he owned were trained to implicit 
obedience to all white people. When I went North all 
that was changed. Claude Leveredge was no longer the 
young mastery judiciously feared and implicitly obeyed, but 
a childy who almost lost even his identity in a crowd of bois- 
terous, fun-loving, caste-despising boys. The change at 
first disgusted me, but I soon found that a master-spirit 
could rule in any place, and among all people. Before 
long my power of will, illustrated and enforced by my 
strong arm, had made me an autocrat among the pupils, 
and even the teachers, of Fairview. 

" There were many there that feared me, and whispered 
often how they hated me ; but there was one — an infant 
girl — who, twining her soft arms around my neck, said, 
with truth : ' Claude, I love you ! I love you better than 
all the rest I' 

" I don't know that I ever loved any one before ; but 
from the day I entered Fairview my heart was centered in 
that little, winsome child. Her beauty was to me like that 
of a magnificent flower, daily disclosing more splendor 
and perfection. Her gentle arts and winning ways were 
to my fiery soul, my sensitive nature, my often wounded 
heart, like a soothing balm — a magic spelL 

4 
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^'All knew that I loved the child, for I caressed and 
protected her at all times, while to others I was a stern 
niggard of my favors; but none knew how early I said: 
'I shall be a man soon, and La Gaerita DeCuba shallbe 
my wife.' 

" Yet even in those early days pride kept me silent con- 
cerning her to all those who had a right to know of my 
associates. I think I never even spoke of her to Acton 
Holmes, who, during the vacations which I spent at the 
house of Norton Holmes, often questioned me. I could 
not bear that her origin should be questioned ; I believed 
that she was of the highest birth, and it would have mad- 
dened me had any one ever dared to have spoken of 
crime or shame in connection with the child I loved. 

"DeGrey, you know all that happened in succeeding 
years: how I loved her; how she promised to be mine; 
how she wearied of her bonds ; how I broke them, fancy- 
ing, vain fool that I was, that she would return and rivet 
them all the faster ; and how I returned and found her— 
O God ! another's. 

" Perhaps your wife has laughingly told you how I once 
said I would unravel the mystery of her birth, and rain 
her, whatever might be her origin. Her ruin meant that 
of the man who had defrauded me. 

" I began my work very quietly. No foolish words, 
uttered in moments of madness, revealed the fixed purpose 
of my souL Silence is the birth-place of thought ; thought 
the parent of action. I knew that truism well, and bound 
my once unruly member with the thongs of hatred and 
revenge. 

" Until I had discovered the origin of La Guerita De- 
Cuba, I could only blindly hope for vengeance. No plan 
for obtaining it presented itself to me. Naturally, my 
first act was to go to Cuba. For months I stayed there, 
stealthily working my way, going into the highest families, 
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employing all sorts of characters to ferret out private his- 
tories, and expending thousands in a search that proved in 
vain. 

^' An insane desire to see La Guerita once more, and learn 
from her face whether she was happy or not, impelled me 
opce to visit Ellisville. I think part of my desire for ven- 
geance would have been satisfied had you wearied of your 
lovely bride, and proved to her that love was indeed the 
ephemeral thing that hers had been to me. But I knew 
by one glance into her eyes, by the few words she chanced 
to utter in my hearing, that your tenderness for her had 
never failed, and that the truest peace and happiness 
marked the life that had cursed mine. 

*' Yes, she was happy ; and I — ? The misery at my 
heart — the madness of my brain drove me again to Cuba — 
to my unfinished task. But it daily grew heavier with 
sickening doubts and disappointments, and it was with a 
sigh of reUef I received a message from Uncle Norton 
summoning me to the side of our dying cousin, Acton 
Holmes. 

" Some words of his had once induced me to believe 
that he knew of my hopeless passion. But I made a con- 
fidant of no man, and that he could have aught to say to 
me upon the matter never once entered my mind, even 
while I wondered at the urgent message that he had for- 
warded to me. 

" Though I traveled with all speed, he died two days 
before I reached home. They told me he bad died in an 
agony of mind at not seeing me, yet he left no message, 
even of farewell I looked upon the still, dead face of my 
cousin, with more grief than I had ever felt before, for I 
knew that no other man had showed toward the neglected 
orphan such tenderness as he. 

" I went from the grave-yai'd, where they laid him upon 
the very day of my arrival, to the house of Norton Holmes; 
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and as we sat alone after dinner, our conversation natur- 
ally turned on him who was silent forever. 

^^'He was a genial man,' said I, after some desultory 
talk, ^'tis strange that he never married.' 

" * Yes, truly,' answered my uncle, with a laugh. * There 
are not many men that would condemn themselves to per- 
petual celibacy for the sake of a handsome girl of the class 
one usually looks upon as without conscience as well as 
power.' 

" I looked at him inquiringly, and perceiving my evident 
astonishment and ignorance, he said : ^ I forgot you w re 
but a child when the matter occurred, and even if you had 
not been, it is hardly probable that you would have heard 
of it, for Acton Holmes was not one to talk of his follies, 
or boast of his vices.' 

" ' What do you know of his follies or vices, uncle,' said 
I, rather anxious to know more of the private life of one 
who had in public displayed unwavering uprightness and 
virtue. ' What do you know about either ; I supposed he 
was utterly free from them V 

" ' And I might have thought so too,' he returned, * but 
for a walk our respected Aunt Matilda once took, and a 
discovery she made upon that occasion. The plantation 
of our deceased relative is, as you know, bounded on one 

side by the Y river ; and, on the banks of that stream, 

Aunt Matilda came upon a garden of choicest flowers, in 
the midst of which stood a lovely cottage, and upon the 
porch, with a little babe upon her bosom, stood a woman 
of queenly stature and wondrous beauty ; at her side sat 
Acton Holmes, with a boy upon his knee, whose face was 
the counterpart of his own.' 

" DeGrey, you know whom these children were. 

[The paper dropped from the trembling fingers of La 
Guerita, and a low moan — " O God 1 O God !" broke from 
her ashen lips. ^^ But it can'u>tf cannot be !" she cried. 
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and with lightning rapidity read on to the end of the fatal 
letter.] 

" What was there in this history of my cousin's love to 
lill my brain with fire — my heart with ice ? for even then 
I could not entertain the supposition that rushed over me. 
But with strained ears that caught every intonation of his 
voice, I listened as my uncle continued : — 

'^ ' Our Aunt Matilda being a prudent woman remained a 
silent spectator of the scene, and, justly fearing Acton's 
wrath, withdrew without discovering herself, and with the 
secret determination of keeping her own counsel for a 
time at least. 

'' ' But such secrets do not remain sacred long, and, ere 
long, whisperings were heard that a beautiful quadroon had 
accompanied Acton Holmes from Cuba some years before, 
and was the mistress of that lovely cottage. 

" ' When the whisperings were loudest, Acton Holmes 
suddenly disappeared ; for a year or more nothing was 
seen or heard of him, and as the cottage was empty it was 
generally supposed he had taken the woman and children 

with him ; but before long she appeared at W , with 

free papers in her hands. Beautiful still, but broken- 
hearted, people said, and they called her Dolores, though 
it is said her lover had ever named her La Guerita DeCuba 
— the fair one of Cuba.' 

[She who read these lines seemed turned to stone, so 
awfully calm was she even when she read the bitter words 
of scorn that followed the history of her birth.] 

" DeGrey, you know all that I discovered, as my uncle 
dreamily told this bit of scandal, and moralized, as the 
living will, upon the career of the dead. I know not how 
I looked then, but fortunately the friendly dusk was there 
to hide me. I felt as if turned to stone ; I could not 
speak or move, but only think — ^think that La Guerita 
DeCuba — she, whom I had loved— she, who had scorned 
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me — she, a fanoied princess, was the daughter of a bond- 
woman. 

" I know you will not doubt what I have written, but if 
you seek proof, visit the place from which this is dated, 
and learn from a hundred lips, from Norton Holmes, from 
the laundress — Dolores, the truth of what I have written. 

"DeGrey, my revenge is sweet — sweeter than I ever 
dared hope it could be. Yet my task is not ended until 
the whole world shall point with shame and scorn to him 
who shares the fortunes of the slave-bom woman. La 
Guerita DeCuba. 

"Claude Levbbbdgb." 

Thus ended the strange epistle. La Guerita turned 

again to the beginning and read the date. " M , N. 

Carolina, May 10th, 1859." 

There, then, Harold had been. There where the story 
of her shame was known. There the cruel darts of scan- 
dal had pierced his heart. 

She sat for hours before the slowly-dying fire, not think- 
ing of her shattered hopes, her fallen aspirations, nor of 
him who had robbed her life of all its joys — ^but of her 
shame ! That shame which had killed her husband, and 
would live in her innocent children. Some pages of the 
letter she read again. A needless task, for a pen of ada- 
mant could not have engraven words more deeply than 
were these upon her tortured brain. Yet she read them, 
again and again, bending over at last and fulfilling her 
husband's forgotten task — consigning to the flames the 
secret she should never have known. 

Then she arose and left the room, feeling conscious that 
she should sink beneath the weight that had come upon 
her. She went up-stairs to her own room, and threw her- 
self upon the bed on which her husband had died. From 
that moment reason fled ; she lay as upon surging billows, 
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and sank down, down, down, into cold, slimy caves, where 
gleams from the eyes of ocean monsters threw rays of gold 
and crimson through the black depths. Out of the crevices 
of rocks and the bosoms of giant shells, and from under 
the floating arms of seaweed, crept hideous demons toward 
her — gliding serpents, and scorpions swift as light. They 
floated and crept around her with horrible hisses and 
meanings, and eyes that glared with fury and bate. And 
she heard in the moanings and hisses the voice — and saw 
in serpents and scorpions the eyes — the basilisk eyes of 
Claude Leveredge. 



CHAPTER IX. 

• The outward, wayward life we 
The hidden spriugs we may not know ; 
Nor la It given ns to discern 
What threads the fatal sisters span ; 
Through what ancestral years has roB 
The sorrow Mrith the woman born ; 
What furged her cruel chain of moods— 
What set her feet in solitudes ; 
What held the love within her mute. 

« « « « « 

It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate." 

WnrrnEs's "Skow Bound." 

To La Guorita a lifetime seemed passed in those gloomy 
caves. Sometimes the waves parted, and for a moment 
she saw afar off forms of light and bfeauty ; when, again, 
the waters closing over her, even the remembrance of the 
light would fade from her mind, and the terrors of the hor- 
rible caves in which she was immured, return, peopled 
with new and still more fantastic objects. At last came a 
time when the demons, and serpents, and slimy, creeping 
things, one by one, lefl her, and fitful gleams of sunshine 
darted into the loathsome caves, the dark walls of which 
slowly took the semblance of a chamber at Enola. Grad- 
ually, and without any violent shock, consciousness returned 
to her ; and one day, opening her eyes, after a quiet sleep, 
she found herself in a darkened room, with Harold's mother 
leaning over her. 

" Mother — dear mother," she said ; and that instant was 
clasped to the heart of Mrs. DeGrey, and greeted with 
tears and kisses, while a cry of joy burst from the lips of 
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the only other occupant of the room — a beautiful young 
girl, with large blue eyes, that shone with joy as she threw 
her long, fair curls back from her face, and bent to kiss the 
sufferer. 

" Thank God, you are better," she whispered ; " this will 
be good news for Thornton, and for all. The time has 
seemed so long." 

"How long have I been here?" asked La Guerita, 
wearily. 

" Ten days, my darling," answered Mrs. DeGrey ; " but 
hush, now, love ; you must not talk for a day or two." 

"No— no; I will not; only tell me, are my children 
well ?" 

Carrie Leslie turned aside her head, and Mrs. DeGrey, 
with difficulty, restrained some sadden emotion. 

" What has happened ?" cried La Guerita ; " tell me — 
tell me, is Harold gone ? — is Harold gone ?" 

" No, dearest ! no I" returned Mrs. DeGrey, soothingly ; 
little Harold is quite safe." 

"AndAlthea?" 

" My daughter, the little one is dead." 

" Dead I dead !'* It was all she said, yet the word was 
a very waU of agony. 

** We were afraid to tell her," said Carrie Leslie to her 
brother, a few weeks later, " for Althea had seemed the 
best loved of her children ; yet she never even wept for it; 
nor did she say, " God's will be done I" 

"She could not," said Thornton, gravely; "she lives 
with an undying sorrow in her heart ; these were Victor's 
last words to me as we parted at the gate, the night the 
will was read. Poor fellow ! he is nearly heart-broken to 
see her so changed. It is dreadful, Carrie ! Though Har- 
old has been dead nearly six weeks, she has never men- 
tioned his name or raised her head." 

**Poor thing!" said Carrie; "and doesn't it seem a 

4* 
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Strange thing to be able to pity the proud Mrs. DeGrey? 
I had a note from her to-day, begging me to come to her ; 
she would not see me the last time I was there." 

" Don't fail to go," said her brother ; " you must try to 
fill a sister's place toward her. I consider Harold's last 
charge to me gives a new duty to the whole family, while, 
of course, your relation to Fabean " 

Carrie interrupted him, pettishly : *' Don't harp upon that, 
Thornton; it is a ridiculous afihir altogether. Consider 
your own duties as one of Harold's guardians, as much as 
you please, and, pray, leave me to attend to mine." 

Her brother turned upon her a searching glance. " Do 
you remember, Carrie, what I said to you a short time 
asro ?" he asked. 

She colored angrily, biting her lips, poutingly, as she 
replied : "Yes; I remember very well, and I consider, Thorn- 
ton, that it was really cruel of you to place me in such a 
state of uncertainty ; you all knew that there was some 
mystery about Fabean's birth when you were so eager for 
our engagement." 

"I was a romantic boy then," said Thornton, sadly; 
happy myself, and anxious that my friend and sister should 
be. You know I had no meaner thought; but, pshaw! 
'tis wasting time to talk to you of that. Be a reasonable 
girl, Carrie, and remember that 'circumstances alter 
cases.' " 

Carrie laughed scornfully. "Yes, the circumstance of 
his receiving but a paltry ten thousand dollars, and no hint 
of more, instead of a princely fortune, upon attaining his 
majority, altered this case," she cried. 

" You are wrong," returned her brother, firmly ; " and I 
tell you now, it is time for us all to lay aside romantic fan- 
cies, and especially for you to cast off the flimsy pretense 
of loving Fabean DeCuba." 

** You are dreadfully cruel I" cried Carrie, bursting into 
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tears ; " you are actually insulting, sir ! actually insult- 



ing !" 



" It is two o'clock," said Thornton, quietly, glancing at 
his watch ; " what time are you going to Mrs. DeGrey's, 
Caroline ?" 

" Now," she sobbed ; and I wish I could always stay 
there , I like Fabean DeCuba as well as you love " 

Her brother put his hand on her mouth. " No, no, Car- 
rie ; I have your other confession, you know. Come, come, 
give me a kiss before you go ; you know I always mean 
well. Pity it is that one has to speak to you harshly to 
convince you of it." 

But she broke from him angrily, and a few minutes 
later, still vexed and excited, entered the parlor of Enola. 

La Guerita was there, for the first time in many weeks, 
and Carrie Leslie joyously uttered some pretty phrases of 
congratulation, wondering, at the same time, how such 
a beautiful young widow could wear such a " horrid, hor- 
rid cap !" 

" You think I look very thin and pale, no doubt," said 
La Guerita, faintly, construing Carrie's glance into one of 
pity for her weak state, rather than her poor taste; "yes, 
yes ; no doubt I am terrible to look upon ; but it is no mat- 
ter now— no matter.'? 

" Oh, don't say that !" exclaimed Carrie ; *' you are only 
a little pale, and you never had much color, you know ; I / 
really think you look lovely, and the ruffles of that dress 
are sweet. I remember when I was in mourning ; but I 
beg your pardon ; I didn't mean to make you feel badly.'* 

"It is nothing," raid La Guerita, smoothing away the 
spasm that had contracted her brow ; " but I am not 
strong, Carrie ; yet, with all my weakness, I cannot die." 

"Die ! I should think not; why should you ? Dear me, 
I should be very, very sorry, and so would Fabean and all 
the rest. Oh, dear me, yes I" 
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" Fabean, Fabean 1" said La Guerita, softly ; " O, Carrie, 
do you love poor Fabean ?" 

The question was totally unexpected, and, confused and 
annoyed, Carrie answered testily : ^' I declare I dont know ; 
I suppose so." 

"And would it break your heart not to marry him ?'* 

Carrie laughed with irrepressible amusement. '*The 
idea !" she exclaimed; ^' what would mamma say to that? 
The idea of the heart of any well-regulated young ladjr 
being broken ; but, indeed," she added, " suddenly grow- 
ing grave and haughty, " I cannot see what right you have 
to question me in that way. Has Fabean asked you to do 
so ? Is he tired of me ?" 

" I cannot tell, Carrie ; yet I almost hope so. But, Car- 
rie, Carrie, even if he loves you with more than earthly 
devotion, I beg — ^I pray you not to marry him I" 

She spoke in pleading accents ; she — the proud woman — 
actually bent in suppliant form before that thougbtless 
young girl, and cried, again and again : " Promise me, Car- 
rie, that you will not marry him." 

The impulsive girl, awed and thrilled by the passionately 
spoken words, threw herself on her knees beside La Gue- 
rita, and cried : — 

" Why must I not marry Fabean ? Who and what is he ? 
I know that you can tell me." 

" No, I will not tell you," she cried, shudderingly ; " I 
cannot tell you." 

"Oh, then you only ask me to resign your brother 
because you dislike me," retorted Carrie, with sudden will- 
fulness ; " I am not going to give up Fabean for any whim 
of yours ; I will marry him." 

" O, Carrie, you must not — ^you shall not !" exclaimed La 
Guerita ; " you shall not be like the miserable creature you 
see before you to-day." 

" Of course, I shall not be," interrupted Carrie ; '* do I 
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look as if I should ever mope myself to death ? No, indeed ; 
I shall marry Fabean." 

La Gaerita caught her in her arms. " You are not 
worthy of my care," she exclaimed ; " yet I love you — I 
will save you. Swear never to breathe to any mortal what 
I am about to say — swear and I will save you; swear, 
swear for Fabean's sake — ^for your own 1" 

"I — ^I'd rather not," muttered Carrie, with ludicrous 
indecision ; " somebody might ask me about it, and how 
could I help telling ; yet I would like to know what your 
secret is." 

"Four words would tell you. Oh, swear never to 
repeat them — never to breathe to mortal the secret they 
reveal." 

Carrie Leslie was awed by the burning glances fixed 
upon her — ^by the rigid hand which held her own, and by 
the thrillingly spoken words. 

" Indeed, I will swear," she said ; " I will never, never 
let any one know what you are going to say to me." 

La Guerita bent forward, " Listen !" she said ; " hear 
all our shame — ^Fabean's and mine, Carrie ; we wejbe bobn 

SLAVES !" 

For once amazement held Carrie Leslie dumb. La 
Guerita repeated her words : " We were born slaves I" 

Ah, what bitter meaning they had to her. If she could 
but have known how much lower were the emotions they 
aroused in the young girl that knelt beside her. 

" I can't believe it," she said at first ; " you are trying 
to humble me, Mrs. DeGrey. Do you suppose I could 
have married Fabean if he had been a slave ? Ugh, the 
low-born creatures I" 

" Alas I Carrie, it is true." 

Carrie burst into tears of indignation. "Then, Mrs. 
DeGrey, I consider that we have all been shamefully 
imposed upon. The idea of you and Fabean having been 
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born slaves, and, just as like as not, your father and 
mother not even married ; and your brother having the 
presumption to want to marry me ; it is shameful !" 

La Guerita quailed before this girl's weak wrath and 
contempt, as if in her puny voice was concentrated all the 
contempt of millions. " I hear the voice of the world," 
she said to herself; " and, O, Fabean, Fabean, I have given 
it into this girl's power to hurl such scorn at thee !" 

She felt as if she could silence forever the indignant 
young beauty — ^the vain, pettish child she had, in her pas- 
sionate eagerness, made her confidant. The next moment 
she felt the weak creature's arms around her, and her tears 
upon her cheek, while she sobbed out : — 

" Indeed, I am very, very sorry, though I couldn't help 
being a little angry at first Of course, I can't marry 
Fabean, but you will forgive me for that, won't yon. 
I hope he won't feel very badly, but, of course, he will see 
I couldn't carry out my engagement when he knows 
all." 

" But he must never know," cried La Guerita, in afifright ; 
" you have given ine your solemn oath not to disclose what 
1 have said." 

" And I never will, you may be quite sure," said Carrie, 
quite patronizingly. " Dear me, I am quite upset for the 
day ; I never had such a shock before in all my life. Wliat 
an escape I have had, to be sure ; I feel so perturbed ; I 
think, if you will excuse me, I will say my prayers ; I 
remember that when any thing used to fret me, mamma 
always used to tell me to say my prayers, and it used to do 
me so much good." 

She left the room and entered the library. In a short 
time she reappeared, with traces of tears upon her cheeks, 
and said, very sweetly : — 

" I feel so much better. Dear me, it is such a comfort 
to be able to put off one's grief in that way ; I really didn't 
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think I could bear my burden, before I had laid it at the 
throne of God." 

" He helps those who have but little to bear," answered 
La Guerita, gazing upon her with stony eyes. 

" Oh, dear me, how can you say so !" exclaimed Carrie, . 
as much shocked at what appeared to her most unrefined 
heresy as she could be at any thing ; " don't you remember 
what Dr. Alston says every Simday ? Why, Mrs. DeGrey, 
I don't believe you trust in God, or that you have any 
faith !" 

** I had once," returned the widow ; " I used to think 
He would help me in time of trouble — that He would give 
me happiness ; I used to pray to Him, as you do ; but how 
has He answered me ? Has He not pressed cups of gall 
and wormwood to my lips — ^taken from me all my pleasant 
things? My faith was in vain — my prayers have been 
fruitless ! He has given me darkness for light, and desola- 
tion for happiness !" 

Carrie Leslie listened helplessly, feeling that the mind of 
her friend was in a most unhallowed state, yet knowing 
not how to make it better. She quoted some common- 
place phrases of advice and consolation, meaning well, 
but accomplishing nothing, and soon arose to depart. 
Then, as if again seized by sudden dread, La Guerita 
clasped her in her arms, and held her there until she had 
promised again and again never to reveal a word of what 
had been told her. 

She was glad, at last, to escape ; and, as she walked hur- 
riedly down the garden path. La Guerita looked after her 
with a bitter smile, sayhig to herself: " That girl is not a 
hypocrite ; that prayer she breathed comforted her. Ah, 
a thousand prayers would not comfort me. I know now 
what Christianity is ; what a belief in a merciful God is — 
a delusion to stay weak minds 1 Nothing more! nothing 
more 1" 
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These words she bitterly repeated as she saw Carrie 
Leslie greet Victor DeGrey at the gate, and smile in 
answer to some remark, then place her hand upon bis arm, 
and walk with him np the shady road. 

Carrie Leslie had hastily resolved to keep her intention 
of breaking her engagement a secret until the deed was 
actually accomplished, but something impelled her then to 
make a confidant of Victor DeGrey, and with many blushes 
and a few tears she made the confession most adroitly^ and 
without ever meaning falsehood ; intimated that La Guerita 
had opposed the match, for her pride revolted from the idea 
of it being known to any one, that aught but her own free 
will had induced her to resign her lover. Yet she sought 
to impress upon the mind of Victor that she was perform- 
ing a duty, not a fickle caprice ; and though surprised, and 
almost ofiended with the young girl for thus casting aside 
one whom he had for years loved as a brother, he was well 
satisfied that for once at least she acted from some deeper 
motives than mere impulse. 

What it was he did not inquire. If he had, how much 
sorrow and tribulation might have been averted, for Carrie 
Leslie would not have kept her secret then. But, knowing 
nothing of the importance of his words, he only gravely said : 

" Perhaps it is all for the best. It may be that you are 
not intended for each other." And in fancy Fabean stood 
before him, as he had once done in reality, with a tiny, deli- 
cate creature hanging upon his arm, and though her eyes 
were blue and her hair golden, they were not like those of 
Carrie Leslie. 

Thornton met them at the gate of Mrs. Leslie's garden, 
and as the evening was fine, they strolled on. Neither of 
them felt in a lightsome mood ; and as they walked on the 
shore and watched the ebb and flow of the tide, they spoke 
of solemn things, and at last of the dead Harold DeGrey, 
and his widow and child. 
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** After Mrs. DeGrey's severe illness," remarked Thorn- 
ton, ^^I was surprised to bear she had so soon left her 
room. Dr. Marsh told me he thought for several days she 
would never rise from her bed again. Indeed, I, know he 
had but little more hope for her than he had for Harold in 
his extremity." 

Harold's illness has always been a great mystery to me," 
said Victor ; " or rather, I may say, the result of it is a 
great mystery to me. It was mental^ not physical, suffering 
that killed him ; of that I am convinced. But what could 
have occasioned that suffering? Oh, I would give the 
world to know !" 

** Or so much of it as you possess," said Carrie, with a 
slight laugh, keeping the secret that she held only from a 
perverse feeling that, by doing so, she became at once 
superior in knowledge to her companions. 

" Has it never occurred to you," said Thornton, reprov- 
ing his sister's frivolity with a glance, and speaking with 
hesitation ; '^has it never occurred to you that Harold had 
obtained some knowledge of his wife's antecedents ? We 
have never been able to learn the object or direction of his 
last journey. Is it not probable that it was taken on La 
Guerita's account, and that he purposely baffled curi- 
osity ?" 

** It must be so," returned Victor, in perplexity ; " yet I 
must confess I never thought so before. It must be so ! 
Yet if Harold gained any painful secret, that in no way 
accounts for La Guerita's extreme melancholy, for he would 
not have imparted it to her. Poor creature, her grief seems 
almost to partake of the character of madness. I long for 
Fabeau's arrival; that may change the current of her 
thoughts." 

"Poor fellow," sighed Carrie, "I fear he will not find 
Ellisville so pleasant as usual." 

**0f course, he will not," ejaculated Thornton, impa- 
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tientlv; "his sister's dejection will render that impos- 
sible." 

" I presume Miss Carrie alluded to something else," said 
Vitrtor, sliglitly contemptuously. 

Tiiornton Leslie turned toward his sister with a quick, 
nervous start, instantly divining the meaning of Victor's 
words. 

" Yes," ejaculated Carrie, interpreting his searching 
glance, " I have decided to do as you wished ;" adding, 
with a sudden perverse impulse, " But I have not done so 
to oblige you, Thornton, any more than you would be 
likely to give up la belle Southron to gratify me." 

Thornton colored ; Victor whistled, and executed the 
expressive pantomime of putting a ring upon an imaginary 
finger, and a cross upon the back of his friend, at the same 
time ejaculating, " Caught !" 

Thornton looked at his sister reproachfully, but she was 
in no mood to heed his frowns, and cried : — 

" It is all very well for you to stand there, signing for 
me to stop. But I won't do it. I'll say just what I please ; 
so that if her cousin does succeed in keeping you apart, 
everybody that cares about it may know that mine jare not 
the only matrimonial plans that have miscarried." 

" You are a very foolish girl, Carrie," said her brother, 
severely ; while Victor stood by, undecided whether to 
leave, or attempt to reconcile the disputants. 

" O, no doubt I am a foolish girl I" retorted Carrie, 
stamping her little foot into the yielding sand ; " I have 
been an obstinate girl lately, and a strange girl, too ; and 
now that I have become a yielding and an ordinary girl, I 
am, of course, a foolish girl." After which she proved 
herself* at least an ordinary girl by bursting into tears and 
sobbing out that she wanted to do right, but she was not 
quite sure whether La Guerita even thought she had done so. 

Hastening to his -sister's side, Thornton soothed her as 
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one might an ailing child. But though she wiped away 
her tears, her mood remained the same, and all were glad 
when the walk was ended. 

Victor left the brother and sister at their door, and 
walked slowly in the direction of his own home, leaving 
Enola, in which a few lights already shone, some distance 
to the left, looking with troubled eyes to the upper win- 
dows, and saying to himself: — 

" There is a light in La Guerita's window, perhaps she 
is retiring ; I will not go in to-night — to-morrow will do 
as well. Poor girl I poor girl ! She will never be the 
same again. O, good God ! what a trial has come upon 
us. If I could but know, as Harold did, what curse came 
with her into the family I If I could even simply know 
the direction of his fatal journey, or even the name under 
which he traveled." 

The last he would have known could he have looked 
upon the crumpled paper which La Guerita had found in a 
pocket-book, and that moment held in her hand. Upon it 
were written the words : — 

"Mr. Norton Holmes will call, according to request, 

upon Mr. Harry Grey, at the R Hotel, M , at ten 

o'clock on Wednesday morning. 

*' HoLMSFOBD, N. Carolina, 
•* March 22cl, 1869." 



CHAPTER X. 

*- What VCTe those &»ci#s? • • # 
A wted vow aad rni^ed apoa the South, 
And ihook the aoBcSi. the whi*pen^ aad ihe akil^s 
Of the wild woods toother : mud s Toiee 
West with it: 'foUow, follow, tho« ahalt wia.* " 
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It would bare been well if Victor DeGre j had not that 
night passed by the doors of Enola, bat had entered in, 
and looked upon the grieving widow. Kot for a moment 
would he have left her alone, had he guessed the wild 
thoughts and longings that filled her heart and brain as 
she sat in her dimly-lighted chamber, with the crumpled 
paper, the clue to her husband's wanderings, in her hands. 

A sudden longing to visit her birth-place, and see her I 
'mother, possessed her. A longing, bom from no desire of t 
sympathy or love, she was incapable then of wishing for I 
either. She rather wished to probe deeper her wounded ' 
soul, to go where her husband had suffered for her even 
unto death* 

She started to her feet and paced the room rapidly, 
sometimes pausing for a moment at the open window to 
gaze out into the night, as if with an uncontrollable 
impulse to fly into its darkness. Then, had she been 
placed upon a boundless desert, the dreary scene woald 
have harmonized well with the wild thoughts that thronged 
her mind, while the incense starting upward from the gar- 
den, maddened her by its utter incongruity. Had she 
stood alone on the rocky shore of the sea, and looked over 
it! waters, the solitude and grandeur might have given her 
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peace, but the sight of lovelier things — ^the starlight shim- 
mering over rustling tree and flower, even the calm face 
of her sleeping child seemed only mocking her despair. 
She wanted change, thunder, lightning, flood, any thing 
terrible — any thing more horrible than the passions which 
beset her soul. 

Suddenly, the longing to behold her mother became a 
determination, and then came another thought so terrible 
that her very soul recoiled from it, and she sank to the 
floor as if struck by a heavy hand, shuddering from head 
to foot, yet calling back the terrible thought, clinging 
to it, and holding it in her heart, till it became the single 
hope of he^ soul. 

The early hours of morning had come when she looked 
again from her window. The tardy moon was just rising 
from the sea, and faintly shining upon Enola. For a moment 
a tremor shook the woman's heart. She should never 
behold again the moonbeams shine upon her once-loved 
home, or upon the marble shaft that marked her husband's 
grave. 

She could not go without beholding that — without a 
last farewell to his resting-place. All was silent. Not a 
creature awake in the house — ^uot a creature stirring in 
the roads. She looked around the room, caught a large 
cloak from the foot of the bed, and wrapping it around 
her, crept noiselessly down the stairs and through the 
hall. The bolts and lock of a side door readily yielded to 
her hand. She gained the garden, sped rapidly over the 
deserted roads, and soon sank exhausted upon her hus- 
band** s grave. 

There she burst in wild ejaculations of the atonement 
she would make, calling upon her husband's name, as if his 
dead form could rise and answer her. But she could not 
stay in the lonesome churchyard — she could not kneel 
beside her dead husband and child. Their eyes seemed to 
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reproach her, a sense of guilt, a nameless terror, fiUed her 
soul. She staggered to her feet, and again sped over 
the lonesome roads, and, undiscoyered, gained her cham- 
ber. 

She had made a mad resolve to depart that night, and, 
without pausing to rest, prepared for flight. She dressed 
herself first in colored garments, over the mourning she 
wore, then unlocked a desk and took out a sum of money 
which she had laid by from time to time, and which she 
knew would never be missed. Then for a moment she 
paused and looked upon the sleeping child. *' It is best," 
she said ; " yes, it is best that he should share my fate. 
'T will be an easy one for him. He will never know sorrow 
or shame as I have done ; I will save him from all that. 
Yes, yes, my child and I are one, we must make atonement 
together." 

Tenderly she raised him from the bed, and, without 
awakening him, dressed him in garments of a dark color, 
and then without one look around, rose up, and holding 
him close to her beating heart, left the room which had 
been for years her sanctuary. 

She paused a moment at the door, then locked it, and 
put the key into the pocket of her dress. " That will give 
me a little time," she thought. There was a faint light 
burning in the hall ; she paused beneath it and looked at 
her watch — " half-past one." 

Then she left, her home, with fearful calmness) — such, 
perhaps, as rested upon Hagar's brow when she led her son 
forth into the burning desert to meet his destiny. As one 
who goes to perform a direful penance, thinks more of the 
atonement he will make, than of the torture he will suffer, 
so went La Guerita into the darkness of the night — ^into 
the still darker future she had claimed for herself, and 
turned not back, nor heeded the voices of Memory and Love 
which strove to detain her. 
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Four days later, her journey was over ; she was safe in 
the R Hotel, in M , N. Carolina. 

She herself could never tell by what ingenuity and cun- 
ning she had eluded the vigilance of the police, who, 
throughout the country, had been telegraphed of her dis- 
appearance ; how she had, a score of times, changed the 
identity of herself and child, and had arrived without 
hindrance at her destination. It seemed wonderful even 
to herself She exulted over it, as a proof that her course 
was pre-ordained — that she was following out some mys- 
tical fate that no power could thwart. 

She arrived at the hotel late in the night, and attracted 
the attention of neither the clerk or waiter, who, indeed, 
were too dull with sleepiness to notice whether the lady 
was young or old, dressed in mourning or in colors, or even 
if the child who accompanied her was a boy or a girl. 

The landlord, however, the next morning looked at the 
name in his books with some curiosity, languidly wonder- 
ing whether Mrs. H. Grey, was the wife of a gentleman of 
that name who had stayed at the house some weeks before. 

It was late in the morning before he had an opportunity 
of knowing, for the servant who had taken up breakfast, 
had received her orders through the closed door, and had 
lefl the tray in the hall, whence it had been taken unseen. 

This unusual proceeding, though as the landlord strove 
to assure himself might have arisen from a most trival 
cause, served to increase his curiosity, and it was with 
alacrity that he obeyed a request from the lady that he 
would wait upon her. 

Unconsciously he had in his own mind decided that the 
gaest was the wife of the gentleman who had honored his 
house in the early spring time, and it was with surprise he 
noticed the mourning garments of the young widow. 

His salutations were given somewhat confusedly, after 
which, La Guerita said quietly : '' I am quite a stranger 
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here, Mr. Sterling, and for oertun reasons desire to remain 
one. Therefore, as I wish to learn some few particulars 
of certain persons here, and to do so privatelj, I beg that 
you will aid me to do so." 

^^ Madam's recent affliction, no doubt '*^ began the 

landlord, 

^^ Has entirely unfitted me for any excitement,'' inter- 
rupted La Guerita, and I beg of yon during my short stay, 
to protect me from any publicity. Let one servant attend 
upon me, and let that be one who will not prate to others.*' 

^^I assure you, madam," said the really kind-hearted 
landlord, '^ every thing shall be done to promote your com- 
fort, and if in any way I can be of service to you, I pray 
you to command me." 

" Thank you," said La Guerita, gently. " It is only to 
have this note forwarded to Holmsford, that I need at pre- 
sent trouble you." 

She held the note in her hand, looking at it doubtfully, 
as the landlord quickly exclaimed : '^ Ah, 'tis to be sent to 
Mr. Holmes, I presume. Certainly, ma'am, we know him 
well, he was a friend of Mr. Grey's I remember." 

La Guerita shuddered from head to foot '' Speak not of 
him," she said, " I am his widow." 

The landlord had conjectured as much from the moment 
he entered the room, yet at her words a feeling of awe 
came over him. He bowed silently, unable to speak, 
knowing that he could say nothing of condolence to her. 

'^ Mr. Holmes will be much grieved," he said, at length. 
*' Your note shall be sent immediately, madam. Perhaps 
there is some other friend you desire to communicate with ?" 

" Yes," she answered boldly, and with a beating heart ; 
"there was another mentioned — ^Mr. Leveredge — Claude 
Leveredge. He lives somewhere in this neighborhood, I 
believe." 

Suddenly the landlord's face darkened. " Thank Gh)d, 
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no !" ha said, with emphasis ; "thank God, the State is rid 
of him I But I beg pardon, madam, he is a friend of yours !*' 

" Not at all," answered La Guerita quietly, her heart 
beating wildly. " As he is not here, I am sorry to have 
excited you by mentioning hira." 

" No, no, madam, you don't excite me," retunied the 
landlord, vainly endeavoring to appear calm ; " though God 
knows, some fathers would have murdered hira for less 
evil thian he has done me and mine. But enough of that, 
he is gone now." 

" What, dead !" she almost shrieked the words. 

** No, no, madam, such villains always run a long lease. 
I beg your pardon again, madam. He is not dead ; he has 
only left the country." 

*' Indeed !" 

" Yes, ma'am, he sold all his negroes, and all his lands 
and houses, except the old homestead, and went cross seas 
more than a month ago." 

" Strange I strange ! " muttered La Guerita to herself. 

" Yes, ma'am, it was," said the talkative landlord, 6on' 
sidering himself addressed ; " but, ma'am, if you know any 
thing of them, you will remember the Leveredges always 
were a strange family. But — ," growing excited again, 
" I never heard that any of them spent their lives in de- 
ceiving the innocent, squandering their fortunes at foreign 
gambling tables, and sacrificing even their old family 
servants to obtain means to live abroad in luxury. 

" To live abroad ?" 

*' Yes, ma'am, to live there. He has gone for good now. 
He came from the North about six weeks ago, and, as I 
have said, sold his plantations and slaves, swearing he 
would leave America for ever. I reckon there was no- 
body grieved much. There was almost murder every day 
on the place while he stayed there ; he was absolutely mad 
with drink or some great excitement." 
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" Ah, I am surprised," remarked La Guerita indifferently. 
" I understood he was a remarkably dignified and reserved 
gentleman." 

*' Gentleman !" hissed the landlord between his teeth, 
and with all the contempt that could be concentrated upon 
one word. Then he laughed, as if in some slight triumph, 
saying : ** You do not know the gentleman / few do, few 
do. But there is one, I think, that does. 

La Guerita had just awakened to the impropriety, or at 
least strangeness, of her long conversation with the gar- 
rulous landlord, but she lost all recollection of it at his 
words. 

"Who," she said, with sudden animation, '*who can 
know this enigmatical gentleman — unless, indeed, after 
what you have told me, I should take him for a scoun- 
drel?" 

The landlord was rebuked; he felt how unguardedly 
he had spoken. "No, no, there are few that have that 
thought," he said in agitation. " She whom I spoke of 
has not that, yet she knows him welL" 

" And does not scorn him ?" queiied La Guerita, with a 
feeling at her heart she could not define. 

**'Tis hard to say — ^'tis hard to say, ma'am," said the 
landlord, gravely. " You see, ma'am. Miss Adela is a very 
superior person. Perhaps you know her, ma'am ?" 

"No." 

" Oh, your husband's friends only. This Miss Adela is 
Mr. Norton Holmes's eldest daughter; I've known her 
since she was a child, and a mighty pert little thing she 
was, but always different from most children. We country 
people, ma'am— though I say it myself— are apt to tell 
other people our business, and try to learn theirs; but 
Miss Adela never was that-a-way. She never took any 
notice of other people's affairs, nor of what they thought 
of hers. She was always doing something that folks 
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couldn't understand, and setting their curiosity agog; 
yet they always found out in the end that she meant 
weU.'' 

" You speak of the past. Has the young lady left this 
part of the country, then ?" 

" O dear no, ma'am, but she has stayed home far more 
than usual this winter, and last summer she was North, and 
it was there they say the trouble first began." 

" What trouble ?" 

" Sure enough, ma'am, I haven't told you. Why, that 
between Claude Leveredge and Miss Adela; they are 
cousins, you know, and folks say it was always intended that 
they should marry. 'Twas talked of when he was in 
Europe, years ago, and then, I fancy. Miss Adela was not 
averse to it ; but she was only a child, and may have 
changed her notion ; least ways, people have been looking 
in vain for the wedding these five years." 

** What reason had people to suppose that Mr. Leveredge 
would marry his cousin ?" 

" A heap more to my mind than that she would marry 
him," replied the landlord, warmly. " Yes," he continued 
energetically, " people may say they're alike ; that she's 
cold and haughty, and as unfathomable altogether as 
Claude Leveredge, but I grant them all that, and yet say 
she will never marry him." 

"And why not?" asked La Guerita, greatly interested^ 
knowing that the person spoken of might soon have almost 
unlimited control of her destiny. 

"Because, ma'am. Miss Adela was not the woman to 
wait in a comer till it should please some one to take her 
out, and last summer, they do say, that she showed her 
cousin that." 

" What, engaged herself to another ?" 

" Exactly, ma'am, and Mr. Leveredge was furious, and 
succeeded in breaking off the match, they say," 
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" Good God, what could he have done that for ?" ejacu- 
latod La Guerita, startled from her wonted composure. 

"In such cases a gentleman's motives ain't hard to 
guess," returned the landlord. " Of course, he wanted Miss 
Adela himself, and it does my very heart and soul good to 
know he is foiled, whether Miss Adela acted out of revenge 
or not. There is no doubt, after dallying so long, he 
found when Miss Adela was about to marry, that he loved 
her to distraction, and that she scorned hiuL First of all, 
he broke off her marriage ; then again he left Holmsford, 
after his cousin Acton's funeral, looking like a ghost ; in- 
deed a most horrible change had come over him. People 
said he had been discarded by Miss Adela — even his own 
servants said fio. One of them told me that while he was 
at Holmsford, she saw him walking up and down a path 
in the garden, muttering the most horrible oathfi, and that 
if he failed in his purpose, then he would leave the country 
for ever. Then he went North, and he wasn't gone a month 
before he came back, in a half frenzied state. Well, he 
nei'er went near Holmsford. He sold off every thing to 
the highest bidder — and bargains they made to be sure 
— and then left the State, swearing never to set foot on 
American soil again." 

" I am almost interested in your local romance," said La 
Guerita, languidly. " And ao he is gone — well, well. Mr. 
Holmes will be suf&cient ; you will please to remember to 
have the note sent to-day." 

*' Certainly, ma'am, certainly," said the landlord, taking 
the last words as a signal of dismissal. "And pray, 
madam, is there nothing else I can do ?" 

'' Nothing at present, I thank you, except to send me a 
good laundress, — some trusty woman. I fancy my bus- 
baud particularly mentioned one connected with this 
hotel." 

" No doubt, ma'am. We have the best ; perhaps 'twas 
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Caroline, or, yes — 't was Dode — or rather Dolores, a free 
woman, ma'am, that once belonged to a Mrs. Holmes. 

" Doubtless she is the same," said La Guerita faintly. 
" Send her to me." 

" I will, ma'am, I will, early in the afternoon. But you 
look faint." 

" It is nothing, nothing," she murmured, regaining her 
composure by a great effort : " Leave me, if you please, I 
am weary." 

" Quite tired out with ray talk," thought the landlord, 
as he wended his way down stairs. '* Poor soul, no doubt 
she takes the death of her fine young husband hard. Well, 
no wonder; and yet how attentively she listened to me. 
Shows at least that she, like most women, relishes a bit of 
gossip at any time. Jira, go to Dolores, and tell her she's 
wanted early this afternoon." 



CHAPTER XL 

** Between the acting of a dreadftil thing 
And the first motion, the interim is 
like a phantasma, or a hideous dream." 

Shakmpkabs. 

La Guebita heard this order given in a loud, cheery 
voice, as she stood at her window, and shuddered as if it 
had been the announcement of some terrible fate. " Cow- 
ard that I am," she muttered, bitterly; "it must come, 
and now *tis better than at any other time. What I shall 
I, who have rushed to meet the blow, be afraid to receive 
it? No, no!" 

Thus she muttered on ; sometimes of the past — oftener 
of the future, in which the names of her mother and Claude 
Leveredge were strangely mingled. Often she wondered 
that the former came not, and, frequently glancing at her 
watch, imagined moments never before moved by so 
slowly. 

She felt a burning impatience seizing upon and master- 
ing her — a wild, passionate longing for repose — ^for that 
repose the madman hopes for when meditating suicide; 
she never for a moment dreamed of knowing happiness 
agaiii, but she fancied that a deep repose — a dreamless 
lethargy, would come upon her after the fever and mad- 
ness of the present were past. As one who, in the pain 
and frenzy of delirium, quaffs poisonous drugs and hopes 
for rest, so La Guerita DeCuba pressed to her lips a 
noxious cup, and craved oblivion. 
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It was strange that, amid these frenzied thoughts, she 
could fully realize her position, and force her mind to con- 
template it quietly. Point by point she considered the 
tale of the landlord. At the love of Claude Leveredge for 
his cousin she smiled, and accounted for his interference in 
her marriage to some freak altogether disconnected with 
her own history. For his subsequent actions — ^his agita- 
tion after the funeral of Acton Holmes — ^his sale of his 
property — his frenzy while attending to it — she accounted 
for by the failure of his schemes for obtaining possession 
of little Harold, and, perhaps, a sudden remorse, brought 
upon him by the death of her husband. 

" Yet it is strange that he left the country, after obtain- 
ing the object of his ambition," she murmured ; ^^ for has 
he not for years lived only to see mc plunged in misery, 
and now, that his hope is accomplished, he flies the scene. 
Strange, strange man ! Yet I see in him no free agent ; 
be is the sport of Fate ; his actions have been thus ruled 
that I may caiTy out my purpose — my holy purpose of 
atonement! Every obstacle has been removed from my 
path ; the one which I most feared — Claude Leveredge — 
whose presence here would have utterly baffled me — would 
have even caused rae to flee, as from a plague — no longer 
haunts the place to bar me from it. Appalled by the ruin 
he has wrought, he has fled the scene forever, and I am 
free! free! Free to call a woman of an accursed race, 
mother ! Free to pay the penalty of her folly !" 

Aroused and thrilled by the thoughts that crowded upon 
her, she at last arose, and with a quick, nervous step paced 
the floor, passing the open window, and even her child, 
without once lifting her eyes from the carpet ; once she 
laughed softly as she thought how she had fled from Enola 
and baffled pursuit. 

The laugh, low and faint though it was, thrilled and 
startled her ; she suddenly paused in her walk, clasping 
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her forehead, and asking herself, with horror, how she 
could laugh at such a time ; was she mad ?" . 

" No, not mad !" she answered herself, " and never shall 
be. Death will come before madness ; it did to Harold. 
No, no ; madness would not recompense his death : naught 
will but a long, long life of sanity, preserved through tor- 
ture. Ah, yes I far worse than the bitterness of madness 
must be my atonement !" 

She looked at her child, as he stood by the window, 
restlessly gazing upon and longing to be in the garden 
below; her heart yearned over the beautiful boy — her 
darling, her first-born ! Was the atonement demanded of 
him also? 

The struggle in her heart was but for a moment ; she 
cast the question aside by another : ^' Was not the child a 
part of herself?" 

Alas I that she did not ask : ^^ Is not this Harold's child ?" 
While she pondered, the boy looked up, and, filled with 
vague terror, bowed his head and cried piteously ; then she 
caught him to her breast, showering kisses upon him, call- 
ing him a thousand endearing names, and, by the countless 
means that mothers know, quelled his restlessness, and 
soothed him into quietness again ; even stilling his wailing 
cry : " O, mamma, let us go home I Let us go to grand-ma 
and Uncle Vic I" 

" Hush, hush !'* she said, at last, in a low voice, a thou- 
sand times more sorrowful than his own ; " we are far, 
very far, from Enola." 

" Oh, yes, mamma, but let us go back ; it is so hot and 
dusty here, and your little boy is so tired. O, mamma, I 
want to go home I" 

La Guerita put him from her, clasping her hands in 
agony, almost in remorse, as the child clung to her knees, 
repeating, again and again, amid sobs and tears, his pite- 
ous wail. 
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" Hush !" said La Guerita, at last, so sternly that for a 
moment his sobs were checked. " Listen to me, Harold ; 
look at me; remember what I say; we are never going 
home again — never ! Don't cry ! Listen again ! We are 
never going home; you must never speak of the place 
again." 

"What, not of Enola, mamma — ^that pretty place, 
mamma! where papa used to be with us, before they 
carried him away to the churchyard ?" 

She groaned in anguish : " O child, child, be still ! you 
must forget all that; never, never must you speak of it 
again. If you can not forget it, you must tell every person 
that asks you questions that you have done so." 

The boy drew back from her, his cheek slowly crimson- 
ing and his eyes filling with amazement. "What!" he 
said, " must Harold tell a lie ?" 

" Ah, what have I done !" she cried, frantically ; " I 
have put evil and falsehood into the mind of my child ! 
But he will forget — he must forget that, and all the past ! 
Yes, he shall forget," she continued, turning from the 
child as if to silence some stem antagonist; "he is so 
young, he will forget ; he must — he shall !" 

Then she turned to the child again, kissing and caress- 
ing him in a fierce, yet protecting way, telling herself that 
she was doing right to sacrifice him — feeling, in a vague 
way, that the spirit of her husband was pleased, by the deed. 

Thus the weary morning wore away. The early dinner 

was brought and sent back, almost untasted. Even the 

child could not eat ; he was sick at heart with a longing 

for his home — its dear familiars, and its simple pleasures ; 

he sighed for the fresh air and a romp in the garden ; yet 

he dared not speak of either ; and at last, overcome by the 

silence, the heat of the day, and that sickening languor, 

which even an infant can feel, he lay upon the floor and 

sobbed himself to sleep. 
5* 
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But he soon found a softer resting place; bis mother 
lifted him in her arms, and pillowed his head upon her 
bosom. And so he slept, pressing his fair cheek upon her 
heaving breast, as unconscious of the tumult raging within, 
as a moss or flower that clings to a volcano's rocky side. 

It seemed to La Guerita hours that she sat with ber 
child in her arms. At last she was aroused by a firm foot- 
step on the corridor. Her face blanched, her heart almost 
ceased to beat, as she heard a low tap at the door. She 
arose and laid the sleeping child upon the sofa. She strove 
to speak, but could not ; she knew who came, and coald 
not bid her enter. 

The knock was repeated, a little more loudly than 
before. La Gueiita, by a mighty effort, gained strength 
to totter forward and open the door. 

There stood a tall, dark woman; strikingly handsome 
still, though her hair was gray, and half covered by a ban- 
danna handkerchief, and her form clothed in homespun 
garments of coarse quality and the rudest make. 

La Guerita noted all this, even in her agitation ; she noted 
too how the salutation upon the woman's lips died away 
unspoken, as her eyes rested upon her face ; how she gazed 
upon her as on one risen from the dead. She seemed fasci- 
nated, for some seconds she neither spoke nor moved : then 
she said, with a slightly foreign accent, the more percepti- 
ble, perhaps, from its tremulousness : — 

"I beg your pardon, ma'am, 1 don't know whenever 
I've been startled so. I " 

" Sit down," said La Guerita. 

She seemed glad to avail herself of the permission, even 
though the lady remained standing. As she sank into a 
phair^ she caught the image of herself and the young 
widow reflected ii> a large mirror. She shrieked aloud, 
starting to her feet, and pointing to the mirror, while she 
exdainied: "Look^ look, and t§I] n^e v^hQ you are. O 
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God, it can not be — I" She faced the mirror with frightfi4 
eagerness, drawing La Guerita to her side, and pointing to 
the images reflected. Then suddenly she said again : ^^ For 
God's sake tell me who you are ?" 

" You know already," said La Guerita, bitterly. " Stand 
back from me. I am your daughter — ^La Guerita De- 
Cuba !» 

For a moment the quadroon remained motionless, the 
words could not augment the shock the presence of her 
daughter had given her. The two women stood as if 
entranced. They looked at each other, but no word of 
love or welcome broke from the lips of either. The 
daughter looked upon tlie mother with eyes of accusing 
wrath, while she cowered before that gaze like one 
accursed, falling at last to the floor with a bitter moan, 
sobbing forth : — 

" My daughter I my daughter, why are you here ?" 



CHAPTER Xn. 

** What is the tale that I would tell ? Not one 
Of strange adventare, bat a common tale 
Of woman^s wretchedness ; one to be read 
Daily in many a yuang and blighted heart" 

Miss Lakdon. 

These words, huskily and faintly spoken by the pros- 
trate woman, seemed to level the barrier that existed 
between mother and daughter. Suddenly they realized 
that they were mother and daughter, not mistress and 
menial Neither spoke or in any way gave vent to her 
emotion. La Guerita sank into a chair; Dolores slowly 
raised herself, and stood with downcast eyes before her 
daughter. 'Twas pitiful to see how stunned with shame 
and grief she was, how imploringly she lifted her hand, as 
if to entreat a moment^s space for thought, saying, at 
length : " Wait one moment — only one ; I shall be able to 
hear you then." 

This she said with trembling lips and voice, not as a 
mother welcoming back in hope and love a long-lost child, 
but as one averting a threatened evil. La Guerita looked 
upon her with a countenance almost subhme in its accusing 
wrath and scornful pity, for in her very soul she spumed 
with contempt the fallen woman before hei-, and yet as 
deeply pitied the mother who feared to meet the gaze of 
her child. 

Dolores Holmes saw that. She knew that a terrible 
sorrow had fallen upon her daughter's life, and that she 
was held accountable for it. She dropped her head upon 
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her hands and groaned, and just then Harold awoke with 
a cry, and called his mother to his side. 

The quadroon looked at him in amazement ; she had not 
noticed him until then. She drew near, she would have 
touched him, but La Guerita pushed her aside, as if' her 
very presence were pollution. Humbly and sadly she 
turned away, forcing back the ready tears and moving 
not again until La Guerita said calmly : " Are you ready 
to listen to me now ?" 

'* Send the child away," she murmured ; " send him 
away before you speak." 

" You are right," returned La Guerita ; " 'tis best that 
he should see and hear nothing of what must pass between 
us." 

So Harold, whose eyes seemed riveted upon the strange 
woman, was sent to the beautiful garden which he had all 
day longed to enter ; and in a few moments the mother and 
daughter were alone, with the locked door between them 
and the outer world. 

The silence that followed was short, for La Guerita felt 
that she had still a duty to perform, and with fresh impa- 
tience entered upon its accomplishment. 

*' The child is gone," she said ; " the innocent child, 
before whom we could not speak of evil, and now I am 
ready to talk to you. I, your daughter — a woman in years 
and cares — am ready to learn of my mother why she cast 
me forth to the awful fate that has come upon me." 

The mother cast an appealing glance upon her child, but 
saw no sign of yielding upon her rigid face. 

"Don't look at me," she entreated. " Lideed I cannot 
bear it. What need have you to question me — to awaken 
memories long silent ? You know I was bom a slave 
though white blood coursed through my veins. There! 
you can see it now, though years -and toil have darkened 
me. It used to be my boast, that and my beauty. But 
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oh, I have cursed it a thousand tunes ; yet I blessed it 
when Acton Holmes for its sake loved me, and brought me 
from my Cuban home to be his mistress here.'' 

'^ You dare say that to me !" cried La Guerita, with burn- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes. 

^^ God knows I speak with shame,'' sighed Dolores 
Holmes ; " but you have asked me for the truth ; you have 
a right to hear it, and you shall if you still demand it of me." 

"I do," returned La Guerita, still with indignation in 
her tones; adding, as she seated herself opposite her 
mother, " I will try to listen to you calmly, so tell me all, 
and especially how you, a mother, could put your infants 
from your breast. There, tell me that; I can ask do 
more." 

"But I must tell you more," cried Dolores, eagerly, 
" and oh, perhaps your hate may turn to pity when you 
hear my tale." 

" Don't speak of that returned La Guerita, in the tone 
in which she might have said, " Don't hope for it ;" and 
with a beating heart Dolores Holmes began the history of 
her life. 

*' You asked me a moment ago," she said, " how I dared 
to tell you that I gloried in my beauty when Acton Holmes 
brought me here to be the delight of his eyes, the idol of 
his heart !" 

She spoke those words with passionate emphasis, as if 
by them to vindicate the conduct of the man who had 
wronged her, and with such intense feeling that all shame 
passed from her voice and mien. Then, startled and 
aroused, La Guerita knew that the life of her mother, like 
her own, had been blessed, then cursed, by Love ; then the 
first thrill of sympathy with her mother sprang into being. 
But she had sworn to let no tie of blood, or any womanly 
pity, debar her from judging Dolores Holmes aright, and 
without speaking she motioned her to continue. 
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" You are calm," said Dolores, " but I don't think I can 
be when I speak of those days. Oh, I loved him so ! I 
loved him so ! He was so handsome, so grand, so good ! 
You smile. He was all tha;t, and he loved me ! Yes, he 
loved me; and if I had been the acknowledged daugh- 
ter of Senor Alvarez instead of a slave^ he would have 
sought me as his wife with all the eagerness of the wild, 
ay, mad idolatry that filled his soul when first he beheld 
me. 

"I had liever been a favorite on the plantation. My 
mistress hated and my master shunned me. I think he 
was very glad when the young American proposed to buy 
me ; and the happiest day of my life was that upon which 
I became the property of Acton Holmes. 

" Why do you look at me so? God knows it was not 
strange that I should rejoice to escape from the tyranny 
of a jealous mistress, the coldness of an indifferent mas- 
ter, and the bitter servitude I had so long endured. How 
was T, an untutored child, to know my duty toward God, 
of whom I had seldom even heard ? How was I to know 
that it was wrong for me to drink the cup of happiness 
which was held out to me — to take with joy the love so 
freely offered me ? There was no one to warn me from it ; 
no one who cared to save me from a fate worse than 
slavery. I think Rosita, my master's daughter, would 
have done so had she been near, but she had lately married 
an American named Burford, and gone with him to spend 
the winter in New York." 

" You mean Roland Burford, I suj)pose," said La Guerita, 
in some surprise. 

** Yes, that was his name," returned Dolores ; ** can it be 
possible that you know him?" 

" Fabean is now traveling with him in Europe. Con- 
tinue ; why do you pause ?" 

^^To thank God that my son is safe I" she answered, 
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soleranly. " I feared to ask of him. But I pray you now 
to tell me is he prospiTous ?" 

" Yes." 

'' And he has found a friend in Roland Burford ?" 

" A true and a firm one, I trust," replied La Guerita, 
much affected by the mention of her brother. 

" Ah !" murmured Dolores, musingly, " Roland Burford 
was a good man." 

" And he is still," said La Guerita, somewhat emphati- 
cally ; " but waste no time in talking of him now ; speak 
of youi-self, and, first of all, tell me how you gained such 
a complete knowledge of the English language ?" 

'* Easily enough," answered Dolores ; " my teacher was 
Acton Holmes. Ah I I have never forgotten the lessons 
he gave me, though later ones have faded from my mind. 
How could I forget any thing that happened during the 
four years I lived in the cottage by the river — those years, 
that were the only happy ones of my life ? 

" It is needless for me to describe to you my daily life, 
save that for three years its peacefulness was unbroken. 
Until my boy was nearly two years old, not a thought of 
the future troubled me ; my master was as kind as ever, 
and no pang of jealousy or distrust ever entered my heart, 
until I heard that a woman, who had lived as I was living, 
had been sold and sent far South, that her presence might 
not annoy her master's bride. She and her children had 
been sacrificed, why might not I be? Even then no 
thought of guilt troubled me ; it was only fear that made 
me shudder ; I could npt believe that the man I loved — 
that loved me — would act so base a part ; but he might 
die, and then what would become of me, and the child I 
had borne ?" 

" Then, too, I was soon to become, for a second time, a 
mother. Then I first learned to pray. Oh, how wildly I 
jBntreated that my child might never see the light, or that 
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at least it might not be a girl to meet a fate like mine. 
Then, for the first time, I was moody and unhappy. I 
could only weep when my master caressed me, and answer 
with sobs when he asked the cause of my dejection. 

" In the early summer, my secoud child was born. I 
shrieked in agony and fainted when they told me it was a 
girl. There was a good, kind quakeress with me, who had 
known my master from his birth. Often had she reproved 
him for his sin, but she came to me hi my hour of peril. 
By my subsequent dejection, not by any words I spoke, 
she guessed why I had fainted at your birth. I think that 
Acton, too, must have gained some idea of the cause, for 
one day he came into my room, and said : ' Dolores, I am 
about to free you and the children.' 

*' My heart bounded with joy at the words ; my fears 
all vanished; my soul was comforted, for I knew that 
Acton Holmes never retracted a promise. 

"Yes, my soul was comforted for a time — ^for a time 
only. The good woman who had visited me in my need, 
did not turn from me — as a weaker woman would have 
done — when my bodily health was restored. She saw 
that my soul was weak, not naturally vile, so she would 
not leave me without an etfort to save me. Ah, it was long 
before she could instill into my mind any knowledge of 
good or evil" 

" But she succeeded at last ?" 

" Thank God, yes." 

" What was the woman's name ?" 

" Asenith Bray. She is old and feeble now, and is called 
Aunt Sene by both black and white. She lives near 
Holmsford, in the little house in which she was bom." 

"I will find her. Go on with your story." 

Dolores raised her eyes with a look of wonder. 

" She can tell you nothing different," she said humbly ; 
^^ I am giving you the truth, without seeking to exculpate 
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myself I know I deserve all yonr doubt and scorn, 

but " her lips trembled for a few moments, she could 

say no more ; then she continued bravely : " I think, per- 
haps, Asenith Bray could more easily feel charity and sym- 
pathy for the poor, ignorant slave, than you possibly can 
for the mother who has cast a stigma upon your being.'' 

La Guerita interrupted her, impatiently. '' Don't speak 
of charity or sympathy," she exclaimed, "I know not 
what they are." 

Dolores sighed deeply, yet disdaining to reveal to La 
Guerita the effect of her words, continued firmly : — 

" I have told you that this woman — ^Asenith Bray — came 
to me after you were bom. She told me, that though 1 
was but a slave, my soul was as dear to God as, that of my 
master ; and she told me that his soul, as well as mine, ran 
in danger of destruction. 

'^ I told something of this to Acton, but he laughed and 
told me he could care for his own soul, and that he did 
not fear the vengeance of God for his conduct toward a 
woman he loved but could not maiTy. 

" His answer silenced my apprehensions on that point. 
Then Asenith pointed to my children: 'They are to be 
free,' she said, ' but will they ever be happy ? They, the 
base-born children of a harlot. At least, if you can not 
redeem the past, make fair the future.' 

"What did it matter? There was negro blood in their 
veins, they could never rise in the world. My shame 
would not affect them. Yet for days Asenith's words 
rang in my ears, and then for the first time I realized fully 
that I had sinned. 

"Again and again came Asenith Bray. Again and 
again she read passages from the Bible which treated of 
my sin. At last a day came upon which I bowed my soul 
in anguish, and craved the mercy of my insulted God. Oh, 
then — :then it wad hard to do what the law commanded ; 
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to put the love of Acton Holmes from me, to entreat him 
to leave me and my children in peace. Ah, I never 
thought for a moment he would take my darlings from 
me, or I could not have spoken. 

" I had time to weigh well my decision. My master 
went North that summer, and did not return until fall. 
Oh, how I dreaded his return. It seemed to me cruel 
that he hurried back, because he feared that I and my 
new-bom child were ailing still. And in the midst of his 
kindness I had to tell him how I abhorred the life I had 
led, and to entreat him to put me away from him — to 
make me the lowest of his slaves — to sell me and my chil- 
dren at the block, rather than make me sin again. 

'^ At first he did not understand me ; then he laughed, 
thinking some trifling annoyance had excited me. But 
when I burst into a flood of tears and with passionate 
emphasis repeated what Aunt Asenith had told me, he 
cursed her name, but I silenced him by pointing to my 
Bible ; ' there,' said I, ' I learned my sin.' 

" Bitterly then he upbraided me. ' I thought you loved 
me,' he said, *and for that reason I have never looked 
upon you as a mere slave. But it cannot be possible that 
you have deceived me all these years — ^that you have ever 
feared and hated me.' 

' And I have not, I have not,' I cried* ' Better far 
would it have been if I had done so. Oh, my master, I 
have loved you. I love you still; but I hear the Lord 
saying to me, as to the Magdalen of old — Go and sin no 
more.' 

" I shall never forget the look he gave me then — Sk look 
that said, ' I have lost you for ever,' while he muttered : 
' I taught her myself those cursed letters — ^blind fool that 
I was.' 

" Then he went from the house ; I thought, I hoped, 
never to return. Yet the very hope seemed death to me, 
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and I fell fainting to the floor. That night, after the moon 
])ad risen, Asenith Bray came to me ; she wept over me, 
yet she rejoiced and comforted me. 

" For three long months I saw no creature but her. God 
only knows what I suffered in that time, yet I strove to 
reconcile myself to my fate. What that was to be I never 
inquired even of myself. I imagined dimly that I was to 
live in that little cottage for ever — ^I and my children, 
contented to know that Acton Holmes was somewhere in 
the outer world, caring for and protecting us. For 
although he never came, or sent any word to me, I placed 
in him the simple faith with which an humble Christian 
believes in and relies on the God she can not see." 

Dolores paused, looking furtively at La Guerita, who 
rose abruptly, more touched by her mother's words than 
she would own even to herself. In a moment she returned 
to her seat, as if ashamed of her momentary weakness, and 
impatiently motioned her to proceed. 

" He came to me in the early spring," she began abruptly, 
yet in a low, sad voice ; " I was sitting upon the steps with 
my baby in my arms, and my beautiful blue-eyed boy play- 
ing at my feet, when the gate swung back, and, looking 
up, I saw my master standing in the path. 

" I could neither speak nor move. I think for the first 
moment I was overwhelmed with joy — the next with fear. 
But Fabian rushed toward him with a joyful cry. Then 
I sprang forward and held him back ; but my master bent 
down and caressed him, then said : ' Send him away, Do- 
lores, and let me look at the girl.' 

" I obeyed, trembling with alternations of heat and cold, 
a^ he took you in his arms, looked at you gravely, kissed 
you again and again, and said at length : ' Poor little one, 
she is a tiny creature to leave her mother.' 

" I was stunned by his words — those cruel words ! I 
had never thought he would take you from me. As soon 
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as I could speak, T entreated him to spare ine such a bitter 
pang, crying out that I could not, would not live without 
my children, that my heart would break. 

" I know he pitied me ; he could not see my anguish and 
do otherwise, lie led me into the house, and endeavored 
to comfort me, and, when I became calmer, told me his plans. 
They dazzled me, though at first I would not yield to 
them. His children — his^ he said — were not to feel their 
mother's shame. He was pitiless, I thought then, as he 
went on to say, how, for their sakes, he had yielded to 
my prayer, and that for them he would vow himself to 
perpetual celibacy, that no legitimate children might wean 
from them his love. 

"For a time I was madly jealous of my babes: they 
were all in all — I nothing. Ah, since that, I have seen 
wives, bear ihe some pangs in silence, and, ere long, I 
smothered mine, and listened with patience to his words. 

" His plan was to fiee them, and place them where their 
birth would never be suspected. They could pass for white 
children, and an education and fortune should bo given 
them. 

" I cannot tell you what days and nights of bitterness I 
passed before I would yield my children up. Asenith Bray 
pleaded with me in vain ; it was but the thought that your 
life, if passed in slavery, would be cursed like mine, that 
induced me at last to let them go. 

" And so they took my children from me — Acton and 
Asenith. For years I never knew where they were ; I 
only knew they were safe, that they were never to know 
their mother — never to learn how low a thing she was." 

Dolores paused, seemingly living again, in thought, the 
terrible hour that had left her childless. Her eyes blazed 
with fury and desperation, and her cheeks burned like 
live coals. La Guerita looked at her in amazement, until 
the lights slowly £ided from her eyes, and the crimson 



from her cheeks, and thought: ^And thus her violent 
asTonv wore oat : terrihle but short-lived are the emotions 
of her race." 

It seemed as if Dolores read her thoughts, for she said 
monmfolly : '^ Acton Holmes came back to me and gave 
me the emancipation papers of my children and myself 
but what were they to me ? I hnd lost ray children ! Ah, 
have von ever missed a babv's head from vonr breast? 
Have you listened in vain for the wailing cry or the 
happy murmur ? Have you felt the twining of soft hair 
round your fingers, and baby lips pressing yours, and then 
awoke to find it all a dream ? If so, you can pity me ! 
For day aad night have I passed like that since my chil- 
dren left me, broken-hearted, at that cottage door." 

"Don't speak to me of that," muttered La Guerita, 
huskily. " Calm yourslf, and leave me ; I can bear no 
more now. Let no one know that I have returned, and 
come to me again to-morrow.** 

She arose, and passed into her bedroom, fearing longer 
to trust herself in the presence of the woman whose tale 
had aroused the emotions of love and pity which she had 
fancied dead in her heart. She threw herself on the bed, 
pressing her hands upon her throbbing temples, and vainly 
striving to still the wild thoughts that crowded her braia 
Ere long she started to her feet, aroused by the voice of 
Harold, who rushed to her arms, exclaiming, with pas- 
sionate sobs: ''She did hurt me, mamma; she did hurt 
me." 

"Who, my darling? Who dared to hurt you?" 

" The woman who was with you, mamma ; she saw me 
in the garden, and jumped toward me, and nearly killed 
me." 

"How, my child?" 

" Oh, she pressed me to her so hard, and kissed me, as if 
I was iron and couldn't be hurt ; but I kicked her though," 
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he added triumphantly, glancing at his dainty little boots, 
** and she soon let me go, and I know I hurt her, for she 
leant against a tree and crieti awfully." 

" Even this child repels her," thought La Guerita bit- 
terly: *'Even this child spurns the woman that bore 
mer 



CHAPTER Xm. 



Is it madness or no ? 



That night the hours passed drearily to two persons, at 

least, in M . They were filled to La Guerita, as they 

had ever been since her husband's death, with strange and 
exciting dreams ; and to Dolores they seemed fraught 
with bitter memories and wild apprehensions. She longed 
for the morning, that she might hasten to her daughter to 
learn why she had returned to awaken the buried past, 
to fill her heart with agony. Yet, when the dawn came, 
a sudden terror seized her, and hours passed before she 
dared to present herself before her daughter. 

It was almost noon when she at last started to her feet, 
and liurri(^d impetuously toward the hotel As she turned 
into the street, she was arrested by the voice of the land- 
lord, who had noted with much curiosity her long interview 
with his guest on the previous day. 

" Stop a minute ! stop, Dolores !" he cried ; " Are you 
trying to overtake the steam-cars? A mighty hot day 
this for such an experiment, I should think. Where are 
you going to at such a rate ?" 

"Only to the hotel, Mr. Sterling," she answered, re- 
spectfully. 

" Well, *tisn't a running away, that I know of,'' he re- 
turned, with a laugh, " So you needn't go as if 'twas a 
race-horse, and you were forced to overtake it. Who do 
you suppose wants you at the hotel in such a hurry ?" 

Dolores well knew that the landlord had some object ia 
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putting these questions, and she shrewdly suspected that 
he wished to learn something of the widow and her son. 
She looked at him keenly, replying that she didn't suppose 
that anybody wanted her particularly, but that she had a 
heap of work to do and was in a hurry, for the widow lady 
had ordered her to go to her that morning. 

'' Ah, a very fine lady Mrs. Grey appears to be — a very 
fine lady, indeed," remarked the landlord, " and her face 
seems quite familiar to me. I am sure I have seen her or 
her ghost before." 

Dolores grew pale with alarm, and before the landlord 
could prevent her, rushed past him and entered the hotel. 
She ran up the stairs with a wildly beating heart, and 
knocked at the door of her daughter's room. 

She was answered by a clear, ringing laugh, and the 
door was thrown open by Harold, who shrank back in 
alarm ^ivhen he saw the dark, stem woman who had 
aroused his passion the day before. 

La Guerita noticed his fear, and bade him go to the gar- 
den. With a flushed face Dolores stood by to let him pass, 
and then, locking the door, turned toward her daughter. 

For a moment neither spoke. Dolores, indeed, forgot 
her errand ; she was too much lost in contemplation of the 
utter woe enstamped upon her daughter's countenance to 
remember that she had still to learn what had cast it 
there. 

La Guerita first broke the silence. " I sent a messenger 
to Mr. Norton Holmes last night," she said, " asking him 
to meet me here to-day. A gentleman has just driven up 
to the door ; look from the window and tell me whether it 
is he." 

Some fancied resemblance of the new-comer to Claude 
Ijeveredge induced these words, therefore she was not sur- 
piised when Dolores answered in the affinuative. 

She gazed at him listlessly as he sprang from his buggy, 
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and stood for a moment giving directions to the negro ser- 
vant who had accompanied him. 

" I have come into town to see Mrs. Grey/' she heard 
him say to the landlord, as he tmned to enter the house. 
" Ah, little thought we, Sterling, when poor young Grey 
was here that we should see his widow so soon. Bnt 
such is lifa Send up. Sterling, and let her know I am 
here." 

La Guerita met the messenger at the door, and sent him 
back with a request to Mr. Holmes that he would come up 
to her private parlor. 

A few minutes later the servant announced, ^^Massa 
Norton Holmes." 

La Guerita advanced to meet him, with difficulty sum- 
moning words in which to thank him for his visit. 

" I am only too happy to he of the slighest service to 
you, madam,** returned Mr. Holmes, courteously, as he 
looked upon her with admiration and a perplexed gaze, 
which showed her face was familiar to hirai. Presently he 
nodded to Dolores, who had shrunk into the darkest comer 
of the room, and then took the seat La Guerita offered. 

Trembling from head to foot, she sank into a chair oppo- 
site him. She strove to command her voice, but it shook 
as she said : " You are doubtless curious to know why I 
have sent for you. I will explain." 

She attempted to continue, but words failed her. She 
sprang to her feet, tore back the curtains from the window, 
and turned toward her wondering visitor, exclaiming : *' Is 
my face familiar to you ? Do you know me ? Do you 
know me ?" 

Startled and disconcerted by her strange action and ab- 
rupt query, Mr. Holmes regarded her with amazement, 
knowing that her face was familiar, but totally unable to 
say where he had seen its like before. 

^^ You are puzzled I Think, think, Mr. Holmes I" 
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Thus cried La Guerita, standing before him, trembling 
with exciteihent, dazzlino; his vision by her flashing eyes, 
her glowing cheeks. " Think I think ! think !" she reiter- 
ated, each exclamation tending rather to baffle than accel- 
erate his mind. 

He began to imagine that he stood in the presence of a 
mad woman, and each moment grew more nervous and 
confused. 

" What, does your memory fail you ?" cried La Guerita. 
" Look ! this will strengthen it," and with a grasp as strong 
as iron she caught the arm of the trembling quadroon, and 
drew her to her side. 

" Good God !" ejaculated the planter, springing from his 
chair, " you are the daughter of Dolores Holmes !" 

At his words all her mad excitement died out. She 
turned from her mother with a gesture of contetnpt, laying 
bitterly : " I am the daughter of Dolores Holmes !" 

The poor woman burst into tears, and threw herself at 
the feet of her pitiless daughter, entreating her to tell her 
why she had come back to publish her shame. 

'' I beg of you to say nothing, for a few minutes, at least," 
said Mr. Holmes, helplessly passing his hand over his brow, 
like one awakening from a perplexing dream, " I thought 
yoii called yourself the widow of Mr. Harry Grey." 

She answered him composedly : " I am the widow of the 
man who was known to you by the name of Harry Grey. I 
was his proud and happy wife, until a villain stabbed him 
to the heart by revealing the story of my birth !" 

She shrieked out the last words adding frantically: 
" How could he live when he knew that his love, his honor 
had beeii given into the hands of a base-born slave ?" 

A deathly pallor overspread her face as she spoke these 
words. Not knowing what to say or do, Mr. Holmes 
entreated her to be calm, to seat herself, to cease speaking. 

But Rhe heecLed not his words, but still standing, with 
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her mother crouching mt her ftet, she tdd in disjointed, 
sometimes almost incoherent, sentences, the story of her 
woes. 

She mentioned no names, jet she made the tale quite 
plain to the understanding of her hearers ; and when it was 
ended Norton Holmes asked in amazement, as Dolores had 
done, why she had retnmed to acknowledge her origin. 

Dolores hushed her sobs, and half raised herself to hear 
the answer. 

Leaning across the table and looking the planter steadily 
in the face, La Gnerita said, in low, thrilling tones : '^ Nor- 
ton Homes, I have come to end my life as it began, to 
cast from me my £sdse position. I have come to be a 
slave l" 

For some moments Norton Holmes regarded her with a 
startled gaze, scarcely belieTing that he heard aright, and 
totally unable to grasp the fall meaning of her words. Not 
so Dolores. She had instantly comprehended them, and 
cried: — 

^ Alas, alas ! she is mad ! she is mad !^ 

" What was it you said ?" he asked at length ; ** Was it 
that yon had come here to be a slave ?" 

" Yes i/our slave !" 

**My slave? I have no clsdm upon you; you were 
freed years ago by Acton Holmes !'' 

*"*• I know that you have no claim upon me," she said, 
" but I am free to give you one. I must — ^I will return to 
slavery ! Freedom has been my curse ! It has made me a 
desolate widow, without hope in the world or in God V* 

^If you return to slavery that will not be changed," 
began Mr. Holmes, but she interrupted him, crying: — 

** It will be my atonement !" 

" For what ?" he demanded, in astonishment. 

La Guerita laughed wildly. ^^ For what ! He asks me 
for what ! He asks me for what I would render atonement ! 
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He asks that of the wife whose husband died for very 
shame of her." 

Mr. Holmes gazed upon her for some moments in sad 
perplexity, saying at length in a voice of compassion: 
" Poor lady, poor lady I I pity you I'' 

" Then you will help me !" she entreated, clasping her 
hands passionately together. " You think me mad, but I 
am not so ; I shall be if you deny my pi-ayer I I will not 
live if you send me back to that place where my husband 
lies buried I" 

" You forget that I do not even know where it is," said 
Mr. Holmes, soothingly, " and indeed I would not send you 
back If I could. Become my guest ; your friends shall 
never take you to your home while it is hateful to you." 

" No, no, no !" returned La Guerita, " I will never be a 
guest in any house. Make me your slave, and above all 
keep the secret I have given you inviolate; let no one 
know who I am or whence I came." 

" I will not, I will not I" exclaimed Mr. Holmes ; " Good 
God I I know not what to do. If I might consult my 
lawyer !" 

*' Do so," said La Guerita ; " Is he a man of honor, who 
can keep a secret ?" 

" Yes, indeed ; and in all things Ernest Gordon will 
advise us well." 

Dolores had been listening in silent horror until these 
words were spoken, then she raised herself and cried en- 
treatingly : "Don't speak to Ernest Gordon ; let it be any 
one but him !" 

Mr. Holmes turned toward her frowningly, with a sharp 
reproof on his lips, which was, however, checked by a 
knock at the door. 

"O mamma I" exclaimed Harold, as it was opened, " Just 
see what beautiful flowers Fve got I Put a rose in your 
hair ; there, that pretty white rose." 
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He stopped suddenly upon seeing the strange gentleman, 
who indeed arrested his attention by placing his hand 
beneath the boy^s chin, and raising it to meet his carefol 
scrutiny. 

"Ah," he muttered, "Acton Holmes can never be for- 
gotten while that child lives.*' 

" Child, what is your name ?" 

" Harry Grey," he said, readily, glancing at his mother, 
as if for approbation for remembering so well the lesson 
she had given him. 

Norton Holmes arose to depart. He was glad that the 
appearance of the child gave him an excuse for hurrying 
away; he wanted to leave the presence of the beautiful 
young widow that he might ponder her words. He said 
something of this as he suffered the child to escape. 

" You will remember that you are pledged to secrecy, 
and that your lawyer also must be," said La Guerita. 
" Send him to me and I will tell you alL Till to-morrow, 
good-by." 

" She bade me fiirewell with the air of a princess," mut 
tered Norton Holmes, as he descended the stairs. " How 
can she even dream of becoming a slave? The idea is pre- 
posterous. Ah, I have it ; Dolores was right. The woman 
is mad !" 

He paced the long piazza in a deep study, saying to hini- 
self at length, "I'll see the matter through ! I'll send Tom 
home with an excuse for my absence, and see Gordon this 
yery day." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** Thlnks^t thoa there are no serpents in the world 
Bnt those who glide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the lackless foot that presses tbeni ? 
There are, who, in the path of social life. 
Do bask their spotted skins in fortone^s sun, 
And sting the soul.^ 

JOANKA BaILLOI. 

" Ebnest Gordon, Att'y-at-Law." So read the golden 
letters of a sign-board, that had swung for more than twenty 
years before a small brick house, in the county town of 

M , in the State of North Carolina. It had attracted 

but little attention when first placed there by a poor and 
unknown young man, but in course of time it became the 
pride of every good citizen, being, indeed, to them the very 
symbol of wealth and respectability. 

Early in his youth, Ernest Gordon had been called a 
"rising man,^ and ere his fiftieth year, he had, in the 

opinion of the people of M , attained the very acme of 

human glory. 

By a steady application to business, a thorough knowl- 
edge of his profession, and, it was said, a strictly honorable 
application of it, he had made himself master of a large 
fortune, and raised himself to a high and unmovable posi- 
tion ; he held, it was said, the most cherished secrets of 
scores of families, and, therefore, his private as well as 
public influence was almost unlimited. Thrice h^d he 
represented the people in Congress, and was the acknowl- 
edged leader of public opinion in M — — . 

Lamentable, indeed, would have been considered the 
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ignorance of any person who had ever been in M , who 

confessed to not knowing Ernest Gordon, at least by sight, 
or to any doubt as to the whereabouts of his office. There 

it was that the sages and wits of M most did congrts 

gate ; there the news of the day was canvassed ; there the 
affairs of nations were discussed and settled. 

This office was ever a pleasant place to a certain class in 

M . To the idle, the ignorant, the ill-born, it was 

unenterable, save on business ; while to kindred spirits of 
its master its doors were ever open, and never so in vain. 

The passer-by, early on a sultry afternoon in July, 1859, 
would have imagined it a club-ioom, rather than the office 
of a staid and venerated judge. A knot of gentlemen were 
gathered upon the shaded porch, sitting or standing in 
various attitudes, more expressive of ease than grace, and 
all indicative of southern life. Business hours were over, 
and the group of lawyers and merchants lazily abandoned 
themselves to the relaxation called for by the heat of the 
day. 

But Ernest Gordon, ever active, ever vigilant, did not 
suffer the leisure hours passed in his office to be wholly 
unproductive. Local news first canvassed and dismissed, 
political discussions usually followed, and upon this after- 
noon promised to be of an unusually exciting character. 

Ernest Gordon, as was his wont, said little, but listened 
most attentively to each opinion as it was advanced, smil- 
ing thoughtfully that day upon the estimates cast upon the 
characters of the candidates for the Presidency, and their 
chances of election. 

" Democracy will not have the easy victory that you 
imagine," he said once; "the Republicans are strong — 
very strong. I tell you that slavery, the basis of our 
Southern Democracy, has of late been growing weak be- 
fore its opponents ; you know that — you, who have seen it 
reel before the puny blows of a novelist, and a mere com- 
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piler of statistics — ^you, who have witnessed the burning 
of a tissue of lies, called " TJncle Tom's Cabin," and the 
paltry book of Helper. We all know how the institution 
reels, when we even fear those frivolous missiles that have 
been hurled against it." 

" They are not worth speaking of," said a pompous-look- 
ing gentleman, looking at Mr. Gordon with much surprise ; 
" the deeds of Congress, sir — the works of the nation — 
those are what we must look to, not the highly-colored 
pictures of malicious individuals." 

Mr. Gordon again smiled in his peculiar manner. " Those 
highly-colored pictures are what influence most the minds 
of the people," he said, gravely ; " so 'tis in wisdom that 
we cast them into bonfires ; there have been manv of late. 
Yes, sir," he added, earnestly, " these isolated cases of the 
wrongs of slavery, which have of late years been brought 
before the public, have done more to make it abhon-ent 
than a hundred years of legislation would have done." 

" Ah I" 

" Yes ; and I tell you farther, that were it possible to 
produce one incontestable case where slavery had been 
preferred to freedom, not only for its name — for much, 
indeed, is in a name — but for its strengthening and genial 
influence upon the mind, it would do more to reinstate it 
in the affections of the people than all the strength of our 
voices and force of our weapons can ever do." 

" Perhaps so," admitted one ; " but where can such an 
example be obtained. Negroes, though, without doubt, 
happier in slavery than in any other state, have not the 
strength of mind to acknowledge it. Were my own an 
exception, I would gain you the wished-for example by 
freeing them all to-morrow ; but, faith, I fear they are all 
such fools the smallest among them would cling to liberty, 
and I should be a penniless victim of misplaced confi- 
dence." 

e* 
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There was a general laugh at these words, in the midst 
of which Ernest Gordon rose to welcome a new-comer, 
who seemed well-known to all, and whose appearance 
elicited exclamations of: "How'd you do, Squire? When 
did you come to town ? All well ?*' 

" All well, I thank you," returned the gentleman, as he 
shook hands with all in succession ; '^ busy discussing poli- 
tics, I hear. Well, well, I hope all will go right ; these 
are troublous times. Gordon, excuse me, I am only in 
town for the day — can I have two words alone with 
you ?" 

He spoke hurriedly, and seemed under the influence of 
some great neiTOus excitement. 

" Come into the office," said the lawyer ; " I am always 
ready for business, you know." 

He ushered his visitor into an inner room, and closed 
and locked the door. 

"That's right, Gordon, that's right I" said Mr. Holmes; 
" no one must hear us ; for, by Jove, I have a secret for 
you that will make your ears tingle I" 

He spoke excitedly, yet with a certain childish delight, 
almost pitiful to witness in a man — a man, too, of middle 
age, tall, and muscular in frame, and with a countenance 
that would have been strikingly handsome, but for the 
lines around the mouth, that plainly indicated a vacillating 
mind. 

The subtle lawyer knew his client well. He smiled at 
the sudden outbreak, and said, quietly : " No one can hear 
us, Mr. Holmes. Whatever your business is, you can 
safely entrust it to me, you know that." 

" I do, indeed I" said Mr. Holmes, almost gratefully ; ** I 
shall never forget how well you managed John's affisiirs, 
and that sad fellow, Claude's." 

"And, of course, he has been getting into trouble 
.gain," said the lawyer, impatiently. 

i 
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" For once you are wrong ; he baa been doing notbing 
of the sort," returned Mr. Holmes, laughing; '*and, in 
fact, he has notbing to do with the affair I have come to 
consult you upon. But the most extraordinary thing has 
happened." 

" Pray explain !" exclaimed the lawyer, with more haste * 
than courtesy ; " whom does the matter refer to ?" 

^' Oh, to a dozen people, but mostly to Acton Holmes." 

" To Acton Holmes !" exclaimed Gordon, in amazement ; 
*' why he has been dead six months or more ; his will is 
proved, and every thing seemed correct ; what has turned 
up now ?" 

"His daughter!" 

" My dear sir, I don't understand you," exclaimed the 
lawyer, blankly. 

" I have actually puzzled a lawyer at last," said Mr. 
Holmes, laughing ; " why, Gocdon, you don't mean to tell 

me you have been in M twenty years and not heard 

its choicest bit of gossip ?" 

*' That can't well be," he returned, smiling ; " yet for the 
life of me I can not tell what you mean. You tell me 
Acton's daughter is here ; he was never married ; how can 
I tell what you mean ?" 

*' I suppose you know Dolores Holmes ?" was the reply. 

"All the town does that," answered Gordon. "Oh, 
Oh I I see now," he added," his quick mind seizing upon 
the clue thrown toward him ; " I remember now — she was» 
Acton's slave some years ago, I believe, and she ha^ two or, 
three children, that went no one knows where, hadn't she?''* 

" It appears that Acton knew where, they we? e, and one 
of them has found her way back.** 

" What, to assert herself i^Cs^pn^ daughter ?^* 

" Not at all I not at aH J Good God, Gordon, it is won- 
derful — ^it is terrible \ she has come back to own herself 
Dolores' cl^ughter — to re-enter slavery !" 
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For a moment the lawyer, ordinarily calm under the 
most exciting circumstances, was overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment, then he burst into a laugh of uncontrollable 
delight " Come back to slavery !" he almost shouted — 
" Come back ! Here is a triumph for us ! She is young ! 
Is she pretty? Has she been supported well! TeD me 
all — tell me every thing. This is a triumph, indeed I" 




CHAPTER XV. 

NoBTON Holmes looked at the lawyer in amazement. 
Until the cause of his hilarity was explained, he was 
inclined to think that he had taken leave of Iiis senses. ' 

*' Yonr mirth is imcalled for," he said at length, " for I 
have passed my word that no one shall be made acquainted 
with her history. She, in some way, obliged me to do 
that." 

" Obliged you ! obliged you," exclaimed Mr. Gordon 
incredulously ; " Why what sort of a woman is she to be 
able to do that I" 

" You had better go and see her," returned Mr. Holmes, 
" for I confess myself totally unable to give you a just idea 
of her." 

*' Fll go," said the lawyer, promptly. 

"That would be best," observed Mr. Holmes, doubt- 
fully, " if she would consent to receive you." 

Mr. Gordon laughed. '* Receive me ; why certainly she 
will. Amuse yourself with the papers for a short time, 
and I will prove it to you." 

But nearly two hours elapsed before he re-entered the 
office. 

" You are right," he said, ** she is truly an extraordinary 
woman. I left you without first learning her history, that 
I might judge her character by hearing it from her own 
lips." 

*' And what conclusion have you arrived at ?" 

*' None ; positively none. She is a perfect enigma." 
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" There is no doubt that she is insane." 

" Pardon me, I see nothing like, insanity about her. We 
lawyers are in the habit of looking beneath the surface. 
That woman is either acting a part to obtain some hidden 
object, or she is blindly following the instinct of her race, 
who ever shrink from care, and joyfully accept slavery as a 
means of throwing the responsibilities of life upon another's 
shoulders." 

"And you think that for that reason, Afiicans are hap- 
pier in slavery than when free ?" 

" If in a civilized country, yes. And to prove that, I 
have long wished for the example which has now presented 
itseltl But unfortunately we can at present make no use 
of it. Not only our pledge of secrecy but the safety of the 
wouian prevents that. If her tale is true, the slightest 
publicity would call her friends to her rescue." 

'' Which would certainly be the best thing that could 
happen," said Mr. Homes. *' I am sure I don't want her." 

*' Why she will be invaluable to you," exclaimed Mr. 
Gordon. Where will you find such a governess for your 
children. Ah, how happy should I be had she chosen me 
for her master." 

" Adela would never consent to it," muttered Mr. 
Holmes. 

The lawyer frowned. Miss Adela Holmes was one of 
the few ladies for whom he entertained any feeling but 
that of courteous indifierence. But from her childhood 
she had been antagonistic to him. He admired her charac- 
ter, but could not symjiathize with it, and silently deter- 
mined that in that one case, at least, his will should triumph 
over hers. 

" Let us put this business aside," said the lawyer suavely, 
" until after we have dined. I have no doubt but that your 
objections to La Guerita DeCuba's proposition will vanish 
when you consider it in all its points." 
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They left the office, and walked slowly down the shaded 
street. 

"I utterly refuse to look at the matter in a political 
light," said Mr. Holmes. '* I shall try to do what is best 
for the widow, and I am sure, if Adela were consulted, she 
would set us just right." 

" Oh, without doubt," assented the lawyer, closing his 
lips determinedly, as he added in thought : '' But she shall 
never have a chance to thwart nie in this matter. Before 
this time to-morrow, that mad woman shall be a slave." 

The lawyer's task was a difficult one, but he carried it 
forward without flinching. By the arts of persuasion he 
knew so well how to employ, he succeeded in a few hours, 
not only in satisfying Mr. Holmes that his duty lay in the 
enslavement of La Guerita DeCuba, but also in silencing 
the almost frantic mother, who, with prayers and tears, 
entreated him to save her child from the bonds she 
craved. 

The next day all clients were denied admittance to 
!Emest Gordon. He devoted himself to Mr. Holmes, 
retaining him by his side while he examined various docu- 
ments and prepared others, going with him in the morning 
to visit La Guerita, who only begged that there might be 
no delay in the necessary formalities. 

The lawyer courteously agreed to her demand for haste. 
Early in the afternoon a paper was ready for her signature, 
in which she voluntarily resigned her freedom, and chose 
Norton Holmes as her future master. 

Mr. Gordon read it slowly and carefully, paused at times 
to explain any doubtful passage. La Guerita listened with 
rapt attention. 

" Ton have heard the terms of that document," said the 
lawyer, " are you ready to accede to them ?" 

"Quite ready," she answered, firmly. "I have Mr. 
Holmes's verbal promise never to sell me, or part me from 
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my child. That is all I require. I am ready to sign away 
my freedom." 

" You will then deliver to me, as Mr. Holmes^s attorney, 
your papers of emancipation." 

" Certainly ; they are in the hands of Dolores Holmes.'' 

Mr. Gordon turned toward the quadroon : " You hear 
what your daughter says ; give me the paper, Dolores." 

" Never !" she exclaimed, clasping her hands on her 
bosom. '^ She is mad, I tell you ! She shall not sacrifice 
herself; she is mad I" 

*' I am not mad," said La Guerita, in a voice of thrilling 
earnestness. " If you have a God, pray him to make me 
so, or else give me peace yourself. Let me make my 
atonement — I command you not to thwart me. Give me 
the paper." 

Dolores drew the folded paper from her bosom, and 
started forward, as the lawyer took it from her hand and 
glanced over its contents. 

" Now you may sign," he said. 

Dolores covered her face and groaned, and Norton 
Holmes laid his hand upon the arm of La Guerita, saying 
loudly, and in a voice of entreaty: " Consider the matter; 
consider it, I beg. Do you know what that bond will make 
you ?" 

" I know what my freedom has made me," she cried. 
'' It has made me a blight and a curse I It has made me a 
murderess ! Stand back and let me sign I" 

Mr. Gordon threw open the door, and the landlord and 
his brother entered. *' These will be your witnesses," he 
said, placing the paper before her. 

She seized the pen eagerly, and without a pause, in 
large, firm characters, signed the fatal deed. It was then 
signed by the witnesses, who, unconscious of the nature of 
the document, bowed, and withdrew. 

Those who remained, expected to see La Guerita PeCuba 
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swoon, or burst into tears after her desperate deed was 
done, but she sat down quietly, taking her child upon her 
knees, and whispering softly over him that the anguish 
was passed, the atonement was begun. 

They left her alone. Dolores rushed forth to lier cabin 
to weep and pray, while Norton Holmes, feeling half 
guilty, as one who had blindly consented to the death of 
the innocent, walked slowly down the street, arm in arm 
with the triumphant lawyer, who, rubbing his hands 
delightedly together, exclaimed : " The best day's work I 
ever did in my life. Look back at your slave, Mr. Holmes, 
she is looking at her master from the window." 

" Good God, it is dreadful," sighed the planter, ** and 
what will Adela say ?" 

The lawyer smiled, and glanced triumphantly back at the 
window where La Guerita still quietly sat. Oh, how 
madly she would have started from her repose had she 
known that at the moment she signed the fatal bond, her 
brother Fabean stood at the door of Enola, and asked for 
his lost sister. 



CHAPTER XVL 

**■ The past is spent and done with, and the fatore la uieertain.** — Axvoimrui. 

It was arranged by Mr. Gordon, on the followiDg day, 
til at La Guerita should quietly leave the hotel, and, in 
order to baiEe the curious, that she should take tickets for 

OIK? of the southern towns, but leave the cars at K ^ a 

station seven miles east of Holmsford. There Mr. Holmes, 
who had returned to his home, was to meet her, and con- 
duct her to his estate. 

She left the hotel without again seeing her mother ; she 
wished to forget all the past, and unconsciously shrank 
from the pain of meeting one who had been so intimately 
connected with it, for she could not yet forgive her or pal- 
liate her sin. 

Harold was delighted beyond measure to leave the 
rooms in which he had been almost constantly confined, 
and, as thoy passed rapidly through tlie country, monoto- 
nous though it was, he found a thousand objects to arouse 
his wonder and delight. They were uncared for and 
unnoticed by his mother, who sat beside him unconscious 
of the wondering and admiring glances cast upon her, or 
of aught that was pa'^sing. It seemed to her a very long 

time before they reached the station at E , They 

entered it at last, very slowly, and she regarded it with idle 
curiosity, dreaming not how valuable her scrutiny would 
one day prove. 

She exchanjxed her seat in the cars for one in the car- 
riage, in which Mr. Holmes had come to meet her, bat felt 



i 
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not the slightest agitation or curiosity concerning the peo- 
ple she would shortly meet. During the long drive Mr. 
Holmes vainly endeavored to draw her into conversation, 
but he soon perceived that her thoughts were far away. 
She seemed, indeed, lost to the present, until Mr. Holmes, 
who had been talking with Harold, said : — 

" Look out of the window, Harry, and across the field, 
you will see a large white house; that is Holmsford, 
where you are going to live." 

Then La Guerita suddenly aroused herself. At first she 
saw nothing more than a large white house, half hidden 
by tall trees, and a long row of negro cabins, which, with 
numerous out-houses, almost formed the appearance of a 
small village. Upon approaching nearer. La Guerita per- 
ceived that the principal building was erected, after the 
fashion of many Southern houses, in two parts, connected 
and surrounded by piazzas, which were at that season fes- 
tooned with flowering vines. Indeed, the house formed 
the center of a mass of shrubbery, that extended for some 
^cres. The month of roses had passed, yet thousands were 
blooming still in the gard,ens of Holmsford, enchanting the 
eye and filling the air witl> fragrance. 

'' Adela has a passion for roses," remarked Mr. Holmes, 
as he assisted La Guerita from the carriage, and ushered 
her through the garden to a side door of the house, *' and 
some taste, you will perceive, for other flowers as well." 

ITiat was readily apparent, if she had any thing to do 
with the arrangement of the gard,en. Great was the 
variety of plants — nearly every species of native flowers 
and many exotics — all placed with such delicate regard to 
form and color that each attracted its due share of notice 
without in the least detracting from the claims of others. 
Before they reached the door by which she was to enter 
the house, La Guerita for an instant lost the remembrance 
of the past in admiration of the beauty before her. 
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She did not notice the wondeiing eyes that from the 
Ivitclion and cabins watched her appearance, and, indeed, 
thought of nothing but the unexpected beauty of Holms- 
ford, until Mr. Ilohnes, after leading her across a wide 
hill), opened a door and usheied her into a room, hj the 
appearance of which La Guerita supposed herself to be in 
the common sitting-room of the house. 

A young lady was standing near the window, so 
engrossed in thought that she did not notice their enti'ance 
until Mr. Holmes exclaimed: "Why, Adela, are you 
dreaming ?" 

In the moment's interval that preceded his words. La 
Guerita had marked the outline of a tall, graceful figure, 
arrayed in a softly flowing material of a delicate lavender 
color. She started as the name of Adela was pronounced, 
remembering that she had heard her likened to CLiude 
Leveredge. 

" You came in very softly, papa," she said, in a musical 
voice, " or 1 was lost in reverie ; I did not hear you." 

Then for a moment there was silence, while the young 
lady looked at La Guerita with some slight surprise upon 
her countenance. Never in her life had La Guerita De- 
Cuba found her expectations so much at fault ; she had 
fancied Miss Holmes dark and stern ; she was, on the con- 
trary, remarkably fair, and wore a gentle though firm 
expression rarely seen upon a woman's face. One would 
have imagined her naturally free from hauteur, but capable 
of readily assuming it. La Guerita was no ready trans- 
lator of expressions, but she instantly detected one of 
latent hostility upon the face of Miss Holmes, and doubted 
not that she would, sooner or later, feel its efiTects. A 
slight frown contracted the forehead of the young lady, 
and arched the eyebrows, which were remarkable for their 
beauty, and the contrast of their dark-brown hue with the 
golden hair, which waved slightly back from the temples, 
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and was coiled in a large knot at the back of her well- 
formed head. 

The frown darkened on her delicate face, and her full 
red lips curled slightly, as Mr. Holmes said : 

" This, Adela, is the — the person I was speaking to you 
about. Rita — I think we decided you should be called 
that ? — this is my daughter, Miss Adela Holmes, whom I 
am sure you will find an indulgent mistress." 

La Guerita started as the last words were pronounced, 
but looking. in the calm, pale face before her, which was 
at that moment so strikingly expressive of a passionate 
and commanding nature, she felt that she was, indeed, in 
the presence of one who would rule as her mistress, not 
only in nam^, but in reality. 

" She is younger than you led me to suppose," said Miss 
Holmes, turning to her father, " and scarcely looks as if 
she would be a fit teacher for Minna." 

La Guerita was stung with a deep sense of inferiority 
by having her merits thus canvassed in her presence, much 
in the same way that one might argue the qualities of 
a bird or dog. Her cheeks burned and her head swam 
dizzily, and she felt at once the shame of her new position. 

At that moment Miss Holmes caught sight of Harold, 
who had almost hidden himself under his mother's flowing 
mantle. She caught him eagerly by the arm, drawing him 
to her, as she exclaimed : — 

" Oh, the beautiful, beautiful child ! O papa, how could 
she be so heartless — so wicked ?" 

"I am neither heartless nor wicked!" exclaimed La 
Guerita, clasping the child to her bosom as he fled to her, 
alarmed at Miss Holmes's impetuous manner ; " I am kind ; 
I am gentle : I am merciful ; I have saved him from all 
the woes that I have known ; his life will never be embit- 
tered as mine has been." 

As she stood erect, yet trembling with excitement, her 
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eyes flnsbing and her cheeks aflame, holding her child to 
)ier bosom with one strong arm, while the other was raised, 
expressive at once of love and defiance, Adela gazed upoB 
her in unfeigned admiration, scarcely free from alarm, 
while Xorton Holmes once more said within his mind: 
'' She is mad !" 

** I should advise you not to excite yonrseli^" said Mas 
Holmes, after a moment's silence, in a tone of great 8a^ 
casm, which seemed to imply that she deemed the whole 
an excellent piece of acting. 

" Where is vour mother?" asked Mr. Holmes. 

" In her room, papa, breaking her heart because Minna 
came home from the swamp an hour ago with a torn apron 
and wet feet." 

Mr. Holmes smiled. 

'^ Indeed, papa, mamma did not appear to consider the 
matter at all amusing ; and I do hope this person will he 
able to keep the children in some sort of order ; they are 
really enough to vex a saint." 

" St. Adela I" returned Mr. Holmes, laughing, when the 
door opened and an elderly lady, followed by a little girl 
of seven, entered the room. 

" Oh, dear Norton, I am so glad you have come!" lan- 
guiilly exclaimed the lady ; " I have bad sucJi a fright this 
afcei-noon. Minnie came home from the swamp, where a 
thousand snakes might have bitten her, you know, with a 
torn apron, and such tears, such slits, siich rents, as if she 
had climbed every tree in the place, and, O dear, with such 
wet feet ! she might have caught her decUh of cold !" 

" But I haven't though I" said the child, pertly, adding, 
as her father caressed her : " Mamma said to-day that I 
should bring her gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. Now, 
I should like to know how I am to do that when every hair 
on her head is as yellow as Adela's ?" 

'^ Hush ! hush !" said Mr. Holmes, warnihgly, and turn- 
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ing to his wife : '* See Myra, I bave brought you a governess 
for the children ; this is Rita — " 

" And I am very glad she has come," said Mrs. Holmes, 
languidly, while Minna rushed from the room to convey 
the doleful tidings to her brothers. " Yes, I am very glad 
she has come," she repeated, deliberately surveying her 
new servant : " I rfo hope you are as accomplished as your 
master believes yon. You know, Norton, these octoroons 
are often pretty, but seldom very sensible. Don't you think 
there is a queer look about this one's eyes ? Can you play 
the piano, Rita ?" 

La Guerita was bewildered by her strange position ; she 
had never for a moment imagined what her position or 
treatment as a slave would be ; she seemed suddenly bereft 
of her identify ; she was an automaton — a machine. 

"She seems very stupid," commented Mrs. Holmes; 
" take her into the parlor, Adela, and let us hear what she 
can do." 

Miss Holmes led the way across the hall into a large and 
handsomely furnished apartment. The sight of the piano 
aroused La Guerita's almost dormant faculties. She ap- 
proached it eagerly, and seating herself, poured all the 
wild anguish of her soul into a voluntary of such exquisite 
pathos, that each note was the expression of some thought 
of love, or grief, or madness. 

Adela stood entranced. Mrs. Holmes cried : " Divine 1 
Where did you learn to play like that ?" 

"It wasn't an hour ago that I shut and locked that 
piano," ejaculated a shrill female voice • " not one hour ago, 
and I thought I had the key safe in my pocket." 

All started at these words, and La Guerita, with a deep 
sigh, awoke from the trance into which the melody had 
thrown her, and in which she had fancied herself in the 
parlor of Enola, with Harold bending over her. 

She turned quickly as the shrill voice fell upon her ear, 
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and, to her surprise, beheld an old ladj standing in the door- 
way. She was at least seventy years old, and was arrayed 
in a short white gown, with a multiplicity of round capes, 
of all colors and all sizes. These, fi-om the roundness of her 
shoulders and an habitual stoop, gave her the appearance 
of a hunchback, which was increased by the strange, 
vixenish expression of her wrinkled face, around which the 
deep borders of two caps vibrated tremblingly when she 
moved or spoke. 

All this La Guerita noticed while the old lady^s atten- 
tion was fixed on Adela, who said, very quietly : — 

'* I have a key of my own, aunt." 

" Yes, that is always the way," she returned vehemently. 
" It's no use for me to try to save any thing in this house. 
Every thing here is going to rack and ruin. Dilsey has 
just broke another plate. Who's that ?" 

" A new girl papa has just bought," replied Miss Holmes. 

" A new girl pa has just bought," ejaculated llie old 
lady, looking La Guerita keenly in the face, flushing to the 
borders of her cap and throwing up her hands. 

" What's the matter, aunt ?" cried Minna, who had re- 
entered the room ; *'do you think that she is too pretty to 
teach us ?" 

"There's nothing the matter," she answered shortly, 
" and it don't make any difference what I think ; but I 
know there's a nail sticking up in that carpet ; it caught 
my gown and pulled me back. But that's the way with 
every thing in this house ; we should all die in the poor- 
house if there was one in the county. Peggy's baby's got 
tlio measles ; that'll die next, I suppose I" 

They all laughed as she lefb the room. Miss Holmes say- 
ing: "Indeed, jiapa, the child is merely suffering from the 
h(Mit; I Haw it an hour ago. Aunt Matilda is always 
irna^itiing Hoiuething dreadful." 

^^HuhIi I lu^re she is again," said Mr. Holmes, wamingly. 
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9IS a scuffle was heard in the hall, followed by a prolonged 
howl, and the words : — 

^* Let me ago ! O Miss 'Tildy, just let ago my ear. Oh, 
Oh, Miss 'Tildy ! O, Lud !'' 

" Fm just agoing to take you right in to your master," 
was the reply ; ** a pretty thing, I reckon, for you to be a 
sweepin' the yard with the new broom already." 

Mr. Holmes stepped to the door and released the young 
ciilprit, a bright-looking negro boy, who, grimacing fear- 
fully in an attempt to awaken his master's pity, protested 
his innocence. 

*' Well, Sam, what have you being doing now ?" asked 
Mr. Holmes. 

" I ha'nt being doin' nothin'," whimpered the boy. 

" That's what he is always doing," snapped Miss Matilda. 

" I mean, Mass'r, I warn't adoin' nothin' wrong ; I was 
just a sweeping the steps of old Aunt Libby's cabin with a 
new Broom what Miss Addie gub me to do it wid." 

** Why, Adela," exclaimed Mr. Holmes, turning to his 
daughter, " is it possible that yon are going to put any one 
in that miserable place ? Why there is not a hand on the 
plantation that will pass it after dark." 

" It is the only vacant cabin, and Rita must occupy it," 
she replied, adding, as an expression of anno3'ance passed 
over her father's face : " Mamma was quite horrified at the 
idea of a servant occupying the governess' room ; were you 
not, mamma ?" 

" Indeed, ye«, my love," responded that lady, with some 
degree of animation; "I couldn't endure the thought 
of it." 

" A servant sleeps in your own room, said Mr. Holmes, 

angrily, and in Adela's, too, I believe." 

** No, not in Adela's,'- returned Mrs. Holmes ; " Adela 
says she can't help feeling herself watched when one is 
in the room. Such nonsense ! I am sure I couldn't do 
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without one. Suppose I should need more covering or a 
drink in the night, or should be taken sick, you know. 
But that is a very different thing to having a servant in a 
distint part of the house, where she could be of no use to 
any one. I should never close my eyes in sleep, Noi-ton, if 
I knew Rita was so close to me. Those octoroons are 
dangerous, you know. It was only last week that one at- 
tempted to poison a whole family in Lexington." 

Mr. Holmes paced the room excitedly, biting his finger 
nailb and glancing at La Guerita, who, with Harold upon 
her knee, was a silent listener to the conversation. 

^' I suppose you must do as you please, Adela,'^ he said, 
at length ; " but I hope you have had the cabin made com- 
fortable." 

"Quite so, papa, and, if you please, I will take Rita 
there ; she looks tired." 

*' I hope she is not delicate," said Mrs. Holmes, queru- 
lously ; " Miss Fitzgerald was delicate, you know,, and the 
children could not be in school half of the time. It is such 
a relief to me to think that this governess can't leave us at 
a moment's notice. What a world of anxiety I should have 
been saved if you could have bought her before, though 
she does seem stupid — lost, in fact. Was that the rea- 
son your mistress sold you ?" 

Before La Guerita could answer this perplexing ques- 
tion, Miss Holmes arose, and, leaving the room, motioned to 
her to follow. She did so, passing Mrs. Holmes with a 
graceful inclination of the head, causing that lady to won- 
der " what would come next," and to prophesy tbat the 
world would soon come to an end. 

Miss Matilda was standing on the piazza apostrophizuig 
the wind for conveying the rose-leaves to that particular 
spot. She looked up as La Guerita passed her, and said, 
sententiously : " Chickens come home to roost." 

^^And curses," thought La Guerita, bitterly, knowing 
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well that the keen-witted old lady had seen through the 
flimsy disguise which Norton Holmes had thrown over her 
identity, and with many conflicting emotions, she folio \v:ed 
Miss Holmes across a lawn which lay at the back of the 
house, past a row of negro cabins, from which she was 
watched by scores of eager eyes, until they stood before a 
hut somewhat detached from the others, but in no way 
differing in appearance. It was painted white, with green 
doors, with a blind of the same hue at the only window. 
A small garden surrounded it, which was then filled with 
weeds and the yellow stalks of the last year's cabbages — 
the solitary remains of by-gone culture. 

Miss Holmes took a bunch of keys from a small basket 
which she carried in her hand, and, after trying several in 
the rusty lock, turned the key, and led the way into the 
cabin. 

" I hope you like your future home," she remarked, sar- 
castically, and with a mocking light in her eyes, as La 
Guerita looked around the single apartment. " There is a 
very good bed in the corner — we always allow our ser- 
vants two pairs of blankets in the winter. Aunt Libby 
made that coverlet herself, and slept under it for twenty 
years, so I am sure it must be comfortable. That's a very 
good table in the corner, though a little rickety ; there 
are two chairs, and if you want another you can have 
it, and also a piece of rag carpet to patch that hole 
with. I shall expect to see it done to-morrow. You are 
looking at the chimney ; it doesn't smoke at all ; and 
you see there are a good lot of cooking utensils on the 
hearth." 

La Guerita knew why Adela Holmes had been likened 
to her cousin Claude as she listened to this cutting irony, 
but it did not anger her, she was too weary to become 
excited, and she answered, patiently: "It is all good 
enough, Miss Holmes." 
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" 'Tain't half good enough !" ejaealated Mmna, who at 
that instant appeared at the door, accompaDied by ber 
twin brothers, who were five years her seniors. Taint 
half so good, Miss Rita, as Celta has ; she^s got white cur- 
tains to the window, hasn't she, Alf. ? Ain't the new 
teacher pretty ?" 

" She is that," acceded her brother, warmly, **but she 
ain't Miss Riti — she ain't white, you know." 

" And I ain't going to mind her a bit," said his brother, 
"I ain't going to leam lessons for her." 

"If you don't, I'll brenk every bone in your body," said 
Alf., threateningly, " I like her a heap better than I did 
Miss Fitzgerald already. " 

La Guerita thanked her champion with an eloquent glance 
of gratitude, and Alfred walked triumphantly away, fol- 
lowed by Rufiis and Minna. 

When they were again alone. Miss Holmes turned to La 
Guerita, saying, sternly : " Do you realize the position in 
which you have placed yourself? Do you realize what 
you are ?" 

^^I am a slave," she answered, bitterly, stung with the 
shame that had haunted her since her entrance into Holms- 
ford. 

"Yes, a slave^^ repeated Miss Holmes, with emphasis; 
" a slave not only in name but in recUity.^^ 

" I came here to be a slave in reality," she returned ; " I 
came here to forget that I ever was free." 

** My father has told me your tale," said Miss Holmes 
scornfully, " a tale in which you would mention no names. 
I place as much faith in it as I would in an anonymous let- 
ter. I know not what your object was in coming here, but 
I believe it was to escape the consequences of some evil 
deed, or to perform one. But I warn you that Adela 
Holmes is not blind," 

She opened the door and passed out, leaving La Guerita 
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and her child alone in the little cabin which was thenceforth 
to be their home. 

** Have I done so strange a thing," mused La Guerita, 
'Mn seeking to make reparation to another, and to find 
peace for my own soul, that even the wisest deem me mad, 
or hopelessly depraved ? O Harold, Harold, my dead love, 
you at least know my motives ! O Harold, Harold 1" 

She sank upon a chair, clasping her brow with her open 
hand, and crying aloud that she was " wretched, wretched 
stUl I" 

*' I am very hungry, mamma," said Harold at length ; 
" why did they put us into this little dark house ? It isn't 
pretty at alL" 

" But still we are to live here, Harry," said his mother 
calmly, " and you will learn to be very happy here. Are 
you very hungry, darling? Here is a biscuit I put in 
my pocket for you to-day." 

He took it gladly, but before it was half eaten a young 
mulatto girl came to the door, and looking in, said : '^Here 
is some supper Miss Addie sent you for Harry, and you'se 
to put him to bed just as soon as lie's eat it, for Miss Addle 
says else he'll be tuckered clean out with a travelin' so far, 
and Miss Addie she can't abide a sick nigger." 

La Guerita felt stunned; she looked on helplessly as 
the girl placed the tray on the table and then sat down, 
familiarly continuing : " How awful white you is I Nigh 
as wliite 's Miss Addie herself Was your missus jealous 
o' yo, or what did she sell you for ?" 

" I don't know," answered La Guerita, feeling the ne- 
cessity of saying something to her feUowservant^ remem- 
bering with a sharp sting of wounded pride, that her caste 
was the same as that of the untutored girL 

'^ And after she had been and had you eddicated so ; she 
most a been jealous," concluded the girL " Well, I can't 
stop here a chattin', though I'd like to mighty. There's 
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Miss T^ldy a screamin' to me to take the parrot in-doors. 
I shouldn't a bit wonder if he's a bit her finger ag'in. 0, 
luddv, how riled she would be !" 

And she left the cabin hastily, happy in the scene her 
imagination had conjured. 

La Guerita was weary — very weary — and was glad to 
partake of a part of the supper which Miss Holmes had sent. 
She laid aside her bonnet and cloak, and unpinned the heavy 
brai<ls of hair, that lay like leaden weights upon her burn- 
ing head. 

" How queer you look, mamma,'' laughed Harold ; "just 
Kke that picture we had at home ; don't you know ? a mer 
— ^mer — what is it ? — coming out of the sea ; her hair was 
just as long and wavy as yours. I say, ain*t this nice 
jelly? I like that lady — ^Miss Adela — ever so much, 
mamma, though she frightened me when she caught hold 
of me so tight. I thought that black man had come 
again to carry me away. But now I like her ever so 
much ; but wasn't that other a fimny old woman ?" and 
he pulled his hair over his brow and shook his head, in 
grotesque imitation of Miss Mntilda and her quivering 
laces. 

So he prattled on, until his mother undressed him and 
laid him on the bed, standing by him until he had fallen 
asleep and the dusk of evening gathered around her. 

It was insufferably warm, although the window was 
open, and La Guerita threw open the back door, that the 
night breeze might enter her little dwelling. She sat upon 
the step — a decaying log — and g.ized upon the scene that 
lay before her. Near at hand was a field of cotton, but 
sparsely grown, and beyond it a forest of dark pines, that 
swayed solemnly in the evening wind, filling the air with a 
low, rushing sound as of running waters. It soothed the 
excited mind of the listener as no other music could have 
done, seeming to whisper of wilderness, of shade and 
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silence — boundless, fathomless — where the echoes of the 
busy world could never enter. 

Two negroes slowly crossed the cotton-field, caiTying 
their tools upon their shoulders, and cheerily singing a 
camp-meeting hymn, to a weird, monotonous tune. 

As she listened, the rhythm of the song seemed to har- 
monize with the wild injiaginings of her brain, and to calm 
them. Of thoughts — thoughts that resolved themselves 
into definite forms — she had none, and the past and present 
became a void to her ; her mind lost its weight of agony, 
and for hours after the hymn had ceased, and when the 
belt of pines was but as the farthest ether, she sat there 
like one entranced. At last she was aroused — ^but only 
to bodily pain — ^by a sensation of cold, which pervaded 
her entire frame. She went into the cabin then, and with- 
out closing the door, or even remarking that it was open, 
threw herself upon the bed beside her child, and fell into 
a deep, untroubled sleep. 

" O heart, sore tried, thou hadst the best 
That Heaven itself coald give thee — ^rest— 
Best from all bitter thoughts and things P 
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XJmdmt fBapMoa to mon al^eet 
ErcB tbaa the guilt toMpetboi. 



Thx partial 8tiq[>or that fell upon the mind of La Gnerita 
DeCaba upon that calm, sammer night h^pily did not 
pas8 with the stupor it induced ; she awoke on tfie follow- 
ing morning with a passiye brain and a deadened memory. 
The remembrance of the past was with her still, but its 
terrible angaish was gone, and in its stead remained a doll, 
subtle pain — a wound so deep and tender that a word or 
look would often cause the most exquisite torture — ^torture 
that would blind and stifle, but never rouse her. 

The young mulatto girl, who had brought the supper on 
the previous evening, appeared at about eight in the morn- 
ing, with a well-filled tray, which she placed on the rickety 
table. 

^'MisM Addie wanted to send your breakfast an hoar 
ago," she said, '* fur eberybody gets breakfus* mighty early 
heah, but Mass Norton he jiss wouldn't let her do it. Fust 
ob all, she said you could cook your own victuals, like de 
res^ of de niggas, and I neber see Mass Norton look so 
mad in my bressed days, and he jess spoke right up, and 
ses he : ' You will send her from dis table de bes' of ebery 
ting ebery day, Adela.' Well, Miss Addie neber said a 
word more, but, Lor', she did look blacker nor ole Aunt 
Fanny does dis bressed minit" 

" What is your name ?" asked La Guerita. 

'^Roxanua Deliny; they call me Roxy, for short. I 
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'tends upon Miss 'Tildy, and does all kind o' odd chores. 
I'se to bring your meals ebery day; but, Lor', I don't 
mind if you isn't white. De rest of 'em don't like you, 
though." 

'* Why not ?" said La Guerita, indifferently. 

'"'Cos Massa Norton's been an' sot you up 'bove the 
res', jes' 'cos you 's white, and the real blackies can't abide 
de white ones no way ; and now dey tinks dat Massa 's jiss 
brought you here to sit and watch 'em." 

La Guerita smiled faintly. " They need not fear that," 
she said ; ^^ I am one of them ; I am in bonds as well as 
they." 

Roxy looked as if she scarcely knew what was meant, 
and discreetly changed the subject by saying : " Miss Addie 
told me I was to take you ober to de school-house soon as 
you'd finished breakfds' and wus fixed up. How quar 
you 've made dat bed ; looks like you 'd neber teched one 
afore. Miss 'Tildy she goes inter de cabins ebery day, to 
see ef dey's fixed up; she'd be arter you ef she seed dat 
lookin' heap." 

Roxy re-arranged the bed to her satisfaction, and then 
conducted La Guerita to a small building that stood about 
a hundred yards back of the principal dwelling. 

" Dis is de school-house," she said, and left La Guerita 
standing upon the low, broad step, looking listlessly at the 
white walls and the long windows, with their bright-green 
shutters. For a moment she forgot where she was, and 
what was expected of her ; then Harold pulled her dress, 
and whispered : " Look, mamma, look, there's the pretty 
lady." 

She entered the school-house then, and bent her head 
meekly to Miss Holmes, who was speaking to the children. 
She stopped when she saw La Guerita, but Alfred said, 
quickly, "You needn't tell me how to behave myself, 
Addie ; I like her first-rate." 

7* 
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"Besides," said Rufus, proudly, "Cousin Claude said, 
when he was here, that, if I wished to be a gentleman like 
him, I must begin by treating my inferiors well." 

His sister's lips curled slightly, but she answered : " That 
is an excellent precept ; I hope you will remember it ;" then 
turning to La Guerita, added : " You are late this morning. 
I shall expect you always to begin school at eight o'clock, 
and continue until three. You may give a few minutes' 
recess at ten, and an hour's at twelve. From four until 
five you will give Minna a music lesson, or hear her prac- 
tice." 

"I'm not going to stay in school from eight till three," 
exclaimed Rufus. 

" Yes you will 1" ciied Alfred ; " you used to do it when 
Miss Fitzgerald was here. It's an awful long time, but we 
did it easy enough after she made us a few times." 

At that moment Mr. Holmes appeared. *' I am glad to 
see you here, Rita," he said, kindly. " How do you like 
the school-room ? Pleasant, is it not ? Now, I am ready 
to see you begin school ; you '11 read a chapter in the Bible 
first, eh ?" 

La Guerita mechanically turned to the Bible that lay upon 
her desk, and opened it at the thirty-fifth Psalm, beginning : 
" Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that strive with me ; 
fight against them that fight against me. Take hold of 
shield and buckler, and stand up for mine help." 

Miss Holmes looked upon her steadily as she read this 
Psa^m from beginning to end. Even the children listened 
with delight to the calm, sonorous tones. La Guerita 
alone remained unaffected by that solemn prayer, Vhich 
eloquently appeared to plead for her from the depths into 
which she had fallen. She was unconscious of its siiznifi- 
cam e ; but not so were at least two of her hearers, for as 
she closed the book and looked to Mr. Holmes for further 
orders, he nierely said ; " Read jfrom the New Testament 
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in future," and followed his daughter from the house, turn- 
ing at the door to say : " Remember, Rita, you are mis- 
tress here. Boys — Minna, let me lieur of no misconduct." 

The children looked at each other, then at La Guerita, 
who, with Harold at her side, stood calmly before them. 

" Alfred," she said, at last, " bring me your books and 
let me see how far you are advanced." 

He obeyed, treating her respectfully, and listening 
intently to all she said, thereby making it easier to force 
words from her unwilling lips. Rufus, in his turn, went 
to lier desk frowning malevolently, and muttering, as he 
returned to his seat: "I shan't mind her ; I Ml just do as 
I please, for all thnt I care for her." 

La Guerita's eyes flashed, but she said nothing, choosing 
to bide the time when she might effectually prove her 
authority. 

Oh, how drearily that long, long day passed by. Harold 
ran out to play in the shade, while she, who had never 
known toil before, learned, in part, what slavery meant, as 
she listened to Minna's monotonous tones, as she read her 
dog's-eared piimer, or endured patiently Alfred's stupid- 
ity, or Rufiis's outbursts of sullen temper. 

It was very warm. La Guerita felt faint and weary, and 
would glndly have dismissed the children to their play, but 
she remembered that she was a slave ; and when at last the 
weary toil was over, and the children had burst with wild 
shouts from the roora^ she sank down in the apathetic way 
that now seemed almost natural to her, and vaguely won- 
dered what next would come for her to do. 

The school-room was littered with books and papers, but 
it did not occur to her to make it tidy. No thought 
entered her mind without some pron^piing from another ; 
and so she sat, only conscious of extreme bodily weakness, 
gazing dreamily upon the scene without until Roxy 
entered uttering an exclamation of surprisei at seeing her 
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Bitting idle with the litter around her, and then energeti- 
cal ly placing the scattered articles in their places, as she said : 

*' Law sus, Rita, this '11 never do ; 'spose Miss 'Tildy 
nhould come in ; she'll be awful mad ef you don't clar up 
sooner den this every arternoon ; and Miss Addie, shell 
soon tell you that yer can't fold yer hands in dis cabin; 
she sent me to tell ye to go inter the house ; Miss Myra 
wants you." 

La Guerita arose and slowly crossed the grass-plot that 
lay between the school-room and the back porch of the 
house. As she passed the parlor windows she heard a 
strange voice, saying : — 

" I am quite anxious to behold this prodigy of yours, 
Mrs. Holmes." 

La Guerita shrank back, with a momentary impult^ to 
retreat. '^ No, this is a part of my sacrifice," she mattered, 
^^and must be performed," and approaching the parlor 
door, knocked resolutely. 

" Come in," said a voice ; and obeying the summons, La 
Guerita found herself in the presence of Mrs. and Miss 
Holmes, and a strange gentleman. 

He looked at her curiously as she entered, and bowed, 
coloring thereafter as if he had been surprised into the con- 
descension. La Guerita stood in the door-way, with eyes 
bent down, painfully conscious that the gaze of the stran- 
ger never left her. 

Suddenly he muttered an excuse and left the rooni. 
Mrs. Holmes laughed, while Adela looked surprised, and 
not the less so when, entering the room as suddenly as he 
had left it, Mr. Russell declared he had been unable to 
>vithstand the temptation to rush into the garden and pluck 
^ i^agnificent moss-rose, which be offered her, with a gay 
excuse for his impetU93ity. 

Miss Holmes took it and placed it in a vase on the table, 
which she directed La Guerita tp fill with w^ter, 
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She obeyed, glad to escape the searcliing eyes of the 
stranger, but, although she did not look at him, she knew 
he was still regarding her when she retnmed with the 
flowers, and as a chance for evading his scrutiny, turned to 
the piano, as Mrs. Holmes said : ^' Mr. Russell wishes to 
hear you play, Rita. Play the piece we all admired so 
much yesterday.'* 

That was impossible, but the nocturne she selected was 
equally beautiful. 

At the conclusion, Mrs. Holmes looked at Mr. Russell 
triumphantly. 

"She does, indeed, play very finely," he said; "her mis- 
tress must have spent a small fortune upon that one accom- 
plishment. Has Mr. Holmes found a gold mine, or 
obtained the freedom of a mint lately ?" 

Mrs. Holmes laughed. " Neither the one nor the other, 
I can assure you," she returned. " I asked Norton some- 
tliing of the sort yesterday when Rita came, but he said she 
cost a mere nothing. Play something else, Rita." 

She turned to the instrument most sorely puzzled. 
Where had she seen this Mr. Russell before? Was it 
fancy, or was there really something familiar in his voice 
and appearance? He was tall, fair, decidedly handsome, 
but with a good-natured, and in no way remarkable coun- 
tenance. Still it haunted her, leading her back step by step 
over her life, yet taking no fixed place in it, seeming 
rather as a shadow than a reality. She was aroused by an 
exclamation from Mrs. Holmes. 

" Play something less monotonous," she cried. '* How 
dreadfully stupid that is ; one might imagine Minna was 
playing. You don't mean to tell me you can only play one 
or two pieces well ?" 

Mr. Russell arose and walked carelessly to the end of 
the piano, looking at her curiously as he said : '* Give us 
something lighter — a polka, for instance ; I remember there 
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was a very pretty one called * La Guerita,' that they used 
to play wlien I was at school at Fairview." 

She turned deadly pale at the sound of the well-loved 
name, struck to the heart more by that simple word than 
the knowledge that she was recognized. 

She remembered him well then. Years ago he had been 
at Fairview for a term — for only a single term ; yet, after 
all the changes that had passed over both, he had known 
her at a glance. 

Obeying the impulse of flight, she arose and hurried 
from the room, casting behind a frightened look, like that 
of a hunted fawn. Mrs. Holmes in vain called her back, 
and then followed her, in high displeasure, which, fortu- 
nately for La Guerita, was changed to loud lamentations 
as she beheld Alfred entering the house, holding in one 
hand a nest of young mocking-birds, while he wiped upon 
the bosom of his shirt the blood that was freely trickling 
from the other. 

"Oh, my dear, dear child," cried his mother, "what 
have you been doing ? Are you killed ? You are scratches 
all over I" 

" I can get lots more near the same place that I got 
these !" he cried, gleefully, referring to the birds, not the 
scratches. '^ I am going to take these to Miss Rita and 
get her to raise them for me ; you know Dilsey let all those 
die that I got last spring." 

'* Miss Rita !" exchoed Mr. Russell, in a tone of amuse- 
ment and slight disdain, and then he rose to say fare- 
well. 

'* Will you not wait until my mother comes in ?" said 
Miss Holmes, hesitatingly, for it was. an unusual thing for 
her to urge Mr. William Russell to remain at Holmsford 
on any pretext, and she colored to see that he availed him- 
self of her invitation, as if it were an inestimable boon ; 
and scorning to engage in even t'.ie most har.nless decep- 
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tion, slie quickly added : " You have seen our new servant 
before ?" 

The young man sighed, but answered courteously : " I 
have, indeed, Miss Adela." 

"And uuder far different circumstances, I presume," 
she continued, cautiously. 

Mr. Russell placed himself on his guard, and scarcely 
knowing what to say, muttered : '* Certainly ; but, doubt- 
less, you know all the past history of — of — " 

Miss Holmes waited anxiously for the name, but Mr. 
Russell bit his lips and remained silent. 

'* I will buy his speech," thought Miss Holmes, the color 
rushing over her face as she said : " At least, if you will 
tell me nothing, you will let me know whether the tale I 
have already heard is true? Of course, my father did not 
attempt to deceive me with that which has satisfied my 
mother. He repeated to me the tale he heard from her 
lips. She was born a slave — I know not where, or who 
was her masters—she was given her freedom, and sent 
North, and there educated ; after deceiving one lover she 
married a second, and a few months ago the husband 
learned through the rejected lover the secret of his wife's 
^ birth, and went mad over it, I believe, and died. After 
bll this trouble she became disgusted with her freedom, 
and, in order, she says, to make atonement for the sorrow 
she has wrought, has returned to her original state of 
slavery, choosing, for some unexplained cause, my father 
as her master." 

*' Poor soul 1" said Mr. Russell, thoughtfully. 

" Well, what do you think of her conduct ?" asked Miss 
Holmes, impatiently. 

'' I think it worthy of a mad woman 1 

Miss Holmes shrusrsed her shoulders. " And what of her 
Btory — is any of it true ?" 

** Yes, yes —in part, at least ; I know it to be true in 
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-At iriui: j'l^c* ?" 

^ I csa do: Uru tou iritbont ber pcmiaeaoii, Mias AdeU. 
WLatterer xoit j be faer iBCffjre tcsr mmmg here, I, as a gat 
t^eznsn. miKt recpecA ber secret.* 

Has Holmes colored «t tiie impliwi repiooi^ but aid, 
intli a snuje : ** I hire giren yon my eonfideneey Mr. Bof- 
scH** — adding, in a.:) iggxiered tone — ^ after thal^ I tbmk 
it lnai jBfit Tc«a sboald bofnor me with youra." 

The Tonzig mia oolored with pleasBre, and a mohitiide 
of thoughts — some of them not oi iht purert — flashed 
throng hii mind, bnt }je said, quietly: — 

^I tell yon, 3ii«6 A<M&, her tale is tme; thoogh I 
pcarcelv think ihe has betraved her tme mothres for com- 
log here; nnlesB, indeed, she is mad." 

^ She is not mad,*^ retnmed Miss Hohnea, imfMiriently ; 
^ bnt Mr. Bossell, did yon know any thing of h^ first 
lorer ?" 

^ Yes,'' he retained, hastify^, as if he would not allow 
himself time for after thought ; ^ perhaps yon will be able 
to judge more correctly of her motives for coming here 
when I tirll you that his name was Claude LeTeredge." 

** Claude Leveredge ? Impossible f 

^ He met her before he went to Europe,*^ continued Mr. 
Russell, as if his astonished hearer had not spoken. ^ They 
were engaged daring the time of his absence, and upon his 
return she jilted him, aii<l married another." 

*Ml<'artless creature!'* cried Miss Holmes, her eyes 
flanhln^ with indignation ; ^ and Claude, too ! But, Mr. 
JluHMrll, yon must be mistaken ; he would never have en- 
i/^^'^t*A himnelf to a girl in such an equivocal position.*' 

**JI<f ^li'l so, nevertheless," returned Mr. Russell, ^^ and 
now nh^ \% a willow." 
MhM Holmes sprang to her feet and paced the room 
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rapidly. Mr. Russell saw how greatly she was excited and 
discreetly took leave, smiling to himself as he mounted his 
horse and rode slowly away. 

Passing the window in her rapid walk, Miss Holmes 
looked out and cast a contemptuous glance after him. '' I 
know why you told me that, Will Russell I" she said, flush- 
ing angrily, " but it will do you no good ; nothing that you 
can tell me about Claude Leveredge can affect me now." 

But she was provingly conscious that his words had 
affected her. She remembered what affectionate letters, in 
virtue of their cousinship, had passed between Claude 
Leveredge and herself daring his European tour, and how 
generally it was understood that a closer relationship would 
Bome day be established. The thought had flattered her 
greatly, in her early girlhood, and it was not without shame 
that she remembered how long she had waited for the 
words that never came, and how long she had fretted under 
the mysterous silence he had kept — a silence which all his 
iactions had rendered eloquent of love. 

" He has deceived us shamefully," she muttered, angrily. 
" Oh, to think that he should have been engaged to that 
creature all the time he was in Europe. Well, well, that 
passed long ago, thank Heaven ! I am glad she married 
another; it served him right. Yet since, ever since, he 
has doubtless loved ber, and yet he dared make every one 
believe he had set his heart upon me, by parting me from 
the only man I ever loved ; yes, and whom I will ever love 
in spite of him." 

She paced the room with increased excitement, and after 
a lapse of a few moments commenced a series of fresh 
ejaculations expressive of her thoughts. 

" Adela Holmes has never been called uncharitable," she 
cried, " Yet I cannot, I camiot^ see any thing right or pure 
in this mystery from beginning to end. That girl married, 
doubtless, from spite ; my cousin, perhaps, irritated her be- 
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yond endurance. She was beautiftil, yonng, weak, and 
yes — wicked — would she have married so if she had not 
been ? Claude has haunted her, has produced a fatal influ- 
ence over her — we quarreled when we last met ; he swore 
he would humble my proud spirit, and he has sent her here 
as his tool. I see it all ; she has come here to be my slave, 
and as my slave, to mock my youthful confidence, to bring 
low my womanly pride, to show me how, for all these 
years, she and Claude Leveredge have flouted and scorned 
me. Oh, the double-dyed treachery I" 

She had worked herself into so furious a passion that 
even Miss Matilda would have started back in alarm from 
the usually quiet Adela. 

Her wrath, with true womanish instinct, turned from her 
cousin to the offender of her own sex, ** Oh, the fiendish 
creature I" she exclaimed, " how she rejoices in the thought 
of taking him from me. A great triumph, surely, when I 
have wished him won and out of the way a thousand, 
thousand times. But she shall have her triumph at some 
cost, I promise her. Yes, she shall suffer all that one woman 
can devise to torture another ; she shall writhe, until she 
writhes free of her bonds. Not a day, not an hour, not a 
moment, shall pass but that she shall know that she is a 
slave ?" 

Miss Holmes caught the reflection of her face in one of 
the long mirrors. It was so distorted, that she started at 
the sight, and hastened to her room that no unexpected 
intruder might see it. When she reached the shelter of 
her ai)artment, she locked the door, and with her hand still 
upon it, burst into a flood of tears, moaning out : *' Oh, my 
love, my love, you would have taught me how to bear this. 
But oh, fool — fool that I was to give the promise that pre- 
vents me from even writing to you of it." 

Could La Guerita DeCuba have known how fierce a 
tie was waged by love and duty in the heart of Adela 
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Holmes, and how she longed to reveal her outraged feel- 
ings, an<l the cause of them, to one doubly separated by 
distance and a parent's will, she would have trembled even 
more despairingly for the bonds she held so precious. 

For a few moments after she fled from the house, she 
remained almost stunned by her emotions at the door of 
her hut. At last she remembered that William Russell 
had been held by his acquaintance to be the soul of honor, 
and a wild hope sprang up in her heart that he would not, 
at least*on tliat day, betray her to Miss Holmes, and that 
she might throw herself upon his mercy, and induce him to 
keep silence forever. 

Without pausing for further thought she ran across the 
fields that lay between her cottage and the road, and stand- 
ing near the fence, eagerly looked for the appearance of 
Mr. Russell 

Meanwhile, having left Holmsford in an unusually hope- 
ful frame of mind, and quite unconscious of the thoughts 
of Adela Holmes concerning him, he slowly rode along the 
quiet road, lost in reverie, until a voice calling softly, yet 
eagerly : " Mr. Russell, Mr. Russell," suddenly aroused him. 

He recognized the voii-e even before he saw La Guerita, 
and drawing rein, looked round and said: "Mrs. DeGrey 
what do you wish with me ?" 

"Hush, hush," she cried, entreatingly ; " not that name; 
do not call me by that name here." 

" 'Tis no wonder that you shrink from hearing it,** he 
said, sternly. 

" Oh, do not use those cruel tones to me," she entreated. 
" Ah, if you knew all, you would pity rather than scorn 
me." 

" I cannot scorn you," he replied ; " I can not look upon 
your face and do that, and yet — " He paused, as if uncer- 
tain what else to say, and then suddenly added : " Good 
God, are you mad ?" 
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"*' Xo, no, Do,^ she cried. *^ Would to Gk>d that I were ; 
but I am not mad." 

Her passionate Toice and gestures turned aside all his 
contempt and distrust, and bending from his saddle, he 
looked at her more gentl j, and said : — 

^ Then, Rita, whv are yon here? Why do I find yoa in 
this position ?*^ 

She told her story wildly, incoherently, but in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt in the mind of her hearer that, 
as she said, she bad entered into slayery because freedom — 
life itself—had become hateful to her. 

His heart thrilled with pity as he listened, and when she 
entreated him not to betray her, and wildly said that she 
would die rather than return to her home, and involve her 
brother in her shame, he begged her to be calnL But she 
still moaned out : — 

''For God's sake do not tell them I am here.'' 

The thought of doing so had not for a moment entered 
his mind, and so he impalsively told her. 

'' Thank God ! Thank God for that !" she cried. '' And 
you will never tell them, Mr. Russell ? Oh, you will never 
tell them." 

'* Well," said Mr. Russell slowly, as if more to convince 
himself than his hearer. '' I don't see that the matter is 
any business of mine. I am not your keeper, though I 
think you would be the better for one." 

" Then you will promise to be silent ?" 

" Oh, yes, I promise," speaking more slowly than before. 
" You're safe in your bonds for me." 

He bowed, and rode slowly away, muttering to himself: 
'' She will do me good service here. There was a devil in 
Adela's eyes when I spoke of her and Claude to-day." 

Mr. Russell rode home very gayly that day, after his 
meeting with La Guerita, saying often to himself: '' The 
battle i^ not always to the strong, Claude Leveredge. A 
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word to the wise is enough, and Adela Holmes is wise. 
God bless me what a world this is we live in ? That wo- 
man is mad, by Jove ; but I wonder what Adela thinks ?" 
He would not have ridden home so blithely had he 
known how small was his share in Adela's thoughts, and 
even that was more indicative of contempt than any other 
emotion. "How abominably Claude must have acted," 
she said. " I hate him for it," adding, a moment after, with 
woman's inconsistency : " Well, if he has, Will Russell had 
no business to insinuate it to me, and make a parade of his 
own strict morality, by pointing out the delinquencies of 
my cousin." 



CHAPTER XVin 

** There needs no other charm, no conjurer. 
To raise infernal spirits up, bat fear.** 

BUTUEB. 

Dbearily the first months of slave life passed to La 
Gaerita DeCuba ; her mind was dulled, and her delicate 
hands were hardened by toil, for her task-mistress was 
pitiless. Deeper and deeper the iron sank into the tortured 
soul, yet no awakening came. !N"o, when insult upon insult 
was heaped upon the once proud head, it meekly bent to 
receive them all, and the bruised heart never once com- 
plained or questioned the justice of its fate, finding comfort 
in the thought that Harold was spared from misery, for 
from the first Miss Holmes had loved the boy, and proved 
it in a hundred ways ; and the mother was content, and 
trod her thorny path, and shrank not from the sharpest 
woes that came. 

Through all that time there was but one to comfort her 
— the child Alfred. Oh, what a thousand dai*t8 sprang 
from the lips of the careless Minna, and sullen Rufos; 
how they stung her very soul ; but Alfred seemed to recog- 
nize in her something higher than his father's slave, and to 
preserve some remnant of her old life to her. 

She was even in a certain way happy when alone with 
him, and in his company drew the first breath of freedom, 
when one Saturday afternoon she was sent by Aunt Matilda 
on some trifling message to Asenith Bray's. 

Her heart leapt at the name. At last she was to see the 
woman who had determined her future, who could tell her 
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if her father had been a villain or no, and whether her 
mother had been weak or wicked. 

It was late when they left Holmsford, for Miss Matilda 
liad been about the negro cabin all day, and did not notice 
until long after noon that Celiacs baby would surely die if 
it didn't have some fresh catnip from Asenith's that very * 
day. 

" Isn't aunt an old fidget ?" said Alfred, laughing ; " I 
don't believe there's a thing the matter with that baby, 
but she drenches them all around once a week with catnip, 
or some other bitter stufi^, on principle. But we must 
hurry, Miss Rita, or else — though it isn't two miles — we 
shan't get home till dark^and then you'd be afraid of the 
ghosts in the pines." 

" What ghosts ?" she asked, listlessly. 

" All sorts of ones. The negroes see them every night ; 
nobody else does, though. There's Uncle 'Riah's ghost 
that sits in the fork of a great tree ; we call him the angel 
Gabriel, though 'Riah himself says it's his old master, who 
died years ago, and was never in those woods in his life. 
Then there's Aunt Elsie's pet ghost, a young lady who 
walks by the river with her hair all down, and a looking- 
glass in her hand, like a stranded mermaid." 

" And who is that ghost ?'' asked La Guerita. 

"Nobody can decide. I guess, as you say to Ruius 
about his drawing sometimes, it is a fancy sketch. But 
the ghost that Aunt Dilsey sees is the best of all. I'd just 
like to see and hear that fellow myself." 

" What ! Does Aunt Dilsey's ghost speak ?" 

" No, it's awfully provoking ; won't say a word, though 
it must he able to, for it cries and moans for hours to- 
gether." 

La Guerita felt a strange terror creeping over her as 
she listened to the boy's laughingly-spoken words; but 
not noticing her, lie continued : " Yes, he cries and moans 
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for hours together. We children were awfully frightened 
wlien first we heard of it, for Uncle Acton hadn^t heen 
dead but a few weeks, and it was enough to scare a fellow 
to have him come back so soon. Rufe says now that when 
he is alone in the dark, he feels as if he was being lifted 
up by the hair, and rushed off into space by some invisible 
hand. La, Miss Rita, I've scared you ; why 'taint nothing 
to be afraid of." 

*' But Acton Holmes," she gasped, " who dares say that 
he walks the earth ? Who dares say it ?" wildly asking 
herself if he knew the sorrows that had befallen his child, 
and if they had made him restless in his grave. 

** Why, I told you Aunt Dilsey,'* cried Alfred in aston- 
ishment, laughing as he added, '^ she's always seeing some- 
thing. But what do you think Aunt Matilda said when 
she heard of Uncle Acton's ghost? 'It's just what I 
expected,' said she, 'I told him when he was a-dying 
that it was just like his perverseness, and that he'd regret 
it before a month. But, sakes alive, he might have re- 
mained put; when anybody once gets into a box, I 
believe in their staying there, but Acton never did have 
any respect for anybody's feelings.' " 

" These are gloomy woods," said La Guerita, striving 
to say something. " No wonder the negroes see ghosts in 
them, or fancy that they do." 

" But 'tisn't here that Aunt Dilsey sees the ghost," said 
Alfred, still laughing ; " that is to say, not just here, though 
you can see the old cottage through an opening in the 
woods a little further on." 

" A little cottage I" said La Guerita, eagerly. O, Alfred, 
can you show it to me?" 

'' Of course I can, Miss Rita. But how ftmny that you 
should care about it. It is nothing but a ruin now." 

"So I supposed," she returned, eagerly; **but I love 
ruing, Alfred. Ah, is that the place ?" 
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**Tes," returned Alfred, **I can just see the chimnies 
now. Why, how quick your eyes must be ?" 

" I wonder if we could make time to go there," she said 
eagerly, glancing at her watch, the only relic of the past 
that she wore ; " O, Alfred, I wish you would go over 
there with me, it is not so very far out of the way." 

" But we are almost at Aunt Sene's," said he, doubt- 
fully ; " I don't think we had better go there now. Let 
us do our errand first, and then we shall see what time 
we have left," thinking to himself that it would be hard to 
miss a luncheon at Asenith's because of this whim of Rita's. 

La Guerita followed the boy, as he strode quickly on, 
with the slavish impulse of obedience that had for months 
rendered her a mere machine, yet still with her eyes fixed 
on the old ruin. 

^' It's strange that you should care," Alfred said again, 
as he noticed her fixed gaze ; *' but I tell you what. Miss 
Rita, we'll go there as we come back. 'Twould be fun to 
brave the ghosts in the twilight, you know." 

" Ah, perhaps after all that will be best. Let us walk 
faster, Alfred." 

** All right ; I am willing to run if you ain't tired. But 
I say, Rita, dont yon think Aunt Matilda 's a funny old 
woman ? Oh, I know you do, and you'll see another 
directly." 

" Indeed !" 

" Yes, that you will ; not that Aunt Asenith is a bit like 
Aunt Matilda. She 's just as good as she can be, but 
you'll see her pretty soon. There's her house, and — yes — 
there is Aunt Sene at the door." 

They had reached a bend in the road, and, turning it, 
came suddenly upon a little red house with a low, gabled 
roof, and half-a-dozen wings and porticos, which was set 
in the middle of a few fields that had been cleared in the 
midst of the dark pines. 

8* 
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Hoase and field seemed alike to belong to a by-gone age. 
The first because of its tiny windows, its dull red hue, and 
the giant trees that shaded it ; the latter from the stunted 
com, and the tangled weeds that filled the comers of the 
low, straggling fences. 

" Did you ever see such a queer place ?" said Alfred, as 
La Guerita gazed wondering around. She indeed neyer 
had, and it seemed to her scarcely possible that such a 
quaint, weird place should be upon the earth. The garden 
was filled with a thousand varieties of flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, and herbs. Here a copse of roses so thick as to he 
impenetrable, there a patch of com or cotton. On one 
side a hill of potatoes, and on the other a bank of creamy 
lilies, with a bed of onions, and another of turnips, as 
neighbors. 

La Guerita glanced at these and the thicknstemmed grape- 
vines that covered the broken trellises and clambered over 
the old trees, in surprise, but her attention was presently 
riveted by a figure which stood in one of the porticos, 
and beckoned them in. It was that of a woman far ad- 
vanced in years, yet slender and straight as an arrow. She 
was clothed in a gray homespun dress, with a kerchief of 
snowy net folded across her bosom, and a cap of the same 
material drawn closely around her face — a face that had 
evidently once been beautiful, that bore the traces of many 
tears, and that in spite of the furrows upon it was beautiful 
still with that serenity which in old age rewards a well-spent 
Hfe. 

*' There's Aunt Asenith !" cried Alfred, and rushed for- 
ward to greet her, kissing her with boyish enthusiasm. 

La Guerita slowly drew near, and looking at her sharply 
with her glittering black eyes, Asenith said : " And who is 
this with thee, Alfred ?" 

The boy glanced at his companion in some confusion, 
and stammered out: ^'Why, this — ^this is Rita, Aunt 
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Sene" — adding, in a whisper, which was, however, dis- 
tinctly heard by La Guerita : *' She is a new one, that pa 
bought the other day, and she teaches us." 

Asenith did not seem at all surprised, though her face 
wore a grieved expression as she greeted La Guerita, and 
invited her to enter the house, leading the way from the 
portico, which was hung with strings of red peppers, 
onions, and herbs, into a low, dark room, filled with aiti- 
cles of every description and of every form and size. The 
room was, in reality, quite large, but it was so surrounded 
with shelves and filled with tables — all of which were laden 
with heaps of barks, roots, and parcels of herbs — that it 
looked less than half its real size. 

**I keep every thing in sight," remarked Asenith, in 
explanation of the disorder, as she dislodged a huge pump- 
kin from a chair and swept an armful of herbs from another, 
that her guests might be seated. " I dare say, Alfred, thee 
couldn't find a given thing upon any of these tables." 

" Not unless it was by accident," he returned, laughing ; 
" though, goodness knows, it looks as if there was a little 
of every thing here. I suppose you know where to lay 
your hand on every thing, Aunt Sene ?" 

" Oh, yes," she answered, smiling, " these tables and 
shelves are like open books to me. Here, under these p^ne 
cones, is a basket of the red apples thee loves so well, and 
*there are a good many bunches of grapes ripe at the south 
end of the garden ; thee'd better run and get some before 
thee goes." 

Alfred waited no second bidding, but rushed into the 
garden, and La Guerita was left alone with the Quakeress, 
who had not even cast a glance upon her since her entrance 
into the house. When, however, they were alone, fehe 
turned toward her with a grieved look in her keen eyes, 
and said, slowly : — 

" Thee'rt very like thy mother ! Ah, I knew it could be 
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none other than thee when I heard of the white slare at 
Holmsford." 

La Gaerita made no reply, half resenting in her heart 
the pity expressed in Asenith's gentle voice. 

" Tell me why thou art here," she continued, persuasively, 
after a moment's pause. ^^ Ah, child, child, I thought I 
had secured thee from this." 

*' What could yon- expect but that I should return ?" 
cried La Guerita, excitedly. ''What right had you to 
place me in a sphere so foreign to my own ? Did you think 
you could thwart the purposes of your God ?" 

Asenith looked up in amazement and alarm. *'My 
God !" she ejaculated, *' and why not thine ? Hast thou 
no belief in God ?" 

" Yes, I believe I" she retorted, fiercely ; *' I believe in 
God, because none but a supernatural power could have 
poured into my life this overwhelming flood of bitterness." 

The Quakeress shrank from her visitor's outstretched 
hands and fiery gaze. " Tell me !" she cried, imploringly, 
" what has come upon thee ?" 

And once more the passionate words burst forth by 
which her tale of agony was made known, and from Ase- 
nith Bray not one word was withheld. 

Asenith Bray knew not, could never tell, how she was 
pledged to secrecy ; but although she would have given 
worlds to have used the power that lay in her hands, and • 
to have freed the maddened woman, she dared not hope to 
do it, for still she breathed forth that awful vow : ** I will 
not return alive to the home and family I have disgraced !" 

Ah, how bitterly she felt her helplessness; but there 
came a ray of comfort in the thought that this dreadful 
madness would not last, and she said, brokenly : ''My poor 
child, I pity thee ! God pities thee !" 

" Don't speak to me of God !" cried La Guerita, impa- 
tiently : " it maddens me. I have felt His wrath, but never, 
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never His pity ! Speak to me of something else ; tell me 
of my parents I Tell me how you dared take me from my 
mother's arms and cast me forth to meet my horrible fate ?" 

The old Quakeress bowed her head and wept ; and then, 
in faltering accents, told all that had passed, dwelling long 
upon the magnanimity of Acton Holmes, and the repent- 
ance of Dolores. Her tears, her words, soflened the 
obdurate heart of La Guerita ; for the first time her heart 
yearned for the mother she had despised, and it was in a 
gentle voice she said at last : " I must see the house where 
she lived and suffered, Asenith. Come, let us go to the 
house where I was born." 

Asenith consented, though apparently struck with some 
surprise at the unexpected proposal. " Perhaps it is best," 
she said, musingly ; wait for a moment and I will go with 
thee, although the sun is already low." 

She went into the garden, and after a few minutes 
returned, saying to La Guerita : " Alfred will follow us ; 
let us hasten. But first give me thy little basket; thee 
must not forget the datnip." 

All this was said as quietly as if nothing had occurred to 
disturb the tranquillity of her mind. Throwing on a sun- 
bonnet of drab cotton, she left her house, with all its 
windows and doors open, saying, with a smile : " No one 
will trouble aught of Asenith Bray's." 

In a few moments they were in the woods, the Quaker- 
ess traversing them like one who knew well each winding 
path. Presently she selected one that seemed less trodden 
than any other, and which, indeed, the drifts of pine straw 
rendered almost undistinguishable. La Guerita followed 
her, silently, catching at intervals glimpses of the yellow 
river through the dark pines, and at length coming sud- 
denly upon the ruins they sought. 

The narrow path terminated suddenly in a gap of a 
straggling, broken fence, that surrounded what was once a 
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garden, but which was now a wilderness of rank herbage. 
The rear of the little dwelling was toward them, and over 
it trailed a poisonous vine, with its scarlet and yellow 
trumpets floating gaudily in the evening breeze. Great 
patches of moss clung to the roof of the ruinous porch 
and down the tottering pillars, while loose shingles and 
staves of the railing flapped uneasily together, awakening 
the only sound that disturbed the scene. 

Passing through this porch, Asenith Bray led the way 
into the house, gazing sorrowfully around the one large 
roo'n, and the two smaller that were revealed by great 
rents in the partitions, from which the plastering fell in 
great pieces as they softly moved over the trembling floors. 

" In that room thee were born," said Asenith, softly, 
pointing to the right, " and in this thy mother gave thee 
to Acton's arms when she could only turn with cries and 
moans from me. Ah, how well I remember the day she 
bade all these scenes farewell for ever." 

Asenith looked at La Guerita as if she expected — ^almost 
wished — to be questioned, but she was in no mood for 
speech. She wandered from room to rpom silently, passing 
through them each a dozen times or more — returning to 
them again and again, as if seeking some relic of the past* 
She found none. The house had been deserted twenty 
years ; not a trace — not a vestige of human life remained. 

" The hand of time has fallen heavily here," said Asenith. 
musingly. " It seems but yesterday that these rooms were 
radiant with their gilded cornices and crimson hangings, 
and echoed the merry laughter of children ; now the spi- 
ders and bats alone inhabit it, and the owl's shrill cry is 
all that breaks the stillness." 

La Guerita DeCuba stood silently in the open door-way, 

fig fixedly before her. Asenith looked upon her, keenly, 
g that she gradually became pale, and trembling in 
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** Look I look ! look I I knew he would come. There — 
there, in the roses at the gate ?" 

" My God, then she is mad ?" exclaimed the affrighted 
Quakeress, tearing herself from the rigid clasp and ejacu- 
lating faintly : " Be calm — ^be calm, there is nothing theie; 
there are no roses at the gate." 

" Hush I you have driven him away I" she returned, in a 
fierce whisper ; " he was there at the gate ; he stood among 
the roses, and looked at me as he did one day in the bower 
at Greymont." 

''Thee'rt dreaming, child," said the Quakeress, sooth- 
ingly, but firmly. *' I did wrong to bring thee here. But 
here comes Alfred, thee must say nothing to him of thy 
excited fancies." 

" I knew he would come," she said, in the same fierce 
whisper ; '' he wanted to speak to me, and now you and 
that boy have frightened him away." 

Asenith clasped her wrist tightly, and looked into her 
flashing eyes. " Thee knows thee's dreaming," she said ; 
*'come with me to the gateway; thee '11 see thy senses 
have deceived thee.*' 

La Guerita drew her hand across her brow, and sighed 
deeply, saying at last : '* Yes, yes, you are right ; but — ^but 
dreams more than realities have to do with me now." 

*' Thee must cast them away from thee, child." 

She shook her head, saying hurriedly, as Alfred entered 
the inclosure, whistling gayly : " They will come — ^these 
terrible dreams. Oh, they rush over my poor brain thick 
and fast — ^thick and fast." 

" But they are quite gone now ?" queried Asenith, anx- 
iously ; " quite gone ! Farewell ; 'tis growing late." 

La Guerita turned toward Alfred and hurriedly left the 
house. The Quakeress looked after her, muttering : " Poor 
child ; poor child ; thy reason has a mighty task before 
it ere it shall regain its throne, and I dare not act till 
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then. I know too well the blood within thee ! Ah, those 
dreams! thy mother had them before thee, when these 
crumbling ruins were fair and beautiful." 

She left the old house, slowly and sadly returning to her 
dwelling, while Alfred and La Guerita walked hastily 
through the gloomy woods, the former talking gayly of 
the old Quakeress, and her isolated mode of living. 

" Through the summer," he said, " she scours the woods 
for miles around for roots and herbs, and puts them in 
readiness for use, giving freely to all that ask for them. I 
don^t think she would even let a dog want while she had 
a morsel in the world. Aunt Matilda said one day that 
'Senith would give the heart out of her body if the Lord 
hadn^t made it so good that it was no use to anybody but 
an angel." 

So he chatted on, and La Guerita hearing yet not heed- 
ing his words, with a mighty effort put away the light 
—demon peopled— that strove to enter her darkened mind. 
Exorcising the demon of memory by all the cruel logic of 
madness, and muttenng to herself once more: "I am 
making atonement !" 

" I thought you were waiting for that catnip to grow," 
said Aunt Matilda as the twain entered the gate at Holms- 
ford- 

" No, we were waiting for ghosts in the pines !" returned 
Alfred, laughing. 

" And found them, too, I reckon," muttered the old lady, 
looking keenly after the retreating form of La Guerita. 
" Now, you, Alf., go right into the house, and don't be 
talking any nonsense to Rufe. Such catnip as you've 
brought me I Nothing but old stalks, I declare, that 
haven't got strength enough in them to affect a fly I" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

**■ When I take the humor of a thing once, I am like your tailor^s needle— I go 

throngh." 

Bkm Jomsox. 

A WEEK from the day that La Guerita DeCuba made 
that, to her, ever memorable visit to Asenith Bray, Aunt 
Matilda thought, as the day was fine, that she would take 
a walk, and accordingly, after putting on an extra cape 
and filling her snuflf-box, she set out, complacently enjoying 
the snuff as she went. 

She walked on briskly for some time, neither looking to 
the right nor to the left, but straight before her, as if she 
half expected to meet a friend. 

That expectation was not disappointed, for soon she de- 
scried Asenith Bray, in her neat Quaker array, approach- 
ing. 

Miss Matilda paused, and observed her, keenly, entirely 
ignoring the fact that she was some months older than 
Asenith, and looked at least a score of years her senior, 
and the accent of pity in her voice was quite genuine, 
as she muttered : — 

*' Yes, yes, they tell upon her, the years tell upon her ; 
shie's beginning to stoop; and her hair — ^bless me how 
white her hair, is;" fancying to herself, no doubt, that 
her own frisette was above suspicion. 

" I thought you would come to-day," she said, as she 
shook hands with her friend. " 'Twas a week ago to-day 
you saw her, so I didn't expect you before; you are 
always so deliberate about every thing." 

8* 
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** Ah, yes," returned the Quakeress, with a genial smile, 
*' thee remembers that ever was the difference 'twixt thee 
and me. How is thy health ? Thee looks a little worn, 1 
faiicy." 

** It's not to be expected that I look as young as when I 
was a girl," retorted Miss Matilda ; " neither do you for 
that matter. Am I mistaken, 'Senith, or did I see a pair 
of spec's in your hand as I came up ?" 

"It's very probable that thee saw them, Matilda," 
replied Asenith, smiling. "Thee will wonder at their 
richness. I question whether it is right for me to wear 
these golden rims, but Claude Leveredge gave them to me, 
and 'twould have seemed ungracious to refuse." 

Miss Matilda shrugged her shoulders, sajdng, contemp- 
tuously : "So he went to see you when he was home, eh? 
I didn't have a chance to see him, but from all I beard, I 
should think he was as mad as a March hare." 

" Verily it seemed so," returned Asenith. 

" If he didn't belong to the family," said Miss Matilda 
frowning mysteriously, " I'd give you my opinion of him. 
I'd tell you that there was murder or something worse in 
that man's mind." 

Asenith was used to such confidences, from Miss Matilda, 
and smiled, saying :— 

"I didn't come to thee to talk of Claude Leveredge, 
Matilda, but of his cousin, thee knows which one I mean ? 

"Yes. But you needn't call her his cousin," she 
returned, peevishly: ''•you'll be making her out some 
relation to me next." 

" No. Acton Holmes was ho relation of thine. Thee 
said just now thee thought Claude Leveredge crazy last 
spiing ; what does thee think of her ?" 

"Rita?" 

Asenith nodded. 

Miss Matilda shook her head sagely. " Well, well, 'tis 
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hard to say; if she was white I should say she was mad — 
mad as anybody in Bedlam ; but, as Uncle Ben says : 
' Niggers is mighty apt to 'possum.' But if she ain't 'pos- 
suming, she's mad. What do you think?" 

" Hast thee heard her story ?" asked Asenith. 

" No. No one ever tells me any thing any more than 
they'd whistle to a snake that they didn't want to stop 
and bite them." 

Asenith laughed, and laying her hand upon Miss 
Matilda's arm, said: "I am not afraid to tell thee of 
this, and I know thee too well to think thee will breathe a 
word of it to another. 

She repeated La Guerita's tale, word for word, thinking 
to herself, " Poor child, I will at least win one friend for 
thee." 

*' I'd like to find out that fellow who told her husband," 
exclaimed Miss Matilda. " I'd like to seal up his eyes and 
mouth with* melted lead. I'd teach him to peer and pry 
into other people's concerns, and then to blazon tliem 
all over the country. . Shallow fellow that husband of hers 
must have been, too ; dying because his wife had a drop 
of negro blood in her. Not worth going mad about, 
I'll wager." 

*' But she loved him !" said Asenith, gently. 

" 'Sposin' she did ?" retorted Miss Matilda, ** she needn't 
have gone crazy about him. I wonder what folks would 
have said if you'd have cut up so the day that Nathan Ire- 
ton was found dead ; the very day you were to have been 
married to him, too." 

Asenith turned pale, but she replied in a low, steady 
voice : " The Lord helped me ; I had been taught to trust 
in Him, but this poor child had no faith, and the mighty 
burden crushed her." 

*' And another; burden i^ crughing her now," ssid Miss 
Matilda, 
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Asenith looked at her inquiringly. 

" If you'd stay at Holmsford a week, you'd know what I 
mean," continued Miss Matilda. " I suppose you've heard 
that it's the last straw that break's the canoLel's back, and 
although I don't mean to say that Rita's a camel, Adela 
treats her as one, in a moral sense, and never had a poor 
animal a more pitiless driver than she makes herself to 
that mazed creature we're talking of." 

The Quakeress looked disconcerted. 

*'So you can't fancy Adela a loader of camels, eh!" 
asked Miss Matilda. 

" It is hard to, verily." 

"Well, I can tell you she isn't a new hand at the 
business ; she's been packing her straws on to me ever 
since she was knee high. If ever there was a tyrant bom 
in this world, it's Adela Holmes." 

" No, no, she is not a tyrant," returned Asenith, quickly, 
"but only too quick and suspicious — only too fond of 
power for a woman." 

" That's all very well to talk of," said Miss Matilda, 
" but I don't understand her." 

'' Neither does she understand herself, but a day will 
come when she will, and when she will deeply repent her 
folly — if indeed she has been guilty of it — of persecuting 
that poor, mad girl, that has made herself a slave from 
motives too pure and high to be known to common 
minds." 

" I wish I could tell you how Adela manages to torment 
her," said Miss Matilda, " but I can't for the life of me. 
When I see them together it makes me think of a picture 
in Minna's primer, of an eagle beating its wings and 
screeching in agony, while a tiny humming-bird bores its 
sharp beak into its brain, quite undisturbed by the fury it 
awakens." 

" That is horrible, exquisite torture !" murmured Asenith. 
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'^ 'Taint in nature not to feel bad when a body sees 
it,'' said Miss Matilda ; ^' makes me think of all kinds of 
scratchin', bitin' things. You've knocked your hand some- 
times as^ainst a nettle, I guess ?" 

" Yes." 

*' Well, then, you remember how it stung you — ^viciously 
and sharply — without breaking a single point. And so 
Adela stings that girl, making her wince and groan, but 
never losing an atom of virus — never blunting the points 
of her animosity." 

Asenith listened in horror, knowing that in these few 
sentences she was gaining more than any one else either 
could or would tell her. 

" I am grieved, I am astonished," she said. " Thy niece 
must be as changeable as the weather," 

" More ^o," returned Miss Matilda ; " she used to be a 
regular abolitionist, always botherin' Norton to free his 
slaves, and now her whole life and soul is bent on per- 
secuting Rita. I only wish the stupid creature would 
grasp the nettle that's always stingin' her ; I expect to see 
her do it yet — slave or no slave — it is not because she's 
powerless that she bears Adela's thrusts so gently." 

They had reached the gate of the garden at Holmsford, 
and, looking around her, keenly, Asenith made ready to 
accost any one that might be in sight. There were only 
two or three negroes on whom to bestow her smiles and 
nods of recognition, so she followed Miss Matilda into the 
house, where they found Adela sitting alone in the parlor. 

She greeted the Quakeress warmly, saying, with joyful 
surprise : " I am so glad to see you here. Aunt Asenith, 
and so sorry that mamma is not at home, she would have 
been delighted to see you." 

She removed the bonnet and shawl of her aged visitor, 
chatting gayly, until Aunt Asenith said : '' Thee looks pale, 
Adela." 
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" Ah," she said, " it would be no wonder if we all looked 
pale, Aunt Sene. I learn by to-day's paper that Lincoln 
is really elected, and there can be no doubt that South 
Carolina will secede." 

" Well, let South Carolina secede ? Who cares if she 
does?" cried Aunt Matilda, defiantly. *'rni sure she's 
welcome to go. Always was like a rattlesnake in a prairie- 
dog's burrow, always hissing and coiling, and making 
things uncomfortable. I never could abide South Caro- 
lina." 

Adela smiled, saying : ^' And she, too, I think, does not 
waste much love on us. But, you know, as Mr. Gordon 
says, the Southern sisters will cling to each other, and, if 
South Carolina secedes, the Old North State will follow." 

"I'd just like to know what Ernest Gordon knows 
about it ?" returned Miss Matilda, contemptuously. "Er- 
nest Gordon thinks everybody is like him, and would do 
any thing in the world for a parcel of slaves. I never shall 
forget the first one he owned. There was a speculator 

drivin' a gang through M , and among them he had a 

little sickly girl about a year and a half old, and it was so 
weak and puny he 'lowed 'twarn't no use to take it any 
further, so he took it out of its mother's arms, and she a 
cryin', poor thing, like rain — and gave it to Ernest Gordon. 
I never saw anybody so pleased in all my life. You see 
his folks had been nothing but white trash before, and that 
little creetur seemed to set 'em right up. He showed her 
to everybody, and declared 'twas the finest child he'd 
ever seen in his life. Well, Mrs. Gordon had twin babies 
then, and took boarders besides, with only a little slip of a 
white girl to help her, but she just worked over that little 
darkey, as if her own life depended upon it. But 'twas 
all no use, the creetur died, and Ernest Gordon didn't 
hold up his head for six months afterward." 

Adela's mind was evidently oppressed, for she did not 
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laugh, and when Miss Matilda left the room threw herself 
down by Asenith's side, and said in a tone of angnish : — 

" Oh, Aunt Sene, if South Carolina secedes there will be 
war. We shall be separated from the North, from all that 
I love in the world !" 

" Not from all," murmured the Quakeress, stroking her 
hair fondly. "Ah, thee has a true woman's heart, for all 
thy waywardness. Does Norton still persist in grieving 
thee so ?" 

" It is not papa," she sobbed, " 'tis Claude ! Yes, 
Claude I" she added, passionately ; " what have I done 
that he should persecute me so ?" 

" He's like the dog in the manger," said Miss Matilda, 
entering the room suddenly, and overhearing her niece's 
last words. " He's like a particularly surly dog, too— won't 
take you himself nor let any one else have you !" 

Miss Holmes looked up frowningly, vexed and ashamed 
that Miss Matilda should have seen her tears. " What is 
the matter with Claude now ?" she asked, as if she had 
never entertained a thought of anger against him. 

" The matter with Claude !" echoed Miss Matilda, ex- 
citedly, " why, good gracious, haven't I told you a dozen 
times before that his blood is the essence of iron and his 
heart a flint-stone. As for soul, he has none, and not as 
much sense as the horse he rides, or a hundredth part as 
much as the one Balaam rode." 

" That was an ass," corrected Miss Holmes, smiling in 
spite of herself. 

Miss Matilda looked somewhat abashed, but swiftly ral- 
lied, saying : " Well, if 'twas an ass, it's all the more fit to 
be spoken of in connection with Claude I" 

" Thee knows I came here to speak with Adela," said 
Asenith, quietly, " and if thee would leave us alone for ten 
minutes I should be greatly obliged to thee." 

" You're learning to be polite in your old agel" retorted 
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Miss Matilda, leaying the room, however, and closing the 
door carefully. 

'* I am very sorry that thee is in trouble," said Asenith, 
turning toward Miss Holmes with a comforting smile; "I 
am veiy sorry for thee, dear child ; but I came to talk to 
thee of one that has more trouble than thee has ever 
dreamed of." 

Miss Holmes looked at her inquiringly. 

" Thee has never refused help to the needy when I came 
to thee for it," said the Quakeress, '^ and thee has always 
known how to give without offering offense at the same 
time." 

" I have plenty of money just now, Aunt Sene," returned 
Miss Holmes, readily, and rising to leave the room, " How 
much do you want ?" 

" None just at present, Adela ; don't leave the room, for 
I want what thee has been always equally ready to give." 

" And what is that, Aunt Sene ?" 

^^ True sympathy and tender counsel for one in affliction; 
I want thy pity for thy slave Rita." 

Miss Holmes's face darkened, but she answered, readily : 
*' Why do you ask that ?" 

" Adela, if thee knew her story." 

" I do know it," she said, excitedly : ** Will. Russell told 
me, too, that every word was true, and he told me more 
than you perhaps know — he told me who the lover was 
that betrayed her." 

"And we know him?" cried Asenith, in surprise. 

" Ah, yes, we know him well. It was Claude Leveredge 
that taught that woman to feign madness, to come here 
and bring disgrace upon our family. Claude, you know, 
has alienated himself; nothing can affect him, and he 
scruples not to use any means to fulfill his threats and 
humble my pride." 

The Quakeress listened in amazement as Miss Holmes 
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poared forth her convictions, thinking to herself: " If the 
poor girl had only told me it was Claude I might have 
saved her, but that reticence is only another proof to Adela 
of the baseness of her motives." 

In her gentle voice she urged every excuse and justifi- 
cation of her silence which she could, in the excitement of 
her feelings, bring to bear upon the case. But nothing 
that she could say was noticed in the slightest degree, and 
Asenith Bray knew that her mission was fruitless, and that 
she had only increased the anger and suspicions of Miss 
Holmes against the woman she had hoped to defend. 

" I don't know how thee could ever imagine such 
things," she said at last, looking at the young girl in blank 
amazement. " I believe thee is all wrong, Adela ; Claude 
is no fool to wish to mortify and disgust thee by such con- 
duct, nor malicious enough to revenge himself upon thee 
for withholding a love which, by thy own showing, he 
never truly desired." 

"I didn't say that he never wished me to love him," 
replied Miss Holmes, as sullenly as her piquant nature 
would permit her to speak. 

"But he never wanted to marry thee," persisted Asenith, 
" and thy refusal to gratify his vanity by giving him un- 
sought love would never have led him to insult thee so." 

'^ ^ His blood is the essence of iron, his heart is a flint 
stone,' " returned Miss Holmes, musingly, repeating her 
Aunt Matilda's words. 

" And thee has been said to resemble him," said Asenith, 
reprovingly. 

Miss Holmes colored to the temples, crying vehemently : 
" She shall have cause to think so ; she shall know it, for I 
hate that woman ; I hate and despise her a thousand times 
worse than I do Claude himself, for he is a master mind, 
while she is but a base tool I" 

Asenith felt it would be useless to say more, and so 
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arose and went grieving away, passing a child at the gate 
whom she stopped and kissed, leaving a benediction npon 
him, and taking from his lips one word of comfort, for he 
said, in answer to her question : — 
" Yes, Miss Adela loves me." 



CHAPTER XX. 

** Despair It was come, and she thought it content; 
Bhe thought it content, but her cheek it grew pale, 
And she droopM like a lily broke down by the hail." 

Sir "W. Scott. 

La Gtjbbita DbCuba knew not that Asenitli Bray had 
appealed to Miss Holmes in her behalf, or even that she 
had visited Holmsford at all, and through the long winter 
she had no opportunity of meeting the Quakeress again, 
for she quickly noticed that Miss Holmes utterly prevented 
her from leaving the plantation, or having any intercourse 
with any one beyond its limits. 

Not that she desired any, for still her mind remained 
incapable of any new emotions — deadened it seemed by all 
that had swept over it before. She was fully engrossed in 
her dull routine of duties, and even when some word or 
deed of her hard task-mistress forced her heart to bleed, it 
did not rebel ; all strength of resistance seemed gone for- 
ever. 

There were two things that reached her sensibilities, 
dead though they seemed. One was the strange, protect- 
ing love Miss Holmes devoted to Harold — a pure love, not 
exhibited to give the mother pain, but for the boy's sweet 
sake ; the other was the tender sympathy of her fellow 
slaves — they did not understand, but they pitied her. 

The enmity of Miss Holmes toward her was often the 
subject of conversation in the cabins, and often Aunt Dilsey 
would gravely shake her head and say : — 
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"A queer critter is Rita; I'll jest tell yer what she 
makes me think on." 

"Law, now, Avhat kin it be?" Annt 'Mandy would ask 
as eagerly as if she had not heard the sage opinion twenty 
times before. 

"Why, she's jist like my young Missie Nina used to 
wus ; looks jis as she would when she'd git up in de mid- 
dle ob de night and walk about, fas' asleep all de time, and 
wid her eyes wide open like a owl's. Rita's jist got dat 
los' look 'pon her face, and 'pears jis as if she was a walkin' 
about among iis fas' asleep, awaitin' to be woked up." 

" O Lor' !" Aunt 'Mandy would exclaim, her eyes wildly 
staring, as if she were listening to the latest ghost story. 

" Turrible things them walkin's is, too," would Aunt 
Dilsey continue, shaking her head wisely. " I've seen my 
n)issus go right inter convulutions when she's been sud- 
denly woked up, and that's de way we'll see dat Riti 
sometime if Miss Addie keeps on wid her so. 'Taint m 
natur for her to sleep foreber." 

But the spring-time brought no signs of awakening. StiU 
Mrs. Holmes's querulous complaints ; the petty tyranny 
of Rufus ; Miss Matilda's sharp speeches, and the constant 
persecutions of the niece — all failed to arouse more than a 
momentary thrill of anger. Nay, the portentous tidings 
of disruption and war that filled every other heart with 
ambition, anger, or dismay, had no effect upon her. But 
she could not fail to remark that Miss Holmes each day 
grew more irritable and more sad ; but it was not for some 
weeks that she learned the cause of this extreme depres- 
sion. 

Miss Holmes had been in the garden all day, giving or- 
ders to the servants who were employed in trimnung vines, 
tying up rose-bushes, and preparing the garden for the 
wealth of bloom that was already bursting over it. She 
called to La Guerita as she left the school-room, to give 
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her some orders concerning a difficult piece of needle- 
work upon which she was engaged, but had spoken only a 
few words, when Mr. Holmes and Mr. Gordon rode up to 
the gate. 

" How d'ye do, Miss Addie," cried the lawyer ; " you're 
looking as fresh and blooming as one of your own roses, 
and I've brought you some news that will make your eyes 
dance so that you'll look better stilL" 

La Guerita noticed that Miss Holmes suddenly grew as 
Avhite as the robe she wore, and that her hands trembled so 
that her gardening tools fell to her feet. '' Oh, Mr. Gordon," 
she cried, in accents almost imploring, " the State has not 
seceded ? Oh, tell me, papa, the State has not seceded !" 

" I am sorry to be obliged to state any thing that is not 
agreeable to you. Miss Adela," said Mr. Gordon, gallantly, 
*' but the long-expected — not to say joyful — ^news has come 
at last North Carolina has joined the Southern Con- 
federacy." 

Miss Holmes rung her hands as if in almost unendurable 
anguish. 

" You know we have been expecting this ever since the 
special meeting of the Legislature was called," said her 
father, almost timidly. 

" Governor Ellis is a traitor," she replied, passionately, 
**or he never would have called it." 

*' For your father's sake, if not for your own, I should 
think it would be best for you to restrain, if not to modify, 
your opinions," said Mr. Gordon, coolly. 

" Nothing will ever make me modify my opinions," she 
cried, in the same passionate voice, and stamping her foot 
upon the ground to emphasize her words. " I may never 
again be able to say so publicly, but I now say, that our 
State has* devoted herself to infamy that all the blood of 
her sons will be insufficient to wash away." 

Mr. Holmes looked at his daughter, quite appalled by 
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her words and manner, while Mr. Gk>rdon laaghed slightly, 
saying, '' I am not surprised at your sentiments, Miss Adela; 
you have so mjmy friends in the North, yea know.'' 

" She colored, turning away, yet saying defiantly : " It 
would be the same if I had not one. I love my country^ not 
my friends P^ 

" I've promised myself a long argument with you after 
dinner," uttered the lawyer, with imperturbable coolness. 
" But, bless me, whom have we here ? What — ^tlm — ^Um 
— what's the name ? Rita ! strange I should have fo^ 
gotten it And how well you look ; how much you have 
improved. Holmsford agrees with you, eh ?" 

Without knowing wherefore. La Guerita felt her very 
soul sicken as this man cast his keen eyes upon her. She 
stammered out a few words and turned away ; and with- 
out seeming to notice her manner, Mr. Gordon rode on to 
the house with Mr. Holmes, and Miss Adela looked after 
them, and, forgetting the presence of her slave, moaned 
out : '' We need hope no more ; our separation lotU be 
forever I" 

" Miss Addie's right smart cut up 'bout de news, shuh," 
said one of the men when his mistress had p«iSAed out of 
heanng. " 'Pears to me de poor ting is nigh distracted at 
de tort of war ; she's as tender-hearted as a lamb, bress 
her." 

" All I know is," said his companion, ** if dere's gwine 
to be a war, I hope 'twon't stop till 'Massa Linknm gits 
what he's tryin' fur ; tho' I reckon he's like all de oder 
quality, an' don't tink much ob de nigs any way. But, 
Lor' bress us, de squire says de Yankees won't fight, an' 
it'll all be ober in a month or two any way." 

*' I'd sooner b'lieve Miss- Addie," said the first speaker, 
"an' I know by her grievin' face dat dare's heaps ob 
trouble ahead." 

A new light at that moment seemed to fall upon La 
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Guerita's mind when she heard those words : " Our sepa- 
ration toill be forever." This war, then, the rumors of 
which had not excited her in the remotest degree, was 
to raise a bulwark between the North and the South — the 
very nation was to arise to make her bondage more secure. 
Some dim sense of loneliness came over her. She experi- 
enced that feeling of desolation to which the veriest mis- 
anthrope — hating all his kind — might awaken were he 
thrown upon some desolate shore. Suddenly she felt utterly 
forsaken. Although' she had never dreamed of availing 
herself of it, there had been one way of escape open to 
her, but now it was closed — closed forever. 

And she learnt from those few passionate words the 
secret of Miss Adela's deep sadness, too ; and, strange to 
say, she felt no triumph, no gladness, in knowing that her 
enemy loved in vain. Her womanly sympathy was even 
faintly aroused, and she pitied her, watching every change 
thereafter with a solicitude that would have driven Miss 
Holmes to the verge of desperation had she known of it. 

Mr. Gordon passed the night at Holmsford, and in the 
morning strolled carelessly into the school-room. But La 
Guerita was pei'fectly conscious with what eager scrutiny 
he regarded her, and something like pride awoke in her 
breast as she noticed how purposely he addressed her as a 
pampered servant, and strove to discover whether she 
remembered that she had been aught beside. 

But he could not rouse her, or produce any impression 
npon the slowly awakening mind ;. and all that he found to 
wonder at was the air in which La Guerita owned herself 
a slave, and yet proclaimed herself a mistress, and how 
completely the children — even Rufus — recognized both 
characters. 

" Well, well," he muttered, as he left the school-room, 
" she is really a most wonderftil creature ; not but that all 
women play, in turn, the characters of slave and mistress. 
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Heaven knows they're all slares as soon as tlieyVe 
mothers, and often as soon as they become wives; bat 
that doesn't establish a precedent for this case. There^s 
something more in that woman than any of us can under- 
stand/' 

This remark he repeated to Mr. Holmes daring the 
afternoon, as they sat on the piazza smoking. ^^ Women 
all make themselves slaves, sir — all," he affirmed, knocking 
the feathery ashes from the end of his cigar ; ^' but all do 
not succumb so readily to their fate as this one has done, 
and she absolutely seems contented with her lot." 

Mr. Holmes had heard Aimt Dilsey's opinion, and quoted 
it, to the great amusement of the lawyer. 

" Well, well," continued the planter, impatiently, " I 
may as well own that there's a look upon Rita's face that I 
don't like. Aunt Matilda said one day she was like a dead 
woman set on springs; and, indeed, she does seem incapa- 
ble of motion ; her very quiet and content renders me 
uneasy, though I dread the wearing away of that horrible 
indifference, lest, with animation, a desire for freedom 
should come." 

The lawyer looked at the speaker keenly. " You know 
you were a little doubtful of the justice and legality of 
enslaving her," he said ; " so, if she should fret in her 
bonds, you have only to go back to your original feelings, 
and set her adrift." 

" It's all very well to talk of going back to one's ori^nal 
feelings," exclaimed Mr. Holmes, impatiently, " but how am 
I to do it ? You know the Holmes's have been slaveholders 
for generations past, and Just at this crisis, as you remarked 
yesterday, one can not afford to cast a slur upon the old 
faith. Now, as I've taken my stand with the South, I am 
bound to do nothing to weaken its cause, even to my own 
mind, which I should do if I freed Rita — ^but, pshaw, what 
IMd is there for me to think of such a thing ? She is pei> 
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fectly contented now, and may always remain so, but still 
I always feel as that fellow did who had the sword sus- 
pended by a hair over his head." 

Mr. Grordon smiled. '* She came to you a free agent," 
he said. 

" You're right," exclaimed Mr. Holmes, eagerly. " I 
am sure I tried to dissuade her from taking such a decisive 
step, but she wouldn't listen, and now that she's here 
I find her uncommonly useful. And if awakening from 
this sleep is going to make her restive and unhappy, I hope 
her nap will be prolonged for many a year. I am sure I 
don't know what we should do without her, she is the only 
one that could ever manage Rufe ; Myra would go wild if 
she were to leave." 

" I don't understand why you are apprehensive of losing 
her," said Mr. Gordon. " She seems quiet enough now. 
There is no lurking devil in her eyes that I can see ; I 
should tremble for your Adela if there was. I've only 
seen them together once or twice, but I can see that 
the little lady hates her most thoroughly." 

" That vexes me more than any thing else," cried Mr. 
Holmes, testily. " I believe it's true, Gordon, that Adela 
hates the poor woman, and, strangely enough, as positively 
adcyres her child. She has taken it into her head that he 
ia 4 poor little martyr, sacrificed to the evil desires of 
a wicked and unnatural mother." 

**What can be the reason of her hatred?" asked Mr. 
€(ordon ; " Adela is not one to act without a motive." 

** Oh, doubtless, because she has made herself a living 

proof of the fallacy of the opinions she has so long held 

regarding slavery. You know how at one time she shook 

even my faith with her arguments. You know Addie 

is not likely to forgive any one for forcing her to yield her 

opinions, and she positively has not been her real self since 

that girl came." 
9 
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^'But there may be other reasons for the change in 
Adela," suggested Mr. Gordon : " reasons entirely uncon- 
nected with Rita." 

" I know what you mean," returned Mr. Holmes, 
gloomily ; '^ and I declare I sometimes am half inclined to 
reproach myself for haying listened to Claude, for Addle 
might have been happily married long before this if I 
hadn't." 

" And in the North," added Mr. Gordon. 

" Danm the North !" ejaculated Mr. Holmes. 

" With all my heart ! In fact we mean to do it I" 
returned the lawyer, smiling. " It is a pity your daughter 
does not see the advisability of such a course as clearly as 
you do." 

" She will have to see it I" muttered Mr. Holmes. " We 
have gone with the South, and it is utterly useless for 
her to cry out against it. I used to be proud of her 
because she was unlike other girls, but now I wish to 
heaven she'd be a little more like them. Any other 
girl would have forgotten that Yankee fellow months 
ago. 

" We must try to replace him," said Mr. Gordon, coolly. 
" There are plenty of fine young fellows here she might 
choose from." 

" Plenty," said Mr. Holmes, despondently. 

"But she won't look at them. Now, there's Burton 
Elwood ; what rational girl would object to him, and Will 
Russell, too, who is absolutely mad about her." 

"That's the man for usl" exclaimed Mr. Gordon, 
decidedly. " One of the wealthiest families in the State. 
Secessionist from the start. It would help you wonder- 
fully if you could gain a connection with that family. 
You know you laid yourself open to suspicion by opposing 
the Convention, and Adela's avowed Unionism won't allow 
it to die out. But bless you, if she was married to Will 
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she might talk Abolitionism to the end of her days, and 
nobody would think it any thing but a good joke." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Holmes, uneasily : " we mast 
talk of that some other time. One scarcely knows what 
to do or say. I should like to know what Leveredge is 
doing in Europe all this time." 

Mr. Gordon shrugged his shoulders and looked wise. 
" I sent him some heavy drafts last week," he remarked, 
*' and I don't altogether like what I hear about him. Put- 
ting aside that other story, — which I ccmsider ridiculous — 
they say he is playing like a madman, and is keeping up 
the finest establishment in the Quartier." 

Mr. Holmes frowned, and said : '* He can do as he likes 
with his money of course ; but if that other tale should be 
true, I'd never forgive him." 

Mr. Gordon laughed. " Claude is wild, but not a fool I 

Bah, he has an eye to charms more solid than a pretty 
face." 

"Well, well, I wish he would come home!" said Mr. 
Holmes, with a sigh. "He surely will come when the 
country is in such peril." 

Mr. Gordon shrugged his shoulders doubtfully. 

Mr. Holmes, though secretly indignant, affected not to 
notice the action, but said, quietly : " Claude's not a man 
to shrink from danger, and Fll wager if there's any fight- 
ing to be done he'll be foremost in the fray." 

"There seems to be some fighting on hand now," 
exclaimed Mr. Gordon, starting to his feet, and hasten- 
ing to the steps of the piazza; "what the deuce is the 
matter ?" 

Something unusual, certainly, for La Guerita was stand- 
ing near the school-room door with Harold in her arms, 
confronting Miss Matilda, like an enraged tigress. 

" How dared you touch my child ?" they heard her ex- 
claim in shrill, passionate tones. " "No one shall touch my 
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child. Hush, hush, don't cry, my darling, mamma is here; 
no one shall whip you again. There, there, there, donH 
cry." 

" A pretty way that for you to allow your niggers to 
speak,'' cried Miss Matilda, turning to Mr. Holmes. 
" Pretty discipline you've got on this plantation when one's 
life is in danger for touching a brat like that. Just wait 
'till I get hold of you "—turning to Harold— ** and III 
shake you well." 

" No, you wont," returned La Guerita, her eyes flashing 
with passion ; " you shall never touch my child again. No 
one shall touch him. I will protect my boy as long as I 
live." 

^^ What is the reason of this ?" demanded Miss Holmes, 
appearing upon the scene ; *' Aunt Matilda, what occasioned 
this?" 

** Why, I was going from the house to the kitchen," she 
answered, " when I caught sight of this young vagabon«l 
spading up the sod under the white rose-bush. 

" What are you doing there ?" I asked, as gently as you 
please. 

" ' I'm going to bury ray bird,' said he, as bold as possi- 
ble, holding up a little no-account thing." 

"'T wasn't a little no-account thing," sobbed Harold; 
" 'twas a pretty little pet bird." 

" That's just what he would keep on a sayin' before," 
remarked Miss Matilda, in an aggrieved tone ; *' that's just 
what he said before, and lust because I threw it ovor iht* 
fence he burst out cryin' as if his heart would break. 
'Twas passion — ^passion every bit of it, and I just gave 
him a poke with my stick to make him be still, when ont 
flies his mother as if she would kill me. Fd like to know 
what you expect is to become of you and yours, Norton 
Holmes, if you let things go on at this rate. Every thing's 
going to wreck and ruin any how ! AU I can say is, I wont 
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stand it, and if you don't correct that child, and all the 
rest of them, I will." 

La Guerita, who had seemingly become conscious that 
she had exhibited uncalled for passion, here excused her- 
self to the spectators, and hurled defiance at Miss Matilda 
in the words : " I will protect ray child ; I must protect 
my child." 

" You have no power to do any thing of the sort," said 
Miss Holmes, firmly ; " you are a slave, and have nothing 
to do with the government of even your own child." 

La Guerita turned toward her fiercely, but met a scorn- 
ful, commanding glance that made her quail. 

"Go to the school-room," continued her mistress, in 
measured tones, " and leave the child to me." 

La Guerita knew that he would be safe, yet for a mo- 
ment she hesitated. Was it true that she, his mother, had 
no right to protect or correct him ? 

Another word from Miss Holmes recalled her to herself, 
and she did as commanded passively, unconsciously cast- 
ing upon Mr. Gordon a look that haunted him for days. 

" That slumbering devil awoke nnd looked out of her 
eyes then," he muttered an hour afterward, as he sat alone 
with Miss Matilda on the shaded piazza, while the old lady 
thought, exultantly : " She grasped her nettle then I" — 
** But if I was Norton," she added aloud, " I'd sell that 
boy as sure as fate." 

**What, Rita's?" asked Mr. Gordon, with a laugh. 
** What's the matter with him?" 

" The Lord only knows what isn't the matter with him," 
retorted Miss Matilda, in a tone of virtuous indignation; 
** he is the triflin'est, most aggravatin' child that ever was 
born. 'Twould be a mercy if he'd die, for if he lives he'll 
sui'ely be shot or hung, whichever is most convenient I 
declare, he makes me tremble for the family's good name. 
If you'll believe me 'twas only the other day I sent Rox^ tA 
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Forestville on an errand, and she of course must needs take 
Master Harry with her. Well, as she was walkin' down 
the street along came a gentleman who could not keep his 
eyerj off the boy. * Who's child is that?' s^d he. ' Massa 
Norton Hohnes's/ said she. ' Indeed,' said he, " I thought 
his face was familiar ; I used to know your master years 
ago.' And then he went in ecstasies about the boy's 
beauty, and took him into a candy store and loaded him 
with sweets and toys. I never felt so ashamed in my 
life as when Norton came home and told the story, and 
laughed at it as a good joke, too. I just told Myra my 
mini then. It's a disgrace to have him about the place ; 
besides that, he's such a little imp that he's always getting 
into mischief. I'd sell him just as sure as fate." 

Mr. Gordon laughed at the story, and could not help 
reverting: to it with much inward amusement as he rode 
homeward in the dusk of the evening. '' But I'm puzzled, 
puzzled. What did that act of self-ens!avcnient mean? 
Was she mad, or, as Adela thinks, only carrying out some 
deep-laid plot ? By Jove I that look on her face to-day was 
enough to make one tremble. I can't see through it. FU 
go back next week and watch that woman ; her face is 
worth studying. Heavens! what a beautiful face it is 
in repose — what a peerless, magnificent face in anger! 
Holnes may well fear her awakening. She is the most 
queenly captive that ever was chained to Slavery's tri- 
umphant car. Heigh-ho! A few months later we shall 
see. But I'm puzzled now I I'm puzzled I" 



CHAPTER XXL 

** There is a power in the strength of love ; 
^will make a thing endarable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart^ 

WOBDBWOBTB. 

Thebe was iu the house at Holmsford a small room open- 
ing in from the common parlor, and looking out upon the 
lawn, the school-house, and the negro cabins. Before the 
window stood a sewing machine, and in the center of the 
apartment was a large table, usually bestrewn with sewing. 
At this table sat La Guerita DeCuba one afternoon, early 
in the fall, busily engaged upon some fine work, which 
Miss Holmes, in accordance with the plan of keeping the 
white slave ever toiling, had intrusted to her hands. 

Of late La Guerita had grown weary of her endless tasks, 
and often longed to cast them down. Toil was not suffi- 
cient to keep her mind from wandering to forbidden topics, 
and often she felt a strange pleasure in living over again 
her by-gone days ; and, strangest of all, it seemed to her 
the sight of her child often filled her heart with a burning 
l)ain ; she could not tell of what, for still she was not con- 
scious of one thought of wrong toward him. The frequent 
visits of Mr. Gordon had served to disturb her thus. He 
was ever coming at unexpected times, and she knew it was 
to gaze on her. Yet, though he watched her narrowly, 
he found but a thoughtful face, somewhat less placid at 
every visit, perhaps, but with none of the fierce passion 
upon it which he almost expected, yet dreaded to find. 
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The visits of the lawyer had a strange effect upon her. 
They aroused in her a dim sense of the unprecedcDted 
deed she had accomplished, and almost to her horror slie 
found herself sometimes questioning herself why she should 
have done it, and failing to find in the words, " It is my 
atonement," that complete satisfaction that had often 
silenced her. 

She was thinking of these things, in a wandering way, 
as she sat in the sewing-room that afternoon, when she 
heard two persons enter the outer room. 

One was Miss Holmes ; hut she had assuredly forgotten 
her seamstress, for she made no sign of approaching her, 
but, on the contrary, took a seat near tlie parlor table, aad 
tapped the marble nervously with her finger nails, as she 
said : " I am so glad we are in the house alone, papa, for I 
have something important to tell you.*' 

La Guerita arose, and would have left the room, but the 
only mode of egress was by the parlor, and she knew by 
experience thnt Miss Holmes would probably order her 
back to her unfinished work ; so she resumed her seat and 
her sewing, as Mr. Holmes said, kindly : " Well, Addie, 
what is it !" 

Miss Holmes for once seemed perplexed, for she did not 
immediately answer, and when she did, it was in a faltering 
tone, altogether unnatural to her. 

*' Dear papa," she said, " I scarcely know what to say, 
but you wont be angry with me ?" 

" I am not often angry with you, daughter," returned her 
father, " but I really think, Addie, unless you feel sure of 
what you wish to say, you had better put it off until some 
other time." 

" No," said Miss Holmes, resolutely, " I cannot do that. 
I see you half anticipate what I wish to say ; but whatever 
it is, papa, I beg you to hear me patiently." 

" Certainly." 
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" And, oh, papa, if you would only hear me with sym- 
pathy, too !" 

" I should be glad to be able to do so, my dear." 

" First of all, then, papa, I want to know if you really 
thiuk it wrong for me to deplore the secession of the 
Southern States, when I can't help thinking their course 
wrong. You have seemed so angry with me about that 
lately." 

" Because, child, you have openly shown your sympathy 
with the abolitionists, and have actually rejoiced in their 
triumplis, and wept over their reverses." 

*' Never before you, papa." 

" Adela, you cannot easily disguise your feelings ; every 
one in the county knows what they are. But all that 
would be nothing, if you would only listen to William 
Russell." 

" Oh, papa, don't, don't ?" exclaimed Miss Holmes, plead- 
ingly. 

" I cannot see why I should not speak of it, Adela ; for 
you must by this time know that no past feelings can be 
regarded now, and that you should wish them to be is pre- 
posterous — unnatural !" 

" Oh, papa, you never said that before !" 

" Didn't I ? Well, I have thought so, and I wish to hear 
nothing more of them. I tell you, Adela, once for all, if 
you wish to retain my affections you must put away this 
childish nonsense." 

Miss Holmes made no response, and La Guerita, hoping 
to attract attention before more private matters were dis- 
cussed, dropped her scissora upon the table ; but at the 
same moment Miss Holmes spoke. 

" Papa," she said, " I must speak, though you have 
endeavored to show me that it will be of no avail. But I 
must speak to you, because I have received this note." 

She took from her pocket a sealed letter, and passing it 
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gently through her fingers, handed it to her father, sayug: 
** Will you allow me to open it ?" 

lie took the proffered missive, frowning darkly as he 
looked at it carefully. 

** I see you have kept your promise," he said at length ; 
** not that I ever doubted that you would do so." 

Mr. Holmes paced the room in deep thought for a few 
mo.nents. At length he paused before his daughter, and 
said : " Adela, I tell you now, that all I said two years ago 
I shall maintain to-day. I should still do so if all Claude 
Leveredge's words were disproved. You shall never, with 
my consent, demean yourself so low as to become the wife 
of even the best of tliat accursed race." 

" Papa, may I read that letter ?" 

Mr. Holmes hesitated, but he had an uncontrollable 
cuiiosity, such as often characterizes weak men as well as 
women, and, half relenting before his daughter's beseech- 
ing eyes, said: "We will think of it, Adela — we will 
think of it." 

Her suspicious nature took alarm ; she thought he meant 
to tamper with her, and, starting to her feet, exclaimed, 
passionately : " Papa, if you destroy that letter I will never 
forgive you as long as I live !" 

"I can scarcely believe that you are my daughter," 
returned Mr. Holmes, sullenly ; " you are no more like the 
Adela of old than Rufus is like Alf. Confound this fel- 
low ; it is he that has changed you so ! There, read the 
lett<»r." 

She took it joyfully, and opened it with trembling 
fingers. 

" Oh, papa !" she exclaimed, a minute later, ^^ it is all as 
I feared I He has joined the Northern army !" 

" Ah ! and what else ?" 

" He only begs me to be constant." 

** Constant 1 By heaven, that is too mnnh Kow, then, 
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Adela, I hope you are satisfied of his love when he has 
taken up arms against all your kindred. Now, then, I 
hope we shall have no more nonsense of your loving him 
stilL" 

" Oh, papa, I cannot help it ; I do love him still ! I 
should love him still even if he were the villain Claude 
Levered ge painted him. Ah, if he were hanging on a 
gallows for murder or treason I should love him still." 

" A pretty confession that for a lady to make, upon my 
word ! I wonder what you will say next ? Perhaps you 
will want permission to write those Avords to him ?'* 

" No, papa, not those, but only a single line to tell him 
I have received his." 

*' Adela, you shall not do it ! Why, good God, child, 
putting aside all personal feelings in the matter, do you 
know what jeopardy you would place your whole family 
in by such an action ? You are already suspected and 
watched. Do you want us all to be utterly ruined ? Oh, 
Adela, Adela, it would break my heart, should it become 
known that my daughter, whom I have loved so dearly — 
of whom I have been so proud, was a traitor to her home 
and friends. No, Adela, you must not tempt me. Ask 
me any thing else, but not to seal your death-warrant." 

" Papa, you startle me !" 

"I want to, child, for you blindly shut your eyes to 
your danger. It horrifies me to think of it. Oh, Adela^ 
if you would only do as I beg you — " 

" Papa, don't say any more. But sii^ce yQu have allowed 
me to read that letter, I will not as.k you agaip to ^e alio we(^ 
to reply. He will not dqul^t me. ^Vhatever happens, he 
will believe me true," 

" Aldela, child, dou't cry. You know I can't bear to 
make you cry. If yqu agked any thin§ els^ which it is in 
my power to grant, I wqi^l^ dq so." 

^^Papa, } y^s^H thinking of son^ething else," she said, 
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brokenly ; " I want you to cjive me something. You have 
often offered me a little slave ; will you give me one now ?" 

" Why, Adela !" exclaimed Mr. Holmes, tlioroughly sur- 
prised, " what an extraordinary idea I How whimsical 
you are, Addie. Well, which one do you want ?" 

La Guerita listened breathlessly. The answer she ex- 
pected, yet dreaded, came. " I want little Harry — ^Rita's 
child, papa." 

" What in the world do you want of him ?" 

" Poor little fellow, I want to put him out of the way of 
Aunt Matilda. She positively hates the child, and makes 
his life miserable ; and, besides, I want to remove him from 
the influence of that wicked mother of his." 

" There is an adjective in that sentence that I object to, 
Adela. The woman has done nothing to prove herself 
wicked, has she ?" 

" Not that I know of," admitted Miss Holmes, reluct- 
antly. 

" Very well, then, you should not condemn her." 

" I think I have reasons enough for doing so, papa. But 
never mind them; I only want to know whether I can 
have Harry ?" 

" What would you do with him f' 

" I would put him where his mother would not be likely 
to see him again. I'd try to make him forget that such a 
woman ever existed." 

La .Guerita bent her head and groaned, crying in the 
depth of her soul : " What have I done to merit such a 
fate ?" She listened eagerly for what Mr. Holmes should 
say, and drew a deep sigh of relief as he remarked : — 

" Really, Adela, I thhik it would scarcely be right under 
the peculiar circumstances in which Rita came to us, you 
know." 

" Is Harry a slave ?" asked Miss Holmes, quickly. " He 
was bom while his mother was frea" 
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" I think you would find it pretty bard to prove that he 
is not," he answered, laughing uneasily. 

** Here, yes, and perhaps everywhere ; but at any rate, 
while this war lasts, his bonds are strong enough. But, 
papa, whether he is a slave or not, you surely do not 
intend to have that bright little fellow brought up like the 
negro children, his intellect neglected, his very body forced 
into brute strength, and both rendered unfit for aught but 
toil ; you surely cannot intend that Harry shall be brought 
up like that ?" * 

** Well, Fm sure I don't know, Addie ; I suppose not, 
though the truth is, these white fellows among the blacks 
are like fire among straw, and education only makes them 
worse." 

" Papa, if you will give that boy to me he shall not be 
as fire among straw. I will sacredly promise you that he 
shall nc»ver give you any trouble." 

" I don't half like it, Adela. I can't help thinking of 
his mother." 

" Papa, you needn't ; she must hate the child, else would 
she have disgraced him by bi-inging him here ? By what 
possible course of reasoning could she have persuaded 
herself that she was benefiting him by taking him from 
affluence and love, and plunging him into the very depths 
of degradation and mental darkness." 

" Good heavens, Adela ! how do I know ? But still I 
don't like to separate him from her. I dare say she would 
be glad enough herself to teach him to read and all that." 

" Indeed, papa, she has more than once utterly refu<^ed 
to do so. Ah, poor little fellow, she would ruin him both 
body and soul. She is an infidel !" 

" Ah, that is bad, very bad," said Mr. Holmes, gravely. 
" Bad for her, I mean ; the boy can go to camp-meeting 
and learn every thing needful when he is old enough." 

" Papa, will you let me h.uve the boy ?" 
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La Guerita arose when that qaestion was asked, and 
glided softly to the door, and bent her head, as if fearfiil 
of losing one word of the master's answer. Her face 
looked ghastly in the twilight, her lips were ashen, and 
her eyes wildly staring. Had calm Adela Holmes beheld 
the white slave thus gazing upon her she would have 
shrieked in terror and dismay, but, unconscious of her 
vicinity, she calmly repeated her question. 

Mr. Holmes paced the room uneasily, saying, at last, ^' I 
think not, Adela." 

"Oh, papa! why not!" she exclaimed, in a voice of 
genuine sorrow and disappointment. 

^^ Because I think the mother is right, and that it is best 
for the child to remain uneducated. Rita has been £ree 
and is now a slave; she ought to know best about the 
matter. No doubt she would herself have led a happier 
life if she had been suffered to remain in ignorance." 

" But, papa, you must know there is a higher destiny for 
that child. Oh, that woman's curse cannot always rest 
upon his innocent head." 

" You are talking wildly, Adela." 

" No, no, I am not. Just think of all the evil she has 
brought upon him. Has she not torn from him his birth- 
right of freedom ? Has he not been taken from the midst 
of plenty to be that vilest thing on earth — a slave? Has 
she not divested him of his very name, this mother whom 
you reprove me for calling wicked ? Oh, papa, I loathe 
her ! She fills me with horror when I think that she has 
done all these things — when, worse than all, she has denied 
him a knowledge of God, and his mercy and love. Oh, 
papa, I am pleading for that child's very souL Let me 
save him from his wicked, wicked mother. Let me put 
him away from her forever." 

" What was that ?" exclaimed Mr. Holmes. Both start- 
ed, and Miss Holmes, crying, '^Oh, I forgot! I forgot! 
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She has heard all !" rushed into the inner room, and to her 
amazement found La Guerita lying across the threshold, 
as if in death. 

Miss Holmes screamed in affright, and hastening in, Mr. 
Holmes exclaimed, "Good God, Adela, you have killed 
her !" and lifting her in his arms carried her to a sofa. 

"It is nothing," returned Miss Holmes, regaining her 
self-possession ; " she has only fainted." 

She stepped to the door and locked it, continuing, 
" There is no use in alarming the whole house about it. 
Here is a vinaigrette and some water ; she'll come round 
very well, I dare say. It's all passion, no doubt." 

She bent over the motionless figure, applying such reme- 
dies as were at hand, and as she looked upon the faultless 
countenance, with all its lines of suffering displayed by its 
utter lifelessness, some unpleasant doubts of the truth of 
her suspicions darted through her mind, and caused her to 
shudder like a guilty creature. 

But when La Guerita unclosed her eyes and gazed 
around, she dissembled her feelings, and as she cried pit- 
eously : " Oh, no ! I was not wicked ! I am not wicked ! I 
was mad !" she turned from her with a trembling heart, 
and hurried irom the room. 

" Be calm, be calm," said Mr. Holmes, gently, knowing 
that the awakening he had feared had come ; " be calm, 
and forget what has passed." 

" Oh, I cannot be calm !" she cried, springing to her feet ; 
" stay and hear me, Mr. Holmes, I entreat !" 

But she spoke to bare walls. He would not stay to 
listen to the truth, and blinded by the sudden light that 
had rushed upon her bewildered mind. La Guerita stag- 
gered forth from the house, and groped her way to her 
lowly cabin. 



CHAPTER yyrr 

** Sore some ill approAchea, 
And some kind spirit knocks softly at my Boailf 
To tell me fate's at hand." 

La Gitebita DeCitba entered her cabin a changed 
woman. The shock which alone could restore her to 
her normal condition had thrilled like an electric current 
through her very being, and on the instant she had been 
transformed from the mad woman, who had cursed her 
Creator, to a rational creature, beholding at once her duty, 
and the mercy of her God. 

She realized at once that she had been mad, and that her 
mind was once more restored to her, and throwing herself 
upon the bare floor, she poured forth her soul before the 
Lord, and wept long and passionately — ^the first tears that 
had fallen from her eyes since Harold died. 

The precious drops soothed and refreshed her. They 
trickled over her fingers like rain ; and as she looked upon 
them she exclaimed: ^* Thank God I am sane! Thank 
God I can weep now." 

For a long time she crouched upon the floor, weeping, 
but not despairingly, thanking God in her heart of hearts 
that her reason had returned to her, and going over in 
unbroken order the events of her past life. 

The roll of carriage-wheels upon the gravel distorbt^d 
her. Once she raised her head and thought, " Mrs. Holmes 
must be come. But what a noise they are making, almost 
as much as if every negro on the place had hurried to meet 
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her. I wonder if this is unusual, or if it is only that I can 
appreciate joyful sounds to-night, and hear them more 
readily than ever before ?" 

She arose and paced the room thoughtfully. That she 
was once more sane was to her too joyful a reflection for 
others of a sadder description to weigh yet upon her 
thoughts. She lighted her lamp, and as its dim light fell 
upon her poor surroundings, she started and exclaimed : — 

"Ah, I had almost forgotten. And this is the atone- 
ment I hoped to make. * Ah, Harold, Harold, I know now 
that no' atonement was required of me." 

She paced the room slowly, muttering at intervals : " I 
must take the consequences of my madness for a time at 
least. Mr. Holmes has been kind to me, and I will remain 
and toil for him patiently until such time as I can find an 
opportunity to go into the North. Surely Mr. Holmes 
will let me go. He will not hold a sane woman in slavery? 
who entered into bonds when mad. He must know that 
I was mad — and Miss Adela, too, she shall know ; I must 
prove it to her. But how ? how ? Oh, God, how shall I 
Fave my child ?" 

Some one rattled the latch of the door impatiently ; she 
opened it, and drew in her little son, clasping him in her 
arms, and again bursting into tears. 

" O, Harold, Harold, darling boy," she cried, as he gazed 
at her in amazement. " Kiss me, darling, and forgive me. 
I never meant to harm you, darling. I meant to save 
you." 

Harold kissed her with an expression of great perplexity 
npon his face. "What is the matter?" he asked; "has 
any one been scolding you ?" 

"No, my darling, no," she answered, weeping still; 
** no, my precious one." 

She set him on the floor, and bathed her face and hands, 
remembering the necessity of obtaining composure. "I 
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am enabled to talk to yon now, my child,** she said at 
last. " Come sit upon my knee, and tell me that you love 
me." 

" Yes, I do love you," said the child, caressing her fondly, 
" and I am not a bit afraid of you either now.'* 

She clasped him to her bosom, holding him there long 
and silently, breathing the first prayer that had parted 
her lips for him for many weary months. 

" I have something to show you, darling," she said at 
length, ^' something I have never looked at since we came 
here. But first tell me, if you can, what your name is, 
what it used to be ?" 

" Why, wasn't it always Harry Homes ?" he exclaimed 
in surprise. 

His mother shook her head, sadly, saying : ** Alas, poor 
child, I was doing my work well ! But you can at least 
tell me where we used to live ?" 

» 

'' Wasn't it at a place like this ? No, no, I don't mean 
just like this — and yet it must have been; there were 
flowers — ^yes, always flowers," and the boy looked up with 
a sad expression of perplexity upon his bright young fece. 

"Yes, there were flowers, Harry," said his mother, 
eagerly; "but the place was not like this. Try, dear 
child, to remember more. Oh, try." 

He shook his head slowly. 

" What ! can you not ? Can't you remember any one 
that lived there ? Think, now, think." 

"There was a tall man," he said, after a long pause; 
" but — ^but he went away." 

La Guerita took a miniature case from her bosom. 
" There," she said, unclasping it eagerly, " this is what I 
promised to show yon. There, look at it carefully, and tell 
me whether that is the tall man you remember ?" 

Harold looked at the portrait doubtfully. Then a light 
seemed to break upon his mind. " Yes," he cried, ez« 
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citedly, "that is his face," and dropping the case into 
his mother's hands, he continued rapidly, and with a 
wrapt expression of countenance : " Yes, there was another, 
too, something like him, but darker, and another still ; and 
oh, such a beautiful old lady ; and oh, there were more even 
than that." He slipped from her lap, and leaned upon her 
knees, continuing dreamily : " Why, I can see faces upon 
faces, mamma. I can only tell you about them like I do 
my dreams." He caucrht up the portrait again, and bursting 
into tears, cried : " Why, that is my papa, and Uncle Vic. 
— ^but papa the most. Oh, I know, I know, I know !" 

La Guerita clasped the child in her arms in an excess of 
joy. *' Thank God," she said, fervently, " you have not 
forgotten. Your mind, as well as mine, has been awak- 
ened to-day." 

'*Now, I remember it all," cried the boy, gleefully 
*' The pretty flowers, and the water, all flashing, flashing, 
flashing. Where has it all gone, mamma ?" 

"It is all in the old place," she answered, softly, " and 
perhaps we may all go back to it, and you will once more 
be Harold DeGrey." 

"There, that's what I was trying to think of," he ex- 
claimed. " Harold DeGrey — yes, that was it. Wasn't it 
funny I forgot?" 

"Remember it now, my darling," replied his mother. 
" Try, darling, to remember it all." 

The child looked so excited, that she held him to her 
bosom for a long time, saying nothing, and only then 
asking if Mrs. Holmes was at home. 

"Oh, yes," he answered, "she came long ago, and there 
was company with her. I came in to tell you. I " 

At that moment the door was opened, and Miss Holmes 
entered, looking unusually pale, and with a perplexed, yet 
resolute expression upon her countenance as she ex- 
claimed : — 
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'* Go to the house, Rita ; you are wanted there. Harry, 
come with me. Rita, hasten. 

La Guerita obeyed without pausing to think and won- 
dered when she reached the house, as she beheld in be- 
wilderment that it w:is a-blaze with light, and that there 
were sounds of great merriment and rejoicing within. 
Following the impetus of Miss Adela's hand, she entered 
the dining room, but was so dazzled by the glare of the 
lamps that she could distinguish nothing. 

Suddenly a voice fell upon her ear with startling dis- 
tinctness. "My God, it is La Guerita DeCubaT' she 
heard, and fell back into the arms of Miss Holmes. 

'Twas but an instant's faintness, the glare of the lamps 
instantly became subdued. Though the room seemed to 
whirl like a ball through space, she sprang to her feet, as 
she felt her hands clasped in an iron-like grip, and heard 
again the voice of Claude Leveredge. 

" I thought you were dead I" he cried. " They told me 
you would die. Oh, God, what I have suffered !" 

His hated touch, perhaps, more than his words, recalled 
her to herself. She cast off his detaining hands, and glanced 
at him with an expression of abhorrence, which was not 
lost upon him, or Adela Holmes, who, white and tremblmg, 
regarded the scene. By her side stood Harold, who sud- 
denly threw himself into his mother's arms, crying, in 
terror: "Oh, mamma, don't let him take me away! Oh, 
mamma, mamma !" 

Claude Leveredge looked at the child fiercely, retreating 
a step, exclaiming : " Take him away ! take him away !" 

" What in the world is the meaning of this ?" demanded 
Mr. Holmes, in a tone of amazement ; ^' have you all taken 
leave of your senses ?" 

" It don't mean any thing more than that his sat^o 
majesty is with his friend, as usual," said Miss Matilda, mean- 
ingly. 
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La Guerita never remembered how she effected her 
escape from the dining-room, but a few minutes later she 
was in lier cabin and had bolted the door, feeling that she 
should die at his feet if Claude Leveredge entered there. 

One fervent prayer burst again and again from her lips 
as she stood in the center of her room, pressing her hands 
upon her burning temples, exclaiming: '*0h, God, pre- 
serve my senses ; my reason totters. Oh, Christ, strengthen 
it." 

It was fearful to her to know what great danger this 
great shock brought nigh her. She knew she had been 
mad, and she feared to be alone, lest terrors should grow 
out of the darkness, and all the horrors of lunacy once 
more seize upon her. She feared that, at first, more than 
the actual presence of Claude Leveredge. She tried to 
persuade herself that he had spoken more in the accents of 
remorse than of passion ; that he would rather shield than 
persecute her, and so, by degrees, she grew calm. 

Roxy brought in supper, and although La Guerita could 
eat nothing herself, she selected a few of the choicest mor- 
sels for Harold, and forced herself to talk with him upon 
indifferent subjects. Afterwards she undressed the boy, 
and putting him in bed, stayed by him until he slept, each 
moment growing calmer as she watched his quiet and 
regular breathing. She was herself surprised after that, 
that she could think so calmly while Claude Leveredge 
was near. She could not only think, but pray ; and for 
the first time in many months, she knelt down and com- 
muned with the Lord, feeling when she arose from her 
knees that her soul was relieved from half its burden. 

Then she recalled, step by step, the whole of her past 
life, dwelling long upon the bliss of her married life, say- 
ing, with a shudder, "What horrible darkness it ended 
in !" With painful distinctness the events that followed her 
husband's death came before her. She remembered what 
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a dreadfal blank her life seemed when she entered the 
Jibraiy to read Claude Leveredge's fatal letter, and how a 
million demons seemed to gather round her as he read, and 
*to demand atonement for Harold's death. She remem- 
bered how they had urged her on in her mad career, and 
then how the voices had grown fainter, as if appeased, but 
had only ceased altogether when the voice of Conscience 
was aroused, and Reason regained her throne. 

" They thought me half-crazed with grief, at home," she 
said, " but here they must have known that I was mad 
when I gave up not only my own freedom but my child's 
I know now what it means, though I did not then. My 
mother knew that I was mad, Mr. Gordon knew it, and 
— Mr. Holmes ? No, I cannot tell what he thought ; yet 
he must have known." 

Then she thought wildly that they had perhaps merely 
humored her with a pretense of enslavement. She even 
thought that her family must have traced her, and suffered 
her to remain in bonds, merely to avoid crossing her mad 
passion. But that hope quickly fled. The war had de- 
stroyed all sympathy between the North and the South. 
Her friends would have taken her from the blockaded 
country at any risk, and she felt that Mr. Gordon had been 
fearfully in earnest in her enslavement, if no other had. 
No, no ; it was no jest. She was a slave^ and Claude 
Levere«lffe had discovered her. 

There was madness in the thought, but she cried out 
that she would be free : that Norton Holmes would not 
hold her in bondage ; that she could buy herself a thousand 
times, and that he would surely suffer her to depart. 

And still fighting for this hope, which a thousand fears 
strove to tear from her. La Guerita DeCuba paced her 
cabin floor, and longed for morning, that she might go to 
Norton Holmes and entreat her freedom. 



CHAPTER xxnr. 

** They told me, by the sentenoe of the law 

They had commission to seize all my fortune/* 

OrwAT. 

Mr. Holmes was usually an early riser, and with fever- 
ish impatience, from the dawning of the day, La Guerita 
watched for him to enter the lawn ; but all in vain. And 
when Roxy brought the breakfast, some time later than 
usual, she said, that " Massa had been so glad the night 
afore to see Mass'r Claude git home again that 'he was 
clear tuckered out, and wouldn't be able to git up 'till all 
hours." 

So La Guerita knew that all hope of speaking to him 
that morning was over, and with a sigh turned to the table 
and gave Harold his breakfast, while Roxy stood near, 
twirling a napkin in her hand, and giving a glowing 
account of the night's feast. 

" And, law, what a time dat wus when you comed in," 
said the garrulous maiden. " Did you eber see Mass 
Claude afore ?" 

This was an embarrassing question, but, fortunately, 
Roxy thought it too absurd to require an answer, and 
continued : " I s'pose you neber did ; but I'm bressed if I 
wa'nt scared when I seed Mass Claude jump for'ard dat 
away, and saw his eyes look'd jiss like two flames ob fire 
bumin' up out ob gray ashes. But the minute you was 
done gone he bust out a laughin', fit to kill hisself, and ses 
he : * What a fool I am. I actually thought I'd seed dat 
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woman somewliar when she fast come into de room. Who 
de mischief is she ?' 

'* * Papa's slave — ^Rita,' said Miss addle, a lookin' dread- 
ful pale and stern. 

'^ And Mass Claude jiss sat down then as ef he'd been 
struck, and said : ' Oh, my God,' like's ef he'd loss his wits 
like. 

" Then Miss 'Tilda, she goes up to him and bobs and 
curtsies so, you'd a' thought her cap-borders would a 
knocked to pieces 'gainst her head, and ses she : " Yes, 
that was papa's slave — ^Rita ; ypu are s'prised to hear it, 
I s'pose ?' 

" ' That I am ?' ses he, a burstin' out a laughin' again. 
' I thought she was a white woman ; and when she fust 
came into the room I tuk her fur a lady I'd seed in Spain 1 
But, layr, I don't s'pose she's a bit like her.' 

" And shuah enuff, Rita, Fve often thought yon looked 
like a pictur ob a furrin lady, you'se so differn't from de 
res' ob us, you know. I was tellin' Aunt Sally 'bout de 
name he called you, an' she ses she's gwine to gib it to 
de baby. Lo-wa-ter, wasn't it? Only soft and purty 
like." 

She might have said " La Guerita," for Harold glanced 
up suddenly, with flushed face and eager eyes, as if be 
had heard a well-known sound. His mother caught his 
eye, and put her finger on his lip, and he colored more 
than ever with the efibrt to keep silence, and looked down 
in his plate, presently dropping back in his chair, with his 
eyes fixed dreamily upon the view beyond the cabin-door. 
He did not move until Rozy had gone and his mother 
touched his shoulder, saying : — 

" What are you thinking of, my darling?" 

He looked up dreamily. "I can't tell you what Fm 
thinking of, mamma ; it is all mixed up. But, oh, mam- 
ma!" he continued, clasping his arms around her neck, 
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excitedly, "I know I've seen that gentleman before. I 
know IVe seen that black man." 

"The gentleman is not black," corrected La Guerita, 
gravely. 

" He is as black as you are, and a great deal blacker 
than I am," protested Harold ; " and if we are called black, 
I don't see why he shouldn't be I" 

"But no one calls us black," said La Guerita, her 
heart sinking, as she remembered that she had herself 
subjected her sensitive child to the possibility of such an 
insult. 

" Oh, don't they, though !" he cried, in an aggrieved 
tone. " Miss Matilda is always calling me a little nigger ; 
and Mass Rufe is always calling out : ' Here, little nigger, 
run and fetch my ball I' * Say, blackee, go get my bat I' 
Miss Matilda called me a black imp the other day, and I 
said I wasn't black ; and she said, yes, I was the worst 
kind of black. So then I told her, I gness'd she'd lost her 
specs, and didn't know white when she saw it without 
them ; and then I ran — I just did !" 

" Oh, Harold, how could you be so impertinent ?" 

** Oh, that ain't any thing !" he answered, quite unabash- 
ed ; " we don't care for old Miss 'Tilda, except when she 
pokes us with a stick." 

La Guerita could not refrain from smiling at the grim- 
ace which accompanied these words ; but a few minutes 
later she left the child, with a heavy heart, and went to 
the school-room — the weary treadmill to which she was 
self-condemned. 

She had been there but a short time, and was leaning 
over Rufus, explaining some difficult passage in French, 
when, looking up, she saw Claude Leveredge leaning idly 
upon the sill of the open window. He was looking upon 
the group smilingly and carelessly, with the air of one 
quite at home. He nodded gayly, tapping the ashes from 
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his cigar, and holding it out at arm's length, that the 
smoke might not enter the room. 

"What a nice school-room you have here," he said, 
addressing the children rather than La Gaerita ; " it seems 
very cool and pleasant." 

"'Tisn't a bit pleasant," growled Rafns. "I just wish 
you had to sit here all day long, as we do." 

Claude laughed, and looked at La Gnerita, as if he 
should like to learn her opinion of the plan, but merely 
said : — 

'* It seems to me you're a pretty big fellow to be here, 
Rnfe; youVe nearly fourteen, ain't you? Why doesn't 
your father send you to school ?" 

" Oh, because papa thinks Rita can teach us every 
thing !" replied Rufus, in a surly tone. 

"Papa knows that she can do very well by us for 
another year," explained Alfred, " and then we are to go 
to Chapel Hill, if the College is still open." 

" Say, Cousin Claude," interrupted Minna, " where have 
you been this long time ?" 

"I have been in England and France, Miss Inquisitive 
Pnss, and, by the way, I have brought you the most beau- 
tiful dress from Paris you ever saw in your life." 

Minna sprang up in a transport of delight, exclaiming : 
" Oh, Cousin Claude, how good you are." 

"It seems to me," responded the good cousin, "that 
your discipline is not very strict." 

" Oh, yes, it is ; Miss Rita makes us behave, and Tm 
sure she doesn't want you here." 

Claude Leveredge looked at La Gnerita most earnestly 
for a moment, a slight flush passing over his brow, which 
deepened to a crimson as Minna exclaimed : " I say, Cousin 
Claude, I heard Mr. Rathburn tell pa you were married. 
You weren't, were you ?" 

He started from his lounging position, and then burst 
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into a loud laugh. " Well, that is a good joke," he ex- 
claimed ; " why, Minna, I am waiting for you." 

" Are you ?" said Minnn, innocently. " Why, I thought 
it was Adela ; but, any how, I'm glad you're not married.' 

Claude Leveredge turned away, but Rufus called him 
back, saying : " Look here. Cousin Claude, are you going 
to join the army ?" 

*' Can't say, Tm sure," he returned, carelessly; *'you 
'know the Yankees might shoot me if T did." 

"Coward !" ejaculated Rufus, contemptuously. 

His cousin looked at him with an amused smile. " Fll 
give you a pair of spurs, my young knight, when you go," 
he said. 

** You may be called upon to keep your promise," re- 
turned the boy, his cheeks flushing redly ; " Mr. Gordon 
told me the other day that even my young hands might be 
called into action before the independence of the South is 
achieved." 

" 1 think it very likely," responded his cousin, drily. 

"I don't believe you are going to the war, Cousin 
Claude," exclaimed Minnn, "for you don't talk like it; 
and, besides, you haven't got on a gray coat all covered 
over with gold lace. 1 say, is my dress red and white ? 
Oh, I'll just love it if it is, but I shan't wear it if it's got 
any blue on it. But I'll be glad if you don't go to the 
war; I want you to stay home with us. How long are 
you going to stay. Cousin Claude ?" 

He looked steadily at La Guerita as he replied, deliber- 
ately : " I shall stay until the work I have found to do 
here is accomplished ; yes, until that business is completed 
to my satisfaction." 

" I didn't know you had any business," replied Minna, 
naively ; " 'Twas only this morning I heard Aunt Matilda 
say you hadn't a bit of business in the world." 

"I waB of the same opinion once," he answered, laugh- 
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ing, yet glancing stealthily at La Gaerita, ** bat last night 
I found I had still a great deal to do, and I mean to stay 
until it is completed — ^yes, until it is completed." 

He nodded, smiled, and walked away whistling a lively 
air, as if in the most hopeful mood, and La Guerita io soul 
bent down and raised the gauntlet of defiance he had cast 
at her feet. 

She was inexpressibly relieved when he passed out of 
sight and hearing. For a few moments daring which the 
hum of the children's voices was rising and falling indis- 
tinctly around her she stood motionless, thinking tliat her 
application to Mr. Holmes would be in vain, and shudder- 
ing at the remembrance of the invincible face, Claude Leve- 
redge had turned toward her when he said he would stay 
at Holmsford until his business was completed. 

It seemed to her that the morning would never pass. 
She looked so pale and haggard that the children often 
asked if she were sick. She was glad for the sake of qniet 
to say that she was, and indeed she spoke truly, for her 
veins were filled with fever, and her temples throhhed 
unceasingly with the terrible anxiety that was each mo- 
ment growing more intense. 

She thanked God when twelve o'clock came, and unable 
longer to restrain herself, hurried to the house and asked 
for Mr. Holmes. He was alone in a small study or office, 
in which he usually transacted the business of the estate. 

He was writing as she softly entered the room, closing 
the door after her, and leaning against it for support. 

" Well, Rita," he said, glancing over his shoulder care- 
lessly, and continuing his writing, " children been trouble- 
some to-day ?" 

She advanced a step into the room, turning very faint 
and dizzy, as she stammered : " I beg your pardon for dis- 
turbing you, Mr. Holmes, but— but I would like to speak 
to you on — on an important subject." 
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She would have given worlds to have been able to speak 
in her usually calm tones, but Mr. Holmes seemed to take 
no notice of Jier confusion, but merely looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

*'I wish to ask one question, sir," she continued, sum- 
moning all her courage ; " Am I really a slave ?" 

" Why, good God, yes." 

She shuddered. " That is dreadftd," she said ; " but oh, 
Mr. Holmes, answer me once more, did you not think me 
insane when I offered to become a slave ?" 

Mr. Holmes colored and bit his lips nervously. " Why do 
you ask ?" he said ; " what can that matter to you now ?" 

" Oh, sir," she said, earnestly, " it matters much. I have 
come to you now to tell you that you were right. I was 
mad ! Oh, terribly, terribly mad ! But now, by the peace, 
the discipline, the healthful toil I have found here, my rea- 
son has been mercifully restored to me." 

*' Do you wish- me to believe that up to this time you 
have been a madwoman?" asked Mr. Holmes, coldly. 

" Mad on that one subject, yes," replied La Guerita, 
excitedly. 

" On what subject ?" 

" Oh, sir, you must know. Upon that of making atone- 
ment for the evil my birth had wrought. Ah, well I know 
now that such atonement was impossible, and that it was 
never required of me, and that all I could hope to make 
could only make the evil greater." 

"What do you wish me to understand by all this? 
asked Mr. Holmes, after a pause, in a voice that would 
have been trivial had the matter of discussion been trivial. 

La Guerita was fearfully excited, but she strove to con- 
trol herself. She clenched her hands and drew her lips 
against her teeth in order to speak firmly. *' It is right 
that I should speak to you plainly," she said ; " it was very 
easy for me, in my madness, to entreat to become your 
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Blave ; I scarcely know why it is bo hard for me now to 
heseech you for my freedom." 

An expressioQ of displeasure, which he vainly endeav- 
ored to change to surprise, rested upon the face of the 
planter as he looked upon the suppliant. 

" You surprise me, Rita," he said ; " I thought you had 
considered the matter well hefore you entered into 
slavery." 

He arose and took a parchment from a small tin case. 
" I suppose," he said, ** you recognize this ? Do you not 
also remember the words in which you promised to become 
my slave, and that of my heirs, for life ?" 

'^ You will not hold that bond against me ?" she queried, 
in faltering tones. 

"I wish to hold nothing against you," he answered, 
quietly : " there is, in fact, no need to do so. Your eman- 
cipation papers are in Mr. Gordon's hands. You see I 
merely wish to remind you that you are lawfully my slave, 
and that I have as much right to you as to that boy I 
bought of a speculator, and gave a thousand dollars for, 
last week." 

For a moment she was dumb, then she cried mournfully: 
" I do not dispute your right to hold me in bonds, Mr. 
Holmes ; but I entreat you to release me." 

" I can not do it, Rita. There, now, let that answer 
suffice." 

La Guerita had half expected this answer, yet it stunned 
her, and after a few moments she said, calmly : " Will you 
tell me why you deny me my freedom, Mr. Holmes ?" 

" What a question !" he returned, angrily. '* Had you 
better not call in all my field-hands, and bid them ask me 
why I will not give them their freedom. Rita, I, with 
thousands of others, am maintaining a principle ; I have 
sworn never to free a slave, and I will not free you." 

'^ Sell me then," she cried ; ^' sell me to my friends — ^to 
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those who will buy me at any price. Set some price apon 
me, and let me buy my freedom." 

" I can't do it," answered Mr. Holmes, flushing to the tem- 
ples, "the principle would be the same as if I freed 
you at once. Besides," he added, deliberately, " you see, 
Rita — you'll excuse the phrase, one never knows exactly 
how to speak to you — ^you are a fancy article, not easily 
found in the market, and the truth is, I wouldn't sell you 
at any price ; to prove that, I'll tell you that I refused four 
thousand dollars for you, offered by Judge Gaylord only 
last week." 

La Guerita staggered blindly into a chair, thinking this 
must be the worst degradation that could fall upon her. 

*' Oh, don't let that trouble you," said Mr. Holmes, re- 
assuringly ; " now you know my thoughts, don't worry 
any more about freedom. Consider the matter settled, 
and go back to your work like a good girl. Remember 
that I tried to dissuade you from entering into slavery, 
but what has been done is now irrevocable." * 

" Irrevocable I" It seemed to La Guerita the word of 
doom. It leveled all the little pride that had hitherto sus- 
tained her, and, throwing herself upon her knees, she 
entreated him by all things sacred in earth and heaven to 
set her free. But all was vain. 

"lean do nothing for you," he said; *' rise, and calm 
yourself; you will remain my slave untD death, or the fate 
of war releases you. I have put it out of my power to 
move in the matter." 

She arose, quivering with excitement, and fixing her 
burning eyes upon him, cried : " It is false ; you could 
free me if you would. Your word of honor is nothmg. 
You, yourself, offered to restore my freedom, should I ever 
desire it. Though I was mad, I remember that. But though 
I am your slave, my boy is not. You have no right to 
hold him. Send him North to his lawful guardians." 
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Mr. Holmes eeemed startled. 

" Prove him free," he cried, panting with anger ; " pro^ 
liim free, if you can." 

" I will," she replied ; " his guardians shall be here 
rescue him and me before your cowardly soul has time 
grow calm again. Norton Holmes, I warn you that I w 
Doiad when I entered into bonds, and consequently not i 
sponsible for what I did, and that you are detaining a// 
woman and her child in slavery. Ay, and when the tii 
comes, which will soon be here, when I can prove this I 
fore the world, you will rue the day when you denied n 
prayer for freedom." 

Norton IGLolmes turned toward her, livid with ungovei 
able rage. *' If you have ever been mad," he cried, fui 
ously, '' you are mad now. I should be rather justified 
giving you a straight-jacket than your freedom. Go." 

She obeyed, and a moment later Claude Leveredge e 
tered the study from an inner apartment. 

" Bravo, uncle," he cried, " you did that splendidly." 

** Gordon foresaw that this would come," he rcplie 
wiping his forehead, excitedly. ^^ I did take that oath th 
I told her of one day, but I should surely have broken 
but for what you told me this morning. Good God ! wh 
times we have fallen upon, when even one's most priva 
actions may serve to condemn him of treason I 'Tis j 
Adela's fault," he added ; " she won't listen to reason. '1 
a pity, though, that that poor soul has to suffer for it." 

*' Tut, tut, you couldn't have spared her any way. Lo< 
at her now." 

He drew Mr. Holmes to the window, and both looked 
La Guerita DeCuba as she passed on to her cabin. 

" There is a frightftd despair in the droop of her hea 
the fall of her hands, and in the very motion of her liml 
as she walks," he muttered, '^ that shows her incapable < 
resistance." 
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" She looks sad," said Mr. Holmes. 

** Oh, yes," said Mr. Leveredge, taming away indifferently, 
*' but like all of her race she is incapable of lasting emotion. 
But never mind her now, I want to talk to you about busin ess. 
Tou have the idea that I am ruined ; but I can prove to 
you very satisfactorily that I am better off now than I have 
ever been before. Europe, after all, is not a bad place to 
go to, when you have luck on your side, and I can assure 
you that I had it, though I cared very little for it" 

" Having but yourself to care for." 

« Of course." 

" Well, well ; I suppose you know your own business 
best, Claude, but it would be a comfort to me if you would 
settle down." 

" I mean to, uncle. Look here !" said Claude Leveredge, 
lighting a cigar, and spreading some papers upon the ta- 
ble. " I see you're uneasy about Rita. Well, if you're 
anxious, we can ask the children when they come in." 

But when the children came they had nothing to report 
of their governess, though they were laughingly interro- 
gated by Claude, who teased the boys unmercifully for 
allowing themselves to be taught by a woman at alL 

After tea he sat upon the piazza for some time, evidently 
in deep thought, although he endeavored to take part in 
the conversation. He sprang up, suddenly, saying he 
would smoke a cigar in the shrubbery, and strolled slowly 
out of sight. A few moments later Miss Holmes came 
out of the house and asked for him, and being told where 
he had gone threw a light shawl around her, and went to 
geek him. 

10* 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

* Host Other passions have their periods of &tigiie and rest — their sufferings and 
their core ; but obstinacy has no resource, and the first woand-is mortal*^ 

JOHKSOir. 

But well as Miss Holmes was acquainted with every 
nook of the garden, she sought her cousin for some time in 
Tain, and was at last standing, in some perplexity and an- 
noyance, upon one of the most secluded paths, just with- 
out a circle of roses, which were so thickly set as to be im- 
penetrable except at one point, when she heard voices, 
which she immediately recognized as those of Claade 
Leveredge and La Guerita DeCuba. 

Her first impulse was to leave the spot as quietly as she 
came, and her second to put aside some sprays of foliage 
and see what attitude those two, who had been all day in 
her thoughts, held toward each other. She was conscious 
of a feeling of shame as she bent to the task, but she could 
not draw back. She beheld them quite plainly, even in 
the dim starlight, and at the first glance saw that she had 
been wrong — that the white slave was not the tool of her 
cousin, and that she regarded him, not as her lover, but as 
her bitterest enemy. 

They were standing almost at the center of the circle of 
rose-bushes. La Guerita was facing her ; and Miss Holmes 
saw without hindrance that her face was deadly pale, and 
that she was panting for breath, as if she had vainly striven 
to wrest her hand from that of Claude Leveredge, who was 
standing beside her, with his hat pushed back from his 
brow and his eyes shining defiantly from under his meeting 
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brows. His cigar was smoldering at his feet, and he was 
muttering between his teeth: "Don't attempt to move, 
La Guerita I Be silent ; how could you explain your ap- 
pearance here ?" 

'* Let me go I I know not what evil chance brought me 
here I" cried La Guerita, passionately. 

"Don't say an evil chance," said Leveredge, gently; 
" the chance will lead only to good, if you will listen to 
me." 

" Let go my hand !" she cried, fiercely. 

" No, no I" he returned ; I am determined to speak to 
you." 

" Speak, then I For Heaven's sake, speak, and let me go." 

Before she could divine his intention, he seized her 
other hand, and, bending down, looked full in her face, as 
he said : " La Guerita, I thank God that I can hold your 
hand once more." 

** Ah, you thought me dead ?" 

" How could I think otherwise ?" he returned ; "how 
could I dream you were here ? Oh, La Guerita, I thought 
I should have gone mad when I heard that you had killed 
yourself." 

"Did Fabean believe that?" she asked in a faltering 
voice. 

" I believe so. They traced you as far as New York ; 
then, when no more was to be discovered, was it unnatural 
for them to suppose that the waters of the bay povered you ? 
I knew nothing of it until I went to EUi^ville, two months 
ago, intending, if you lived, to see you and tell you how 
teiTibly Harold's death affected m^. Good God, La Guerita, 
I never meant to kill him ; I swear tl^at I did not." 

He paused, but La Guerita made no reply; and he 
presently continued : " I went to EJllisville, and put up 
at :\ quiet hotel, where I was not kno\Y^q, and late in the 
CVeRing, before, hqwever, agking any questions, I strolled 
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over to Enola. Every thing wag in perfect order. There 
was no appearance of desolation either about the honse or 
grounds, and yet all seemed strangely stilL I noticed that 
the doors and windows were shut, and as I passed tliroagh 
the garden I asked a man who was watering the flowers if 
Mrs. DeGrey was at home. By the way he stared at me 
I knew that the question was a strange one for him to 
hear. I repeated the question, thinking you might have 
changed your residence. *You can't have heard the 
news, sir I' said the man ; ' you can't know that Mrs. De- 
Grey and her son were lost, a month after the master 
died?' I must have asked him some questions, though I 
have no idea what they were. It seemed to me that I was 
going mad as the man told me of your flight, and of 
the search made by poor Fabean and Victor for you. 
* You seem all struck of a heap,' said the man, in conclu- 
sion, 'and surely 'twas a dreadful thing. She seemed 
crazed like, did missus, after her husband's death, and 
drowned the boy and herself, I make no doubt. But no 
body dasn't say that to the family, though they must 
think it themselves. I am afeard that the house that 
they're always a-airin' and dustin' for her will fall about 
our ears before either the widow or her child comes back 
to claim it V " 

Miss Holmes listened entranced to her cousin's words, 
and her own eyes filled as she saw the tears coursing down 
La Guerita's white cheeks. 

" I don't know how I moved from that spot. La Guerita, 
or reached my hotel," continued Leveredge, "but I re- 
member that the first thing I saw on entering my room 
was a brace of pistols. I took them in my hand ; the 
charges had been withdrawn — if not, upon the inlpulse of 
the moment, I should have shot myself. I believe that 1 
was mad that night I went down to the shore and walked 
up and down, cursing the hour that I was bora, or upon 
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which I first saw you. La Guerita, I had done worse than 
murder for you, and then — then all seemed lost !" 

'* La Guerita, 'twas love for you that had taken me 
back, not remorse, as I had fancied. Ah, you shotild have 
been my wife I You know it ! you know it !" 

'' I should have been no man's wife," she said, weeping 
still. 

" Yes, La Guerita, you should have been mine. DeGrey 
was not worthy of you — I knew that from the first ; but I 
misjudged him even then, for I thought his pride would 
triumph over his love, and that he would put you away from 
him when he knew your birth. After that, La Guerita, if 
indeed he did not at first, I meant by threats of public ex- 
posure to make him divorce you, and then. La Guerita, how 
proutlly would I have elevated you to your right standard 
again, for I would have married you in spite of all." 

La Guerita looked at him scornfully. "My husband 
died before he dreamed of abasing me," she said. " Claim 
no credit for magnanimity, or knowledge of human nature 
either. Oh, how shallow was your plot ! Harold would 
have protected me, have loved me, in spite of public scorn, 
if he had been possessed of physical strength to withstand 
your fatal letter. He would never have repudiated me, 
and if he had, do you think I should have turned to you 
for comfort ?" 

" It matters not now what I thought," returned Claude 
Leveredge, gloomily. " Enough that all my plans failed. 
I gave up all hope of them when I heard that DeGrey was 
dead. I would have given worlds then to have recalled 
what you call my fatal letter. I determined to save you, 
if possible, from its perusal For some reason I had the 
Idea that it had been placed in the library. I crept in at 
the window and broke open the secretary. Yon entered the 
room, and, unable to face you, I fled. You closed and barred 
the windows, and I walked up and down beneath them 
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in agony, knowing that you were reading the accursed 
words. I would have given my life to have spared you. 
In the morning I heard that you were in a raging fever, and 
later, that you could not live. I came South with the haste 
and fury of a madman — ^I was little else then — and. finding 
no peace, I ordered every thing to be sold, and sailed for 
Europe without going to EUisville, because I thought that 
you were surely dead, and that it would kill me to hear 
it. Almost the first person I met in Liverpool was your 
brother Fabean. He had heard of DeGrey's death, and 
anxious to hear of you from any source questioned me. I 
thought the very sound of your name would kill me I I 
wonder Fabean did not see my horror and remorse, but he 
was always an easy fellow, and was more overcome by his 
own emotions than mine. I meant to go to Italy, and 
live in the strictest seclusion, but something took me to 
France instead. I threw myself into the vortex of Parisian 
dissipation, and for a time drowned, though I could not 
destroy, my agonies of passion and remorse. Then re- 
verses came. I awoke to a sense of what I had done. I was 
maddened again, and although my luck returned, my 
stupor of mind did not, but I lost my remorse, and hope 
arose within me. Each day my wealth increased. To 
leave Paris was to stamp myself a villain, but nothing could 
hold me back. I was possessed with the idea that you 
lived, and I was resolved once more to see you. I took 
passage for New York, and thence hastened to EUisville, 
where, as I have told you, I heard the news of your supposed 
death. I stayed in EUisville — half mad, I think — for more 
than a month, haunting the places you had frequented. I 
kept myself aloof from every one, although there was no 
one there whom I really feared to meet, for Fabean had 
already entered the army, and Victor was with his mother 
in Philadelphia. They say the old lady has never recovered 
from the shock of your flight. I heard they were fighting 
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here, and in utter desperation I decided to come and help 
the South. Not that I cared for the cause; that was 
nothing to me. Excitement was all I craved, and there 
was something that warned me from Paris, so I hastened 
here, swearing to lose my life in my first battle. With 
that resolve I entered these gates last night ; that was in 
my heart when you entered the room and saved me. Great 
God ! I never can describe what I felt when I saw you. I 
think at that moment, so great was the bliss of knowing 
you to be alive, that if you had been spirited away I could 
have been content to resign you forever; but now, La 
Guerita, that I have had time to think, I know that but 
one thing will satisfy me. You must be my wife I" 

Miss Holmes started in amazement. She had not 
dreamed he would have uttered those words. She could 
scarcely repress an exclamation as she saw him bend a 
searching glance at La Guerita, and entreat her to answer 
him. But she would neither look up nor answer him, and 
he almost whispered : " I want you to think of it. It is 
your only chance for freedom, and you must be free." 

" Not at that price," she answered, proudly. 

*' You will remember that DeGrey was weak, and my 
temptation great," he said, imploringly. 

" Yes, I will remember that," she answered, bitterly. 

"And that I never meant it to fidl so hard upon De- 
Grey." 

" Yes, I will remember that also. I will remember that 
you meant the greatest insult and the greatest agony to fall 
upon me" 

" And the greatest triumph," he returned, eagerly; " the 
greatest triumph, too !" 

" Was it for that you attempted to abduct my boy ?" she 
demanded, as if struck by a sudden thought ; " did you 
intend to hold him as a hostage for nie ?" 

" Never mind now what I thought," he answered, surlily ; 
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*' that fellow frustrated me, and gained ample revenge for 
the slight harm I had done him, as if I ivonld have hesi- 
tated to have put a dozen such out of the world if thej 
had threatened, however innocently, interference with my 
plans." 

« How did he do that ?" 

" 'Tis not worth explaining now, but listen well while I 
tell you that yonr freedom and that of yoar son both 
depend upon your becoming my wife, and returning to the 
position you have forfeited." 

" I care not for that I" 

" Perhaps not, but you hate these bonds." 

" I do hate them I" she cried, passionately ; " I hate them 
as the proofs of sin and madness. But for you, I belieye 
they would have fallen from me to-day. It was by your 
influence that Norton Holmes denied my prayer.'' 

" I don't deny it," he answered, quietly : *' it was through 
my influence. But believe me my object was as much a 
desire to save you from the shame that must attend your 
return to Ellisville as to keep you near me, though what 
man would willingly lose sight of the woman he loves ? La 
Gueritn, think you that after your wild, almost incompre- 
hensible, conduct, you will be received as a sane person in 
Ellisville ? Your best friends will have to shut their eyes 
to avoid beholding either sin or madness, and the thousand 
tongues of slander will blazon abroad your story, and tell 
how your retreat in sorrow was the home of your former 
lover. I know that a mad desire to fly from all persons 
and places that you had known in your happiness, that 
could scorn you in your shame, actuated you in your flight, 
and also a wild thought that you would confront and de- 
nounce the authors of your misery. Unfortunately for 
you, your mother alone remained. Poor Uncle Actoa 
would have saved you if he had lived. He would have 
told you that it was for him to make atonement, and would 
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have sent 70a back to freedom, possibly to quiet happiness. 
But it is too late for that now. You cannot, dare not, 
return to Ellisville. La Guerita, dare you face the court 
that would decree you worse than mad — vile, depraved ?" 

"Say no more," cried La Guerita, warningly. "I will 
hear no more ; I will not even think of what you have 
already said." But the trembling of her lips as she spoke 
betrayed how deeply he had wounded her, and how well 
she knew she might find his words true. 

** I will say no more," he returned, gently, " except that 
there is a way for you to escape all that. La Guerita, 
I love you I I will make you my wife. Come with me !" 

** Never I" she cried, striving to escape from his grasp. 
** Let me go ; for God's sake let me go !" 

" Not until you promise to think of what I have said," 
he returned ; " not until you promise to remember that 
your freedom, and your child's, depends upon your mar- 
riage with me." 

" I know it, I know it !" she gasped ; I will think of 
it all ! Let me go !" 

He released her hands and she staggered back from him 
in a blind, despairing way. The hedge of roses barred her 
back ; she looked around a moment wildly, then rushed by 
Claude Leveredge, who with folded arms stood in the 
center of the plat, triumphantly regarding her. He drew 
a deep sigh of relief when she was gone, and presently 
began to move about the inclosure in a restless manner. 
He lighted a cigar as if from mere force of habit, throwing 
the burning match over the hedge of roses. It fell so close 
to his cousin that she started back, and the boughs rustled 
loudly behind her. So intently had she listened to the 
conversation between her cousin and La Guerita DeCuba, 
and had felt so much astonished thereat, that she had 
totally forgotten her position until aroused by her cousin's 
abrupt movements. 
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" lie will be coming out directly," she said to herself, 
" and it will never do for him to find me here. Can I creep 
upon this thick gr.iss to the further path, I wonder ? Yes, 
he is too much absorbed in thought to notice the sHght 
noise that I may make." 

She crept slowly by the circle of roses and gained the 
path she sought, then iising to her feet cautiously, glanced 
at her cousin, who was still standing within the inclosure, 
with his face in the direction that had been taken by La 
Guerita. Following her first impulse Miss Holmes turned 
into another path, and by a circuitous route reached the 
cabin. 

She stood for a moment upon the steps before knocking 
at the door, and she heard a cry of passionate despair :— 

"Oh, if I had but one friend to help me ! But one 
friend, my God !" 

Miss Holmes threw open the door and rushed in, cry- 
ing : " Oh, Rita, you have a friend I You have, indeed P 

La Guenta looked at her in amazement that fbr a 
moment destroyed all other emotions, while Miss Holmes 
threw her arms around her and burst into tears. 

She comprehended all then, and her amazement was 
changed to joy too deep for words. She bowed her head 
on the shoulder of her mistress — ^they wept together. 

" There, there, don't let us cry," said Miss Holmes, at 
last, in her usual decisive manner. " Try to compose your- 
self, and tell me your sad story. I have heard it all before, 
but I could not believe it until to-night. And just think 
how, in consequence, I have persecuted you. How could 
you bear it so calmly ?" 

** I don't know," said La Guerita, "except because all 
my powers of resistance were gone. But, Miss Adela, 
don't reproach yourself with unkindness toward me. 
That first awoke some of ray olden spirit, and aroused 
me from the almost idiotic state in which I entered Holms- 
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ford. Indeed, Miss Adela, I thank you for even arousing 
my resentment." 

*' Don't thank me," cried Miss Holmes, impulsively, " for 
I acted only from the most despicable motives. I don't 
think I ever was ashamed of myself in my life before, but I 
am so most thoroughly now." 

" Oh, don't say that. Miss Adela." 

*'I must say so. I am thoroughly humbled. I have 
prided' myself upon my judgment all my life, and now 
I must own myself at fault in every particular. Why, 
Rita, I have believed you the most designing and the 
basest of women, simply because I could not understand 
the agony of grief and shame that seized upon your shrink- 
ing soul." 

" Miss Adela, how could you understand it ? I myself 
can scarcely now understand how I was led to the maddest 
of deeds — self-enslavement. You have heard my tale, you 
say, but it has never been but partly told. You shall hear 
it all. Had you heard it from my own lips at first you 
would have known me true." 

"Don't try to excuse my blindness," exclaimed Miss 
Holmes. " It was willful, purely willful ! Even Aunt 
Matilda believed the tale Asenith Bray told her, but I 
could not, would not understand. I could not compre- 
hend why you should come here. I learned that by one 
word from Claude to-night, and in five minutes the whole 
plot from beginning to end was made plain to me." 

" God is indeed good to me I" exclaimed La Guerita, 
joyfully. " Ah, Miss Adela, how blessed I was that you 
were near to hear the conversation, for if ever I needed a 
friend it is at present." 

"Atid you shall have one," returned Miss Holmes, 
emphatically ; " you shall see, La Guerita, that I can love 
as firmly as I can hate, and that I will serve you a tliousand 
tunes more readily than I have persecuted you. It is well 
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for me that you are in trouble, La Gnerita, for if I was not 
sure of being able to compensate, in part, at least, for the 
]):iin I have given you, I should be ashamed to look in a 
mirror, or own the face it reflects." 

La Guerita smiled, and Miss Ilolnies continued : *' I am 
going away now ; if I stay longer my absence will be 
noticed, and Claude must on no account suspect that I am 
your ally. Do you put Harry to bed, and when he is asleep 
I will steal an opportunity to come and hear your sad 
story. You will trust me with it, will you not ?" 

'* I will tell you every thing," returned La Guerita, 
readily, yet in a voice of deep emotion, ^' and although 1 
have sinned I hope you will find excuse for me^ as I hope 
also will He whom I cursed in my madness." 

Miss Holmes listened with a grave and pitying &ce, and 
then unbolted the door and passed into the garden^ leaving 
La Guerita to pour forth her gratitude and joy to ffim who 
alone could fathom their depths. 

Miss Holmes joined the group upon the piazza but a fair 
moments after Mr. Leveredge returned from his walk. 

" Have you been in the garden ?" he asked, in a voice of 
some apprehension. 

" Yes," she returned, carelessly ; " I went to look {at 
you. Your old Uncle George is bed-ridden, but has not 
forgotten you, and I intended to ask you to go with me to 
see him." 

" I suppose it is too late now : I'll go to-morrow," he 
returned ; " but I fear you didn't look for me very closely, 
though that garden of yours is a place to get lost in. Bj 
the way, Adela, I have some choice foreign seeds for 
you." 

" Thank you, Claude, though I really have but little 
time for gardening now. Papa, do you know Mr. Gordon 
says the war is going to last long enough to make it 
necessary for me to learn to spin and weave f " 
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** I wonder if he supposes you will ever wear homespun ?" 
asked her cousin, laughingly. 

^' Some of the wealthiest ladies in the country are al- 
ready doing so," said Mr. Holmes. 

*'Ye8, from principle," said Miss Matilda; **like the 
graduates at Forestville last week, looking like perfect 
^ guys' in their checks. I asked them how they happened 
to trim them with Yankee buttons, and have them sewed 
with Yankee thread." 

Claude laughed, and then said, gravely : " Good heavens, 
what changes a few short months have wrought !" 

" Ah, yes, yes !" acquiesced Mr. Holmes, and then began 
a conversation with his wife upon the changes which had 
taken place in the neighborhood since the war. His nephew 
paced the piazza, apparently deeply interested in the con. 
versation, but saying but little, while Miss Holmes listlessly 
watched him. At last she rose, said '^ Good-night!" and 
entered the house. Each accepted this as a signal to retire ; 
and at an unusually early hour all left the piazza. 

It was not, however, until nearly two hours later that 
the light disappeared from Claude Leveredge's window, 
and that his cousin felt it safe to venture to La Guerita's 
cahip. 

Then, throwing on a dark dressing-gown, she glided 
fjoftly through the house and across the garden. She found 
La Guerita sitting at the door, and after exchanging a 
"word of greeting they entered the room together, and sat 
down in the wide bar of moonlight that lay across the 
floor. There, half kneeling before Miss Holmes, La 
Guerita told her tale. 

It was soon told, but not so soon were Adela's tears 
dried. She said but little, save to express her sorrow and 
remorse. *' How you must have loved him !" she ex- 
claimed, when La Guerita showed her the portrait of her 
husband. ^' Ah ! La Guerita, I can understand your love, 
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though I still cannot the madness that followed it ; for, my 

poor child, it is strange you did not remember that the 
accident of birth could in no way blacken your fair name." 

" Oh, it was terrible ! terrible !" murmured La Guerita; 
"think of the power that it gave your cousin over me; 
that it gives him now." 

" It gave him not an atom !" cried Miss Holmes, ex- 
citedly ; " but now — now, that you are a slave— it gives 
him every power. How shall we wrest it from him ? Oh, 
Heaven, how can we save you ?" 

" Oh, if my brother were here !" sighed La Gnerita. 

*'I do not see that his presence would be of the slightest 
use at present. He is of the proscribed race himself The 
moment he set foot upon the soil of North Carolina, 
Claude would declare him a slave, and the State would 
claim him as such." 

" Impossible I" exclaimed La Guerita, in a tone of such 
surprise that Miss Holmes hastened to explain. 

" My father told me," she said, " when he consented to 
become your master, that your residence in a free State 
alone gave you freedom, and that when you returned to 
North Carolina the State would have claimed you had he 
not taken you under his protection." 

" Then Mr. Holmes forgot to tell you that my father 
emancipated me by process of law, as a dozen or more of 
his other slaves were emancipated. Mr. Gordon holds my 
papers ; my brother's are in ray mother's hands. No will 
save our own could make us slaves." 

Miss Holmes paced the floor in great anger and excite- 
ment. " I have been deceived altogether in this matter," 
she said, indignantly ; " I was led to believe that my father 
took you from pure charity, and in order that you might 
be spared the ignominy of a public sale; and now I must 
bear the shame of knowing that he forged bonds for 
you." 
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"No, no; I did that myself," began La Guerita, but 
Miss Holmes impulsively interrupted her. 

" Nonsense I you were a madwoman, and should have 
been controlled or humanely deceived. Oh, dear, dear ! I 
believe my whole life has been a failure ; for its chief aim 
has been to persuade my father of the evils of slavery. I 
thonght I had partly succeeded, and I hated you as much 
for thwarting my abolition plans, for declaring slavery a 
thing to be desired — as I did for the wicked plot I believed 
you engaged in. I see now that I was wrong in supposing 
that I had weakened in any degree my father's pro-slavery 
opinions ; and even if Claude Lcveredge had not come, I 
believe he would still, at your cost, have maintained his 
principles. It is useless to hope to move him, with Mr. 
Gordon and Claude both urging him on. You must de- 
pend upon God alone to set you free." 

"I do!" said La Guerita, fervently; "and, oh, Miss 
Adela, I know that He who has given me such a friend to- 
night will do still more." 

Miss Holmes was silent for some minutes. " You have 
many friends," she said, at length ; " many you have not 
mentioned to me by name. The one that rescued Harry 
from Chiude, foi- instance ; besides your brother, and Vic- 
tor DeGrey, and Prof Harleigh. 'Tis a pity that your 
brother must be told all, poor fellow I" 

" Ah, poor Fabean !" sighed La Guerita ; " rather than 
he should suffer as I have done, I would die in bondage, 
were it not for my boy." 

" But he must know all," said Miss Holmes, decisively, 
" and the sooner he does so the better. He might possibly 
gain entrance to the State and affect your release now ; but 
if there is delay, even that slight chance may be lost. It is 
worth trying for, at any rate. You must write to him." 

" But I doubt if I could send a letter through the post- 
office," said La Guerita, doubtfully. 
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" Of course you could not," said Miss Holmes; "your 
letter would never pass the public office. But I haves 
friend at Norfolk, in charge of one of the flag-of-truce 
boats, who has offered to pass any letters for me. For once 
I will trouble hinou Write your letter to-morrow, and I will 
forward it, and we will pray God speed it on its way. 

*'How can I thank you?" cried La Guerita, in a tran- 
sport of gratitude and delight ; ** you have smoothed all ray 
difficulties away in one sentence. I feel already free !" 

'*Do not be too sanguine,'' said Miss Holmes, smiling 
gravely ; *' this is but our first effort ; it may require many 
to accomplish our object." 

** Oh, I am full of hope 1" cried La Guerita ; " you have 
strengthened me for the contest. Miss Adela. "With God's 
help, I shall be able to resist Claude Leveredge until suc- 
cess comes." 

She bent down suddenly and kissed her sleeping child. 
" See how beautiful he is !" she exclaimed, exultantly ; 
" oh, how proud they will be of him. It seems to me now 
a marvel that his sweet face did not deter me from my act 
of madness." 

*' Be calm," said Miss Holmes, warningly. Go to bed 
now, and try to sleep like a rational creature. You must 
husband your strength. What would become of you 
and your child if you were to allow your excitement to 
overcome you now. Write your letter to-morrow, and 
give it to me ; but be careful neither to concentrate your 
mind upon your hazardous position, nor to show, by your 
manner, that aught has occurred to lessen its dangers. 
Good night I" 

'^ She left the cabin in her usual abrupt manner, but 
stepped back to say : " You must remember that I am a 
secret ally. It would injure your cause beyond measure if 
any one should suspect that I have espoused it. Aunt 
Matilda likes you merely because she knew of my aversioD. 
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TJnlesRl yod wish to Bear the sharpnees of her tongue, you 
must endure mine still." 

" I can bear any thing from you," returned La Guerita, 
Kghtly. 

^' lliere is a light in Claude's room/' said Miss Holmes ; 
what in the World caati he be doing at this time of night ? 
His nerres are, probably, in a disturbed state. I wonder 
how long it will take him to quiet them." 

It seemed to Miss Holmes and La Guerita an hour or more, 
as they stood in the cabin door watching for^he light to 
disappear. Once Miss Holmes laughed softly, and then 
said: — 

'^ I cannot help laughi&g, although, indeed, poor child, 
I feel it It sin to draw any amusement from your sad tale 
—but I cannot help smiling, when I think how ridiculous 
Claude must have looked when that brave young man 
forced him to drop your boy upon the road. Aunt Ma- 
tilda would compare him to the hawk that was glad to 
escape yesterday from an enraged hen, leaving his prey 
behind. Do you know, I once used to look upon Claude 
as a superior being — one of those grand creatures that one 
reads of in novels, to whom all manner of eccentricities 
seem quite proper. I suppose that was because he was 
dark and somewhat sullen, and much given to quoting 
choice scraps of poetry on occasions when others would 
find it difficult to express themselves in the plainest prose. 
Altogether, he used to bewilder me." 

'* And me, also," returned La Guerita ; " his influence 
Tvas, indeed, unlimited over me, until he went to Europe. 
It seemed a species of mesmerism. He caused me to 
act without leaving me power to exercise any will of my 
own." 

Miss Holmes mused for some moments, saying, at last : 
" What a strange story you have told me. Do you know 
how it would end in a novel ? You would rebel against, 
11 
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and strive with, and weep over, this strange Bpirit, and end 
in discovering that you had always loved him." 

La Guerita turned pale, but said : " That with me is 
impossible, for I have loved another. I am a widow, not a 
romantic maiden. I am the widow of the man he murdered 
— the mother of the child he made an orphan, and my 
work is to protect him ; not to strive for the life or the 
soul of Claude Leveredge." 

Miss Holmes strove to soothe her, grieved, yet reassured 
by her words ; for through all she had not been able to rid 
herself of the fear that there might be some spark of love 
for her cousin smoldering in the depths of the woman's 
insulted soul ; but then she was satisfied. 

"I am getting dreadfully sleepy," she said; "I wish 
Claude was. Ah, there goes the light at last. Now for 
my run home !" 

She glided swiftly across the garden, and La Guerita soon 
learned that she had safely gained her room, by the light 
that for a moment illumined its windows. ^^ God bless 
her !" she whispered softly ; " God bless her noble heart I** 



i 



CHAPTER XXV. 

*The mechanic who wonid perfect his work mast first sharpen his tools." 

CoKFironrB. 

The letters to Fabean and Victor DeGrey were not 
completed until late the following night, for, though her 
tale could be told in a few words, it was difficult for La 
Guerita to choose them so as to express clearly why she 
entered into slavery, and the necessity which existed for 
her immediate release therefrom. At last the task was 
completed ; the letters were addressed and, under cover to 
the officer at Norfolk, dispatoRed on their way, and then, as 
Miss Holmes said, nothing more could be done but to 
await the result patiently. 

This proved more easy than La Guerita at first supposed 
possible, for after the interview in the garden Claude Leve- 
redge refrained from intruding himself upon her, though 
be usually passed each morning at the school-room window 
to chat a few minutes with the children. True, the words 
that he then spoke with apparent carelessness were often 
full of significance to her, but in her strong hope of speedy 
succor she bore all his covert prayers and threatenings with 
an equanimity that equally surprised and baffled him. 

Still, with all her faith, the suspense each day grew 
harder to bear. Fears would enter her mind that the 
letters might fail to reach their destination, that her brother 
might delay in coming, or that in indignation at her con- 
duct her Mends might suffer her to remain in the position 
she had chosen, or might even allow her and her child to die 
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in slavery rather than blazon her history abroad and declare 
her origin. These last thoughts she dismissed as iosultiog 
to the noble heart of her brother, yet they would return, 
and they haunted her with terrible pertinacity, and filled 
her soul with terror as she saw that Claade Leveredge had 
no idea of giving up his object, or even of leaving Holms- 
ford. 

A few days after his arrival there he spoke of refittmg 
his own house. 

*' Indeed, Claude, you should do no sach thing,*' said his 
uncle. '^ I suppose you will go into the army as soon as 
you decide upon which branch of the service will best smt 
you r 

" Oh, of course," he replied, carelessly. 

'^ Then, what is the use of fitting up a house that yoa are 
not going to live in ? It would be a different thing if you bad 
a wife to leave in it No, no ; save your money for the war. 
It will be sure to be needed, ^nd you will be able to do&r 
more good with it than by buying furniture and servants 
at the present ruinous prices. Ton know you are always 
welcome here." 

'^ Indeed, yes," exclaimed Mrs. Holmes. ** It would be 
quite delightful to have you here on a furlough if yon 
should be wounded or any thing, you know V* 

^'Delightful I" echoed Claude, laughing, and after that it 
was generally understood that his house was to renuun in 
a dismantled state until after the war, and thait he w^b 
immediately to enter the army. 

But though enlistment was in active )>rogress throughoot 
the country, and though Claude Leveredge appeared most 
deeply interested in the politics of the day, he made no 
movement to join the army, although it required infinite 
tact not to do so and still retain his reputatioli for loyalty 
and bravery. But although his conduct gave great dis- 
satisfaction, he managed still to retain the fkith of his 
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^rieuds and the commigDiitj at large, taking no notice of 
any hints or inuendoes, bat spendjng his tiqie very quietly 
in riding over his unole^s plaatation and his own few acres, 
land in the perusal of the papers. 

He w^ engaged in the latter occupation one afternoon 
about six weeks after his return to Holxnsford, when Miss 
Matilda approached the piazza upon which he was sitting, 
carrying in her hand a little chicken, upon which she was 
looking with great solicitude. 

'' What is the matter, Aunt Matilda ?'* he asked. 

^* Matter enough, I should think !" she returned, spite- 
fully; ^that outrageous old gobbler, Greneral McClellan 
has been beatin' Di:!cie again. J declare the poor thing can 
never have a bit of peace !" 

'* And what, may I inquire, bears the honorable title of 
Dixie ?" inquired, Claude, with mock gravity. 

*^ Why this chicken does !" replied Miss Matilda. ^^ He 
broke his leg nearly a month ago ; you see now it is all 
twisted, and turned straight out from his body." 

*• Why didn't you have it killed. Aunt Matilda ?" 

•* Killed I Well, that is just what might be expected 
of you, Claude. You never did have the least idea of 
economy. Why, the poor creature wasn't nigh big enough 
to eat, and so I told them all the time. I do believe if it 
wasn't for me Korton Holmes would be a pauper in six 
months. Law me, there's chickens enough die in this 
place without having them willfully killed just for a broken 

leg." 

*• But I don't see what use the creature will ever be," 
said Claude ; "it will surely never grow any more." 

** That is just what all the rest of them said ; but I put 
bis leg in splints, though the creetur is always a-knocking 
them off, and I said that if he never grew big enough to 
ibe eaten, he would make a first-rate Confederate gauge." 

^^ Confederate gauge !" ejaculated Claude, much to Miss 
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Matilda's indignation, barsting into a hearty laugh. ^' What 
in the world do you mean by that ?" 

** Just what I say," she responded, tartly ; ^* I tied his 
leg in splints, and called him Dixie, and I jnst watch him 
close, and when I see him kick his splints oft and droop 
down, I say to myself, * You stand a mighty poor chance, 
Confederacy ;' but when his splints are on all right, and he 
fights for his com with the best of them, I say, * Ah, ah, 
United States, you had better be lookin' out for your 
laurels now I' " 

" Well, well, if that isn't a funny idea," laughed Claude; 
•* and how is Dixie getting on now. Aunt Matilda ?" 

"Mighty bad," she returned, curtly; "all the splints off 
his leg and one eye pecked out." 

"Illustrative of to-day's news,^ commented Claude. 
" The C. A. has met a repulse at Harper's Ferry ; rallied 
again, however — ^it will be proved to the people a victory 
next. Dixie has got his splints on again, I see." 

" Yes," retorted Miss Matilda, " and his spars are grow- I 
ing, too. I heard Will. Russell say the other day that 
some folks would let their's grow rusty from want of use." 

"I shouldn't wonder," returned Claude, indifferently; 
" it is still too warm to ride much." 

"You look like a delicate young man, Claude," said 
Miss Matilda, ironically ; " I reckon you're something like 
George Ware, eh ? When they wanted him to enlist, the 
poor fellow was suddenly seized with rheumatism in bis 
back. He suffered powerfully ; none of the doctors could 
do him a bit of good. I sent him a small, thin sheet of 
iron, and told him 'twas mighty good for rheumatism, and 
if he would apply it to the part affected he would be 
relieved immediately, and be in no danger from bullets 
either. Now, you'd hardly believe that the young man 
didn't appreciate my kindness for a moment, but enlisted 
the next day, like a fooL I wonder now if he thinks 
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that there's a single chance of that poor, weak chicken 
maintaining an independent existence ?" 

" Prohably he has not the honor of an acquaintance with 
the illustrious fowl," returned Claude ; " hut, by speaking 
of George Ware, you remind me that his cousin John has 
taken arms on the other side. He joined a iNTew York 
regiment jast as I left there." 

" He did, eh ?" cried the old lady, sharply ; '* and a 
pretty fellow he must be to fight against his own relations. 
I always did say he was a triflin', no-account creetur'." 

Claude laughed, saying : " You are the first neutral per- 
son I have met yet, aunt ; you condemn both George and 
John. Now, tell me, which side do you like best?" 

" One's just as bad as the other," she returned, excitedly, 
"r can't abide either abolitionists or secessionists. What 
do they mean by making such a commotion in the coun- 
try ? But I've seen this trouble oomin' in for a long, long 
time ; I said 'twould come when I saw the first locomotive 
tearin' and snortin' through the State. I told 'em it looked 
like the old Harry, and would be doing his work before 
long." 

** Why, I don't see what the railway can have to do 
with the war !" said Claude, in some surprise. 

" It's just had every thing to do with it," retorted Miss 
Matilda. " People weren't careening all over the country 
before that ; abolitionists weren't a comin' here preachin' 
their doctrines and makin' the slaves unhappy ; and seces- 
sionists weren't a scootin' North with their's. I'll tell you, 
I'd just like to have a line stretched from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and have those fellows strung up, one by 
one." 

*' I think it would be an excellent plan of disposing of 
them," acquiesced Claude; "but I should think it would 
hardly do for you to make such remarks publicly." 

" I say, what I like publicly," she returned, ^ and I 
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would just like to see anybody try to stop me from dosog 
it Ain^t such things as one constantly iieani and sees 
enough to make a saint talk ? Ah, me ! what a pity it is 
we can't go back to good old days, when I was a girl 
Folks didn't use to talk about cutting each other's throsts 
for a mere difference in opinion then ; and when they went 
to bed at night they expected to wake np and find than* 
selves in the same place in the morning. But, for my 
part, I never open my eyes and tell Rosy to light a fire or 
a candle without waiting a few minutes first to see whe- 
ther I haven't been spirited off to a place where it wooldn't 
be allowed," 

" Or needed," suggested Claude. 

Miss Matilda glanced at him suspiciously, bat found no 
latent meaning in his smile, and she continued : ^* Speakin' 
of Roxy, just puts me in mind that I've got her to punish 
yet, for hiding away that little wretoh of Rita's from 
me yesterday. I just can't abide that child; and there's 
Adela makes me wild, a pettin' and iVussin' over him all the 
time." 

" Yes," said Claude, carelessly, " he and his mother are 
great favorites of Addie's." 

" No — Rita isn't," said Miss Matilda, decisively. 

'^ Oh, now. Aunt Matilda, I know you are not deceived ; 
you know well enough that Rita is a favorite of Adela's," 
returned Claude, flatteringly. Not that he believed one 
word of what he was saying, but because he wished Miss 
Matilda to do so. ^^ Of course, you have noticed how 
often Addie goes to Rita's cabin, and that she has been 
dressing her in the prettiest calicoes and most delicate 
lawns of late — and she has looked more beautiful than 
ever," he added, soUo voce. 

^*So she has!" said Miss Matilda, suspiciously. ^^Uml 
um ! I guess she learned more than I did six weeks ago. 
60, so ; that^s the reason I haven't seen her doiog one stitch 
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of sewing for weekd past. Well, its plain enough she has 
won that stupid, kind-hearted Adela ov^fer.*' 

"Well, I don't see why she shouldn't," said Claude; 
*' she was always well enough in her way." 

" And a nice way that must have been," said Miss Matil- 
da, in Tirtaous indignation ; '* I always did think that Rita 
the laiiest and craftiest creetur in the world. What in the 
world Norton can see in her I can't imagine.'.' 

Claude Leveredge smoked his cigar, complacently, mak- 
ing no remarks, but watching with great satisfaction the 
e&ect of his few words. ; 

" There goes Roxy now, to sweep out her school-room," 
continued Miss Matilda, spitefully; "I always said she 
ought to be made to do it herself, and she shall, too. 
Here, you Roxy, tell Rita I want her." 

Claude Leveredge opened his lips to countermand the 
order, but paused, anxious to witness the scene that must 
ensue, and thinking it would certainly turn to his advan- 
tage. He sank back in his chair, and quietly smoked his 
cigar, while Roxy hastened upon her errand. 

In a short time La Guerita obeyed Miss Matilda's sum- 
mons, appearing, with downcast eyes before the old lady 
and her dreaded companion. 

** I've just sent for you, Rita," said she, slowly, " to tell 
yon that I am not a goin' to have you triflin' around in 
this tvay any longer. If there's any thing in this world 
that I hate it's a lazy white nigger, and herearter I'm not 
a going to have my girl a waitin' on you, and you'll have 
to sweep your school-room yourself" 

La Guerita was so thoroughly stunned by this attack, 
from one who had hitherto stood her friend, and by the 
fact that she was by it so degraded — ruthlessly degraded — 
in the presence of her enemy, that she could find no words 
in which to reply. She flushed to the templei, then turned 
deadly white, and bursting into tears, hurried from the spot. 
11* 
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Claude Leveredge arose and flung his cigar away, look- 
ing after ber with a curious mingling of pain and triaroplL 

^^ I guess I have let her know that she is to have one 
mistress here at least," said Miss Matilda, complacentlj. 

" rd like to break your neck," mattered Claude, regain- 
ing bis composure with an effort, and lighting another 
cigar, while he seated himself with an air of attention as 
she continued : — 

'^I just haven^t got a particle of patience with those 
white niggers. Niggers used to be black in my day ; and 
even then they weren't worth fighting about. I do think, 
sometimes, when I hear folks talkin' and vowin' they won't 
give up their precious slaves, that they would be glad 
enough to do it if they were all like ours — always flouring 
their tongues and makin' believe sick, or something. My 
goodness, any one would think that a nation of idiots 
would know better than to fight about them." 

" But, you know, both parties contend that thej are not 
fighting about them," said Claude. 

" Oh, they can contend and pretend what they please, I 
should think I ought to know what they are fightin' for T 
returned Miss Matilda, disdainfully ; " I've watched them 
long enough. The Southerners were always as jealous and 
suspicious as a half-jilted lover ; and the Yankees are just 
like a dog in the manger — an uncommonly surly dog, too — 
they won't take the niggers themselves, or let any one else 
have them." 

Claude laughed, and said: '^I suppose, aunt, as yon 
think the abolitionists such terrible fellows, you will go to 
the grand meeting at Forestville next week ; although I 
scarcely think it will be safe for you to do so." 

"Safe or not, I'm going," she retorted. "There, just 
look at Dixie ! Doesn't he balance himself beautifully on 
one leg ? It's a pity I can't make the other one stay down ; 
it's always getting in the way, from its horizontal position . 
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— catches in the biislies and sich, and trips him up. The 
creetur forgets how much room he needs, just as the girls 
used to when they first began to wear crinoline." 

Claude looked at the wretched fowl, as it hopped pain- 
fully away, with a glance of mingled pity and amusement. 
" It is a good thing Gordon is not here," he said, " for I 
fear he would greatly disparage your gauge of his pet Con- 
federacy." 

" I should like to hear him attempt it," she exclaimed, 
defiantly; " what does Mr. Gordon know of the Confede- 
racy, I wonder ? He simply imagines it to be a place that 
should be peopled with blacks, and ruled over by himself. 
You'll see if he don't intimate as much in his speech on 
Monday; though if he could find any thing new to say 
about the ^divine institution,' he'd sell his soul to do 
it." 

" That is so !" exclaimed Leveredge, suddenly starting to 
his feet and pacing the piazza in great agitation. 

"Yes," continued Miss Matilda, "that speech will be 
slavery! slavery I slavery! from beginning to end. He 
will give a history of its divine origin, and prove that the 
first thing that Adam did when he left the Garden of Eden 
was to take a trip into Africa and capture a negro, that he 
might eat his bread by the sweat of the slave's brow, in the 
same gentlemanly manner that is practiced at the present 
time." 

"You seem to know the whole ground that Gordon 
travels over," said Leveredge, laughing. 

" To be sure I do, for he's been walking up and down 
the same little patch for thirty years or more, and, as he has 
never seen any thing on it but cotton and niggers, he thinks 
nothing else can flourish there or any where else." 

" It is very natural that he should think well of slavery," 
said Leveredge, "as by it he has in a great measure raise4 
hinjself to his present position. But, indeed, I think he is 
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crazy on the subject. It was he who persuaded Bits to 
enter into bonds, was it not ?" 

^^Tm ^re I don't know," replied Miss Matilda, in a dis- 
satisfied tone. " Nobody ever tells me any thing. They 
pretended, when she first came here, that she had been a 
slave all her life, but I recognized her the moment I saw 
her, and so did you." 

'• Of course," replied Leveredge, coolly ; ** I used to go 
to school with her. TJncle Acton asked me to look after her 
a little, and I did so, but it led to unpleasant results." 

"I've been watchin' her for some time," began Miss 
Matilda, in virtuous indignation ; ^* Fve been suspecting as 
much of her for a long time. There's no mistake that still 
waters do run deep. Well, well, I guess she won't get 
much chance to deceive anybody here, though I don't 
know what would become of Norton Holmes if I wasn't 
here to look after his interests 1" 

" And I must not forget that I thought of yoa when I 
was in Paris," exclaimed Leveredge, entering the house, 
and presently reappearing with a dress pattern of heavy 
black silk upon his arm, which he had purchased a few 
days before. ^^ There, aunt, I hope you will consent to 
wear that for the sake of the giver." 

Miss Matilda was filled with ecstasy. Claade bad 
reckoned well upon her great love of dress, and by this 
timely giil had insured her friendship as long as he coold 
keep up her anger toward La Guerita. ** I have got her 
safely enough now," he said, as she hurried away to exhibit 
her present, '' and if I fail in my next attack it will be no 
more Aunt Matilda's fault than mine." 

He was certainly correct, for no sooner had Miss Matilda 
shown her new acquisition to Mrs. Holmes, the children, 
and the house servants, than she hastened with it to La 
Guerita's cabin, where she found her with Harold upon 
her lap, teaching him to read. 
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^' I'd like to know who told 70a 70a might teach that 
child to read?" she exclaimed. "Don't 70U know it is 
against the laws of the State to teach niggers to read. 
DS'o \v 70a just put down that book and measure the breadths 
of this skirt, and go to work upon it right awa7.'* 

" La Guerita arose qaickl7, thoogh her cheeks burned 
and her e7es flashed fiercel7, and taking the silk in her 
band bent on one knee to measure the breadths. 

'• Can't 70U stoop," cried Miss Matilda, sharpl7. " What 
do 70U suppose 70ur back-bone was given 70U for, if it 
wasn't to beud it ? I've been makin' up m7 mind for some 
time past to give 70U a good talkin' to !" 

After this prelude she poured upon the astcmished La 
Guerita such a torrent of invective and abuse that she 
quite forgot the source whence it came, and bent before it 
in dejection as great and real as if Miss Holmes herself 
had spoken. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

'*Lot come what will, I mean to bear it oat, 
And either live with glorioos victory, 
Or die. 

Shaksbpsaue. 

Foolish as she eudeavored to persuade herself they 
were, La Guerita could not cast off her feelings of wounded 
pride and shame, and, for sometime after Miss Matilda left 
her, sat m her cabin in a most dejected mood« Harry at 
last came in, saying : — 

^^ Miss Adela has come home and wants you to go to 
her immediately.'* 

La Guerita obeyed the summons, but upon opening the 
parlor door was peremptorily ordered by Miss Holmes, 
who was talking with her cousin, to go up to her bedroom, 
*'For," said she, "I have bought some new books, and 
intend that you shall use them instead of the miserable 
things the children are poring over now." 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour before she ascended 
to her chamber. '' I thought I should never be able to get 
away from that tiresome fellow," she said, as she carefully 
closed and locked the door, " and I know by your face that 
something unpleasant has occurred. What is it? Has 
Claude been talking to you ?" 

"He has been doing worse than that," returned La 
Guerita, sadly ; " he has in some way turned Miss Matilda 
against me," and in a few words she related the events of 
the afternoon. 

** It is very, very annoying," exclaimed Miss Holmes. 
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^' I really think Aunt Matilda mast be crazy, she says and 
does such strange things. I positively wish we could prove 
her so, and send her off to the asylum at Raleigh for a 
time." 

" Did you call at the E Post-office, to-day ?" asked 

La Guerita in a low voice. 

*' Yes," answered Miss Holmes, very gravely, " and this 
is what I got." 

She gave La Guerita a package, and turned away. La 
Guerita was prepared for ill tidings, and with a trembling 
hand drew forth, first, her own letters to Fabean and 
Victor, and then a note in a strange handwriting, an- 
nouncing the death of Miss Holmes's fiiend, and closing 
with polite regrets, that from the nature of the inclosed 
communications, the writer thought it his duty not to for- 
ward thenu 

La Guerita dropped the letters upon her lap, and looked 
upon them for some time so hopelessly, that Miss Holmes 
almost feared the shock had been too great for her reason. 

She knew not what to do or say, but shortly La Guerita 
raised her head, and with a faint smile, more expressive of 
despair than a flood of tears would have been, said : ^^ It is 
all over now. Miss Adela. There is no more hope. I 
don't think I shall strive any more. If it is the Lord's 
will that I should be a slave, it is no use for me to fight 
against it." 

" Oh, we must not be disheartened by the failure of our 
first enterprise," said Miss Holmes, cheeringly, " I have no 
doubt we shall think of a dozen better projects before 
long." 

But nothing that Miss Holmes could say cheered her 
despondent listener. 

" I think I will go to my cabin and think of it alone," 
she said at length, and, not knowing how to comfort her, 
Miss Holmes allowed her to depart As she passed the 
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parlor door, Claade Lereredge noticed lier downctst 
appearance, and thought, "My pretty eonsin has been 
helping me. I think I may venture to speak to Li 
Guerita, I may never find her in such a dejected mood 
again." 

But it was not until late in the (evening that he found 
the opportunity he longed for, and even th^i he was forced 
to create it. It chanced upon that evening he was engaged 
to attend a party with Mr. and Mrs. Holmes and his cousin, 
but so intent was he upon meeting La Gnerita, that he 
determined at the last moment to forego it, and nnder pre- 
tense of writing important letters, which he had untbrtu- 
nately till then forgotten, excused himself from going with 
the others, and promised to ride over an hour or two later. 

His aunt disclaimed against thid, but he eauily silenced 
her, but could not so readily rid himself of the uncom- 
fortable feeling produced by a glance from Adela's eyes, 
which met his own, and plainly showed she believed his 
excuses false. 

Indeed she would even have remained at home, if it 
had been possible, but Claude had so cleverly managed 
that there was nothing left but fot her to go, and that 
without even being able to send a word of vraming to La 
Guerita. 

Claude Leveredge paced the piazza until the carriage 
was out of sight and hearing, then entering the house he 
exchanged his light coat for a black one, and pntting on a 
black hat, strolled into the garden, and avoiding the negro 
cabins, kept on shaded paths until he stood before La 
Guerita DeCuba's humble home. 

" Incomprehensible woman," he muttered, ^ to exchange 
Enola, with freedom, for this and slavery." 

He drew nearer ; so near that the whole interior of the 
cabin was exposed to view. Harry lay upon the bed, and 
his mother was sitting by his side, leaning her chin upon 
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an expression that declared to the eager watcher all the 
JiQiTor a^d jdesolatiojQ of her thraldom. 

He could have wept for her then, had be not loTed her 
with such cruel ancji selfish passion. 

" Oh, why will she not let me pity, and love, and shield 
lier ?" ihe mattered, passionately. ^' Oh, why aim I doomed 
to see — yes, to rejoice in the suflfering of the only thing I 
love in the world ? Must she die in this horrible servi- 
tude ? Will she doom herself to that ? No, no, she must 
isave herself; she must ; she shall !" 

He paused no longer for thought, bat entered the cabin. 
La Gaerita started to her feet in terror and amazement, for 
she had supposed him gone to the party. 

Claude Leveredge stood before her, and though he did 
not even touch her hand, he had almost irresistible power 
over her — she coold neither move nor speak. 

"La Gaerita," he said, gravely, "I passed your door, 
and saw you sitting here, with such deep dejection iipon 
your countenance, that I could not forl^ear entering. Oh, 
La Gaerita, my love, my love, I would give my life to see 
yoa happy again — ^to see your life what.it o^noe was I" 

" That life was a flower thrown into a coffin," she said, 
almost unconsciously quoting the beautiful words of ano- 
ther. 

He clasped his hand over his brow, with a gesture more 
expressive of sorrowful impatience than remorse. 

^' One flower may be gone," he said, " but the stalk can 
bear its like again. La Guerita, it must. Love shall 
awaken it, and you know that I loye you I" 

"Yes," she returned, scarcely knowing what she was 
saying. 

He drew nearer, and said in that low, sweet voioe 
which at times was his greatest charm: "And I can- 
not forget that I onoe lietld you Iq tl^sfe luxos, and yoa 
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sobbed forth that you loved me — ^that yon would be my 
wife." 

He paused ; for, to his great surprise, she had sunk into 
a chair, and was weeping bitterly. 

"You remember it?" he whispered, at length, "yoa 
loved me then." 

" Oh, Claude, Claude," she exclaimed, wildly, *' I thooght 
so then. Oh, leave me, leave me, I am so wretched." 

For a moment he stood spell-bound as his name bnrst 
from her lips, then springing forward, he knelt before her, 
drawing her hands down from her face, and covering them 
with passionate kisses. '* Oh, my love, my love," he cried, 
'* you have then forgiven me ? You will let me make your 
happiness, as I once destroyed it?" 

La Guerita seemed for a moment paralyzed. Her bnun 
whirled. " He has mistaken me !" she thought. *' But he 
loves me : he will save my child. Oh, Heaven help me, I 
believe I am going mad. Oh, Harold, Harold, Harold !" 

She sank back in her chair quite powerless, almost sense- 
less, while Claude Leveredge still knelt at her feet. If he 
had left her then, if he had trusted to the sense of honor 
which would have controlled her later thoughts, she might 
never have had power to undeceive him. But he cried :— 

" Remember, love, that I did not mean to injure Harold 
DeGrey. I did not think to attain this happiness only by 
his death." 

She sprang to her feet. "This happiness," she cried. 
" Good God, what have I done ? Leave me. I am a mis- 
erable slave, but never will I be freed by the hand of my 
husband's murderer. Never, never I" 

He arose and grasped her arm. " What do you mean ?" 
he cried, hoarsely. " Are you mad ? Dare you play me 
false a second time ?" 

" I cannot be false," she returned ; " I have never loved 
you. I know not what spirit tempted me a moment since, 
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but I tell you now, Claude Leveredge, I would rather die 
a slave than be your wife." 

He made no answer. -Great as had been the shock to 
him, he determined to keep his composure, remembering 
what high stakes he had often sacrificed by ungovernable 
excitement. He sat down upon the bed, and toyed with 
the long, dark locks of the sleeping child. La Guerita 
shuddered as she saw him. Presently he looked up, and 
said in a voice of inexpressible sadness : — 

" You have doomed him ! You will not many me, and 
by those words have cast bonds as strong as death upon 
this innocent child. I speak not of you, but of Harold 
DeGrey's child, the scion of a noble race enslaved for- 
ever." 

She knew that he was acting a part, yet she found it 
almost impossible to withstand the emotions he excited, 
until she thought and said : ^' Adela Holmes loves him." 

^^But Adela Holmes is not his mistress," returned 
Leveredge, impressively, adding in a voice as inexorable 
as Fate, " but I will be his master. Do you understand 
me? I shall take your child from you; he shall be my 
slave." 

La Guerita looked at him hopelessly, appalled by the 
fresh threat. 

" I am in earnest," he continued, remorselessly. *' Think 
of what I offer you and your child — wealth, position, an 
honorable name. DeGrey himself would have scorned 
you ; that craven who died because the world could jeer 
the wife he professed to love. Yes, he would have scorned 
you, could he have seen you as I do now. But I — I would 
raise you to the highest pinnacle of honor, slave though 
you are." 

The insult stung her, yet it cowed her, too. There was 
silence between them for full five minutes. Leveredge 
seeme^L lost in thought. He paced the room, uttering 
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quick and violent expleliTeB. ms p«umoii was colmio- 
ating. La Guerita saw it with horror, juid strove to quiet 
him. 

'^ Listen to me,'' she said, *^ and, ohy I pray be meroiM 
If you love me — if you repent of ELarold's death, uid crave 
forgiveness — ^leave me. I will not even ask your help, 
but only that you will leave me and my child to God's own 
will — whether it be to live or die. Chiade, I can not marry 
you ; I feel that ray perjured soul i^ould be lost forever if 
I did. But indeed you have your revenge. I will humble 
myself, even throw myself at your feet, to crave your 
mercy — to entreat you to spare my child." 

^^FooU" he hissed, madly, ''do you think tocj^deme 
with soft words ? No, no. By Heavens, if you will DOt 
be my wife, you shall be a slave ; your child shall be my 
sliive. Have you a care for your good name — ^for that of 
your dead husband. They will be bandied About in men^fl 
mouths as the lightest and vilest on earth. Toujes will 
be that of the most unnatural of monsters- — the woman 
whose passions led her to enslave her own child. La 
Guerita, why do you not bid me save you ? Why will 
you not save yourself even now ?" 

" I cannot," she said, meekly ; " but God will save me." 

''You were wiser once," he said, laughing harshly. 
" You said there was no God. We shall siee if He wffl 
work a miracle for his nei^ devotee. I swear to you that 
if I leave this room in anger, I go to ruin you." 

" I cannot appease you." 

He muttered an oath, and strode from the cabin. Sie 
would have given worlds to be able to call him back — ^to 
appeal for mercy once more, but the power was deni^ 
her. She sank upon the bed almost senseless from ez- 
citenient, and remained there hours ^uite motionless, 
aroused at last by a bright light falling Qve;r her. 

.She looked up in be^UderDiient, and bobeld Miss HolmfiBt 
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still in evening dress, standing beside her. She muttered 
something confusedly, but Miss Holmes said : — 

*' Try to calm yourself. Try to tell me what has hap- 
pened. Claude has been here, but what else ?" 

*^ I cannot tell you yet," said La Guerita, in a strange, 
incoherent way, yet aroused by the sight of her friend's 
tears ; " but why are you here P^ 

*^I came from Mrs. Rulofson's five minutes ago. I 
thought mamma would never leave. Claude promised to 
follow us there, but did not. Oh, I know why he stayed." 

La Guerita was already calmer, and gave a hurried 
aoeount of what had passed. 

^ I suspected it, I suspected it," she cried, excitedly ; 
^for I went into Aunt Matilda's room and inquired for 
him as soon as I reached home. ^ I believe your cousin is 
mad,' said she, * for, an hour or so after you left for Miss 
Bulo&on's, he suddenly came into the sitting room, wild 
with excitement, and never minded me no more than if I 
had been a fly buzzin' in his ears. And then he rushed 
out and ordered Selim, and went off on the M — — road as 
if pursued by furies.' " 

** And did he say nothing ?" asked La Guerita, eagerly. 

^^ Yes; Aunt Matilda said he muttered that he would 
see him this very nighty and that he would have his re- 
Tenge. From which she thinks that ther6 is a duel to be 
fought Ah, if 'twas nothing worse that is to be done. 
What can it be ? What can it be ?" 

" God only knows," said La Guerita, helplessly. ^' Oh, 
Miss Adela, He knows even why it is good for me to be 
tortured thus. Oh, my God, my God, 1 am very weary." 

Inexpressibly affected. Miss Holmes, for 4;he first time in 
her life, bent down and kissed her, saying: "Rest, my 
poor child, rest ; for He giveth his beloved sleep." 

Then she went out, and silence brooded over Holmsfbrd, 
while two hearts, in anguish, awsuted the coming eviL 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



THE CLOUDS DARKEV. 



The next day Miss Holmes was ill, and La Gnerits 
could neither see nor hear from her, as both felt the need of 
circumspection, that neither Aunt Matilda nor any member 
of the family might suspect their intimacy. This iUness 
was an additional trial to La Guerita, not only because it 
prevented her from seeing her friend, but because she 
knew it had been obtained in her service. 

She could scarcely restrain her joy when Roxy entered 
the school room and said that Asenith Bray was in Miss 
Adela's room, and wished to see her there. She went 
quickly and gladly, and found Miss Holmes sitting in t 
large easy-chair, looking very pale, but not seriously iD, 
as she had supposed her to be. 

^' Oh, it has been nothing worse than a bad cold on the 
lungs," said Miss Holmes, as she enabraced her; "just 
enough to remind one of the necessity of prudence. ** 

" Thee never had much of that, Adela," said Asmth, 
after greeting La Guerita, who exclaimed : — 

'' It is I who am to blame for this. It was not the mid- 
night ride, but the visit to my cabin that prostrated you." 

"I stayed in the garden too long after it," said Miss 
Holmes, hoarsely ; '' I was so excited that I could not enter 
the house. I momentarily expected that Claude wonld 
come back and do something dreadful. What did happen, 
Rita ? I scarcely understood you that night." 
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La Guerita related all that had transpired. Miss Holmes 
glanced up in momentary amazement when she heard how 
La Guerita had been tempted to buy her liberty even at 
Claude Leveredge's own price. 

" Do not blame her, Adela," said Asenith, gently, notic- 
ing the upbraiding glance. " Thee has never been a slave ; 
thee can little imagine how great a boon is freedom. But, 
La Guerita, I came here to-day to give thee some hope. I 
know thee needs it. It comes from thy mother." 

"My mother!" echoed La Guerita, trembling with 
emotion ; " Oh, Asenith, what have you heard from her ?" 

"Sit down and I will tell thee," said the Quakeress, 
kindly. ** Thee seems weak and excitable, child ; I must 

stew down some herbs for thee. Last week I was in M , 

and went to see thy mother. Poor soul ! she wept bitterly 
when we spoke of thee.*' 

"Poor mother, she tried to save me," sighed La Guerita; 
" she told me I should curse the day I entered into slavery." 

'* Ay, and she blessed the Lord when she heard that time 
had come. Thy slavery hath grieved her sorely, and greatly 
hath she striven with the Lord to show her some way of 
deliverance for thee. At last she heard by accident WilL 
Russell speak of thee. Something led her to believe he 
had known thee when free. She followed and questioned 
him, and at last gained thy brother's address and that of 
thy husband's brother. Even after that she could for a 
time do nothing, but thee knows she can read and write, 
and is of a deep and crafly nature, and hath made herself 
a great woman among her race. None fear to intrust 
their secrets to her, and many go to her for advice, especially 
those who meditate flight. To one of these she intrusted 
two letters, and gave him such instructions as enabled him 
to get into the Union lines in safety." 

" Are you sure of that ?" interrupted La Guerita, breath- 
lessly. 
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" Quite sare,^* said Asenith, " or I should have told tbee 
naught of this. Thy mother hath in some way gained 
every assurance of his safety." 

** Thank God, then I am saved I" cried La Guerita, h- 
vently. *' Fabean will rescue me !" 

'^ Asenith always brings glad tidings," exclaimed Miss 
Holmes. ^' La Guerita, your faith has not been in vain.'' 

LaGueiita took the hand of the Quakeress and kissed it^ 
being for some time too much affected to speak. '' I wish 
I could see my mother," she said, at len^h ; ^' I have not 
deserved this kindness from her." 

'^ You shall see her," said Miss Holmes, ^^ as soon as this 
annoying illness leaves me. I must be careful not to ex- 
pose myself so much again. I never ^incied myself delicate 
before, but indeed of late I have been too much excited to 
remain strong. And not alone because of you," she added^ 
quickly, perceiving' La Guerita's eyes bent sorrowfully 
upon her. '' And now, thank Heaven, all anxiety for 70a 
may end ; we can defy Claude to do his worst." 

'' Oh, Fabean will surely come !" cried La Guerita, in 1 
voice she vainly strove to render free from doubt ** H« 
surely will not let me languish here." 

" There's a gentleman down in the parlor," said Roxy, 
suddenly entering the room, *' and Miss Myra's sent for 
Rita to go there right away." 

La Guerita looked blankly at Asenith and Miss Holmei) 
both of whom looked blankly in return. " It is Fabean," 
was the instant and unspoken thought of each ; and trem- 
bling with the joy, the hope induced, La Guerita left the 
room and hastened to the parlor. She paused for 1 
moment at the door, fearing to realize her fears or destroy 
her hopes. Then with a mighty effort she turned the lock 
and passed in. She was quite blinded by her emotions; 
she knew she was standing before a gentleman, then sad- 
denly realized that it was one she had never beheld before. 
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The reyalsion of feeling was too great for her to bear, and 
with a faint moan she fell in a swoon upon the floor. 

'^ Most remarkable I" exclaimed the stranger, as he raised 
her in his arms and gazed in amazement upon her beautiful 
countenance. " The woman is certainly not robust, though 
remarkably handsome — ^too handsome, in fact I am afraid 
she would not answer Mrs. LeGrand's purpose at all.*' 

'^Oh, my goodness!" cried Mrs. Holmes, "yoa don't 
mean to tell me that you came to buy her — ^that Norton 
wants to seU her Rita ? Do ring that bell for the servants. 
Oh, dear, what should I do with the children if she were to 
die?" 

'' Miss Holmes and Asenith Bray had heard La Guerita 
£dl, and at first supposed that their idea of the arrival of 
Fabean was correct, but at the sound of the bell and Mrs. 
Holmes's incoherent speeches Asenith hurried, in much 
agitation, to the parlor, where she found La Guerita already 
regaining consciousness, and Mrs. Holmes and the servants 
in a state of the greatest excitement 

'' To think that Rita is going to be sold," exclaimed the 
former. '^Asenith, only think, Norton is going to sell 
Rita." 

^* Hush, hush !" exclaimed Asenitli, greatly shocked ; ^' it 
cannot be true. Hush, she will hear thee." 

*' Oh, but it is true," persisted Mrs. Holmes, following 
Asenith to the sofa upon which La Guerita lay. '^ I never 
should have thought it of Norton. He sent this Mr. Reeves 
oat here to look at her this very afternoon. He wants her 
for a waiting-maid for Mrs. LeGrand, of New Orleans. 
Just think of Norton selling Rita to be a waiting-maid !" 

" Hush, I tell thee," said the Quakeress, sternly. But it 
was too late ; La Guerita had heard it all, and springing 
to her feet, the color flaming into her cheeks, she cried : — 

" Who dares to speak of selling me ? I will die before 
I leave this house other than a free woman." 

12 
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^' I just knew she would tnm this way sometime,'* said 
Mrs. Holmes, helplessly ; " she'll put poison in our coffee 
next, no doubt. These octoroons always do." 

'^ Bo calm," said Asenith, in a low voice, laying her hand 
upon La Guerita's arm, and striving to draw her away from 
the startled servants and the amazed agent. 

" No 1" she exclaimed, fiercely, " I will speak I I will 
declare that I am held here in bondage against my will^ 
that I will die rather than yield to another master ! Oh, 
Fabean, Fabean I" 

She uttered the name of her brother in a despairing way, 
strangely at variance with the defiant tone of her fonner 
sentence. At that moment Claude Leveredge entered the 
room, greatly flushed and bespattered with mud. He 
instantly approached the agent and said : — 

^'My uncle, Mr. Holmes, has sent me with all speed 

from M to say that he cannot dispose of the slave in 

question at the price spoken of." 

" I think I could venture to say the price would be read- 
ily increased — doubled, if necessary," replied the agent, 
glancing admiringly at La Guerita. 

That glance infuriated Claude Leveredge, but he con- 
trolled himself wonderfully well, as he answered, firmly: 
"No money will buy her, at least at present. But, how- 
ever, that your journey here may not be in vain, I recom- 
mend you to call at Mr. Stanley's. He has a girl, of whom 
he wishes to dispose, who will exactly suit your purpose.** 

The agent looked at La Guerita and hesitated. Claude 
Leveredge's brow darkened, yet he still restrained his pas- 
sion, and in few moments conducted the agent from the roouL 

La Guerita was too much astonished and bewildered by 
all that had passed, especially by Claude's unexpected 
interference in her behalf, to be able for some moments to 
speak or move. She was recalled to her senses by finding 
herself alone in the room with Mrs. Holmes and Miss Ha- 
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tilda, the former of whom was in tears, and the latter more 
Toluble in her indignation than she had ever been in her 
life before. 

La Guerita left the room and encountered Claude Lever- 
edge in the hall. He was leaning against the* door- way in 
a languid attitude, and with a haggard, worn expression 
which she had never seen upon Ids face before. Something 
prompted her to stop and look at him. He turned toward 
her, saying, almost sullenly : — 

" Why do you stop ? Is it to thank me for saving you 
to-day ? for, by Heaven, that was no acting. I did save 
you." 

** I do not doubt it," she said, sincerely, " but why did 
your uncle think of selling me ?" 

" Because he was either drunk or mad," he answered, 
excitedly, " coward and traitor as he is to us both. Do- 
lores told him to-day that she had written to your brother ; 
he tormented the woman till she even dared do that ; and 
in his impotent wrath and fright he encountered that 
agent, and swore that he would sell you. Good Heavens I I 
could have killed him when I heard of it ; but I thought it 
wiser to hurry home before that fellow left. He would 
have given any price for you; and you and your child 
would have been hurried off to New Orleans this very 
night." 

" Oh, don't speak to me in that way 1" she entreated, 
quite broken down by shame that it was possible for him 
to do so. 

" You have only yourself to blame that I can do so," he 
said ; " and you have your mother to blame for your 
fright this afternoon. Did you know she had written to 
Fabean ?" 

" Yes," she replied, hesitatingly. 

"Ah, well I let him come I Do you think he could take 
you from me ? No, by Heavens, he shall not !" 
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Sbe looked at bim calmly, but with tbe oalmness of 
despair. 

^^ I ask you for tbe last time to tmst me,*^ be said. 
*' Good God, is not my love surety enough for your honor r 

" It is not in your power to marry me/' sbe said. 

He turned deadly pale, and reeled as he attempted to 
stand erect before ber. ^* Ab !*' sbe continued, contempto- 
ously, ** that shows me that you would not." 

"I would I" he exclaimed, regaining his composure; **I 
swear that I would. Come with me to the North, to 
Europe — anywhere where I can marry you. I ask you for 
the last time to go with me — to go and be my wife. Re- 
member what I saved you from this afternoon.'* 

*^ I remember I" she said, ^' and this let me assure joa, 
that I no longer act from passion, but from reason, and 
whatever comes I cannot marry you." 

She left his presence slowly, and gazing after ber in s 
wild, hopeless way, he muttered : " Then it must be ; I 
will subdue her, even at that cost. I would have spared 
ber, but now it must, it shall be !" 

La Guerita left the bouse more in wonderment than 
alarm. ''God will send Fabean," sbe said, in faith, ^and 
wherever they place me he will find me out. Even the 
band of my enemy He constrains to protect me ; I will not 
fear." 

She related what bad passed to Miss Holmes tbe follow- 
ing morning. " Oh, Rita I Rita I*' she exclaimed, '* I cannot 
believe in his good faith, though you, through all, do not 
doubt it. Remember how your simple question affected 
bim. Indeed, I feel as il^ of late, we had all grown utterly 
bad. My father is different from what be ever was before; 
Aunt Matilda, even, is more of a vixen, and Claude's wont 
passions are developed. I feel myself dreadfully wicked 
at times," she added, the tears gathering in ber eyes ; but, 
Oh, Rita, Fm so lonely^-so wretched I" 
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La Guerita remembered what she had heard concerning 
the private matters of Miss Hobnes, on the memorable 
afternoon when she awoke to a full consciousness of her 
own abject condition ; but as the subject had never been 
alluded to by Miss Holmes, she felt constrained to be silent 
concerning it, and said, cheerfully : — 

" Yes, I know the war worries you, but the news from 
the front is inspiriting to-day. Miss Adela.*' 

" Oh, as to the war," she replied, " nothing that occurs 
can alter my belief as to what will be the final result ; but 
.the end seems so far off. Ah I there is a knock at the door. 
Unfasten my hair, or do something as an excuse to stay 
with me longer." 

La Guerita obeyed. 

*' I am going to see what sort of a hair-dresser Rita will 
make ; Annette is so clumsy," said Miss Holmes, queru- 
lously, as 'her mother entered the room. 

"I have told you so hundreds of times," said Mrs. 
Holmes, looking with childish delight at her daughter's 
long, waving tresses ; " but you never would agree with 
me. How becoming that blue wrapper is. Can't Claude 
come in to see you ; he is dying to do so. Never mind if 
your hair is down." 

" But I do mind," began Miss Holmes, when her mother 
opened the door and gave the invitation which had evi- 
dently been waited for in the hall, for Claude Leveredge 
immediately entered, and greeted his cousin with unfeigned 
affection, secretly wondering how La Guerita bore the 
indignity of being transformed into a dressing maid. 

She went on with her work, apparently regardless of his 
presence. " I have been very uneasy about you, Adela," 
he said ; " I was very sorry, when I heard you were ill, that 
I did not go to the party and insist upon you keeping 
yourself well wrapped during the ride home." 

'^ Thank you. By the way, I have never heard the reason 
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of your absence that evening — Rita be more carefnl— Mrs. 
Rulofson was greatly disappointed.'* 

He colored slightly beneath her glance, but answered, 
readily : " I presume my disappointment Tvas greater than 
her's ; I can't imagine how I was so stupid as to forget 
some most important business which I had intended to 
write about to a friend in Richmond, to whom I at last 
found it imperatively necessary to telegraph upon that very 
night." 

'* Oh, you were always just as careless !'* exclaimed Mrs. 
Holmes ; " indeed, you were the torment of all surroraid- 
ing you when you were a boy ; and yet every one liked 
you." 

He sighed, and his aunt laughed, gayly, as she continued: 
*' You need not grieve over your lost popularity, for the 
ladies were quite in despair at your absence the other even- 
ing > yow make an impression wherever you go." 

*' So the committee said when they asked me to make a 
speech at Forestville, on Monday," he returned, laughing. 

" Yes, and only think. Ad die, Claude is really going to 
make a speech, and we are all going to hear him. Fm sure 
you will be well enough. Alfred and Rufus, and even 
Minna, are nearly crazy about it !" 

" You surely are not going to allow the children to go I" 
exclaimed Miss Holmes; "there will be no peace for any 
one else if you do." 

" Oh, Rita shall go also. Claude particularly desires 
them to go ; don't you, Claude ?" 

Miss Holmes flushed. " Leave the room, Rita," she said, 
suddenly, scarcely able to repress a glance of intelligence, 
as she obeyed, filled with a vague distrust and fear. Why 
was she to be present when Claude Leveredge spoke in 
Forestville? Was it possible that he could find some 
means to shame or intimidate her there ? 

^^ That was quite impossible," so she said to herself a 
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hundred times, yet still her fears remained when, hours 
later, she obeyed a summons to Adela's room. 

" I don't know what is to be done at Forestville," said 
Miss Holmes, " but I will certainly be there to see. I tried 
in every way to induce mamma to leave you at home, but, 
for once, she was quite firm in resisting my whim, as she 
called it. Of course, Claude rallied me about it, too, or 
she would have yielded. After all my first impression, 
that Claude meditates some step against you may be 
altogether wrong. At any rate, there is nothing left but 
for you to go ; and I, too, will be there, if I am even half 
as strong as I am now. Don't come to my room again 
unless I send for you ; I have a fancy that Claude is watch- 
ing us." 




CHAPTER XXVULL 

THB CLOUDS BUBST. 

The next two days La Guerita spent alone, free from 
cares of the scbool-room and the persecutions of Clai 
Leveredge. Therefore she sighed when Monday came, a 
with a thousand misgivings at her heart, took her pk 
with the children in an open carriage which was to coD?t 
them to Forestville. 

Miss Holmes had not improved in health ns ranch as sb 
had hoped to do, but according to the determination pre 
viously expressed, she took her seat in her mother's carriage, 
giving as an excuse that she, like the others, must hear 
Claude speak. 

^' And so must I," ejaculated Miss Matilda, appearing in 
her most fantastic apparel, at the last minute. ^^ Help me 
in Claude. ' Oh, law, you needn't lift me quite off my feet, 
Fm as spry as ever I was in my life." 

" You'll surely get into trouble," said Claude Leveredge, 
who seemed at once to get in a restless and teasing mood. 

" I don't care if I do," she retorted ; " but law me, I 
can't do worse than I did that Sunday Parson Simcox 
preached." 

^' And what did you do then ?" asked Claude, leaning 
against the door of the carriage, while the servants brought 
and arranged the numerous articles Mrs. Holmes thought 
absolutely necessary to her coqifort ; " what sort of a ser- 
mon did he give that it would excite you ?" 

'^Oh, 'twas condensed thunder and lightnin', of ooorse. 
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What's-hifl-name never hurled such bolts of wrath as did 
Uriah against the Yankees on that day. Almost the first 
thing he said was that every man that died while fighting 
for the Confederacy went straight to heaven — ^got a pass 
right through — he couldn't help bringin' in some idea of 
the universal darkey even then, you see. Well, some folks 
at that got up and left the church, but I went there to 
hear the whole of the sermon, and I wasn't going to. 
let any thing prevent me from doing so. Uriah was a 
little daunted when he saw the people go out, but imme- 
diately went on to prove his words. *They are doing 
God's work,' said he, ' and will therefore gain the reward 
of the righteous. By arraying themselves against aboli- 
tionists, they array themselves against the devil, for Beel- 
zebub was the first abolitionist; he took Job's servants 
from him.' 

" Well, everybody seemed dreadfully excited, and I own 
I was too, or I should never have spoken right out in 
meetin' as I did then. ' AH that's very true,' said I, * and 
it strikes me he was the first secessionist, too, for we've 
all read how centuries before Job was bom — the devil 
was kicked out of Heaven for tryin' to create a division 
there !' 

" Well, Claude, you never saw such a commotion in your 
life as there was then — least ways in meetin'. All the 
people sprang to their feet and shouted and laughed and 
hissed ; and Norton, he just pulled me out of the crowd, 
and put me into the carriage, and drove home like one 
possessed. You never did see such a time, and they say 
the officers at Forestville didn't get a recruit for a week 
afterwards." 

Claude laughed, but Mrs. Holmes frowned, and shook 
her head, wamingly, as he mounted his horse, and sig- 
naled for the carriages to proceed. 

The drive to Forestville was most delightful. The road 

12* 
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lay through six miles of pine forest, the unclian^ng 
dure of which formed a striking contrast to the scarlet 
brown leaves of the vines that clothed their tape 
tmnks. The greater number of the party were soir; 
reach Forestville, a pleasant village, which had been oho 
for the place of meeting on account of its central locatit 
and also of the large range of " old fields " which lay 
the back of the town, and formed an excellent ground fi 
the exhibition of the county volunteers. 

To this ground the carriages were driven, and the gentk 
men, who were on horseback, after some difficulty, opened 
a passage for them, to a point but a short distance from 
the speakers' stand. 

Never had such a crowd met in the county before; per- 
sons of all ages, sex, and color were there, striving with 
each other for precedence, and conversing loudly on the all- 
engrossing subject of war. 

Ubiquitous among them seemed Mr. Gordon, who 
hastened from one part of the field to the other, with 
a smile or a word for every one. At length he espied 
the Holmsford carriages, which, either by accident or 
design, had been placed in a most conspicuoos position. 
This was particularly annoying to La Guerita, who, sitting 
in the open carriage, soon discovered herself to be the 
observed of all observers. 

Claude Leveredge remained on horseback at the side of 
her carriage, talking restlessly to the children, and noting, 
with many conflicting emotions, the glances of admiration 
cast upon La Guerita. A party of gentlemen passed bv, 
and one of them, speaking more distinctly than the bustle 
around allowed him to suppose, said : — 

" Who can that beautiful creature be ?" 

" Zenobia," answered his companion, WilL RusseU, " a 
queen in chains." 

"Ah, a governess, you mean. What a pity," returned 
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the other; "yet there is Bomething queer-looking about 
her, with all her beauty." 

The young men passed out of hearing, and turning 
toward her with flashing eyes, Claude Leveredge said in a 
low voice : — 

" Can you bear such irony as that — ^a queen in chains. 
Can you bear the laugh that will follow the explanation 
of that witticism ? Say no, before it is too late, and I will 
take you home." 

She was sorely tempted then. She was perhaps more 
sensitive to ridicule than to any thing else, and Will. Rus- 
sell's careless words had stung her cruelly, and she doubted 
not that worse would come before she letib that field. 

" Oh," she thought, " if it were possible for me to escape 
it with honor. But it is not. No honor could follow a 
marriage with him. Yet any thing would be better than 
these chains. But no, no ; not aiiy thing /" she added, with 
a shudder ; " to lose my soul would be worse. No, I will 
not yield. I will bear any torture, but I will not yield 
myself to infamy.'' 

Claude Leveredge read that determination upon her face, 
and turned away with a curse. 

" I will not be baffled," he muttered, as he dismounted and 
walked rapidly to the speakers' stand. "I love her, and my 
love is deeper and more terrible than my strongest hatred. 
I cannot have mercy. I will kill her, or yet call her mine." 

The exercises of the day were soon commenced. The 
County Guard and Volunteers performed a variety of 
evolutions, which were greatly admired and vociferously 
applauded by the vast assemblage. Then speeches were 
made by several gentlemen, during which Claude Lever- 
edge and Mr. Gordon stood in earnest conversation near 
the Holmsford oarriage. 

**Your name will be called next," said the lawyer at 
l^ngtb, a§ Will. Russell, in his gay captam's uniform, took 
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his place upon the stand. *^ As 70a have as yet dose 
nothing, you must at least assure the people that yon will 
Prepare yourself, Russell will soon be finished. I prophesj 
that he will make a much better fighter than orator." 

"All the better for the Confederacy, then," returned 
Leveredge. " But you forget that I simply promised the 
committee to speak a few words after the orator of the 
day — the Hon. Ernest Gordon." 

** I warn you he will leave you no chance," returned the 
lawyer, laughing ; " he intends to exhaast the subject So 
speak before him — the people will expect it of you." 

" They, like other sovereigns, must sometimes submit to 
be disappointed," replied Leveredge ; " I will speak after 
you to-day, or not at alL Of course, you are prepared. 
Go, now ; let us have a specimen of your finest oratory." 

'*That you shall," returned the lawyer, walking wiA 
great dignity to the platform, while his late companion 
took a position at the side of his aunt^s carriage, and with 
folded arms, and gloomy brow, awaited the announcement 
of Ernest Gordon's name. 

Soon it was made, and a general movement of increased 
attention was visible among the vast audience as the 
popular lawyer stepped forward to address them. As his 
pro-slavery opinions were well known, it was generally 
supposed that he would again declare and strenuooslj 
uphold them. But this, at first, seemed far firom hb 
thoughts, for he spoke of the war as a grand necessitj, 
solely that the chivalrous South might free itself at once 
and forever from the encroachments of a race of mounte- 
banks and peddlers. Then he spoke of the gloriooH 
age that would follow the accomplishment of that feat, 
picturing in the choicest terms the wealth and distinction 
each scion of the white race would acquire by means of 
the cotton and tobacco of the South, the triumphant result 
of the labor of their slaves. From that point slavery was 
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his theme. He spoke of it first from a political point of 
view, and snccessfally proved to himself and his auditors 
that no government could be sustained which had not the 
** divine institution*' as its basis. 

La Guerita and Miss Holmes, in common with the 
entire audience, listened to the orator with delight. His 
command of words, his extraordinary ingenuity in their 
application, all tended to charm even where they could 
not convince, and impressed the excitable mind of La 
Guerita as if they had held the very spirit of truth, instead 
of the base and hollow ring of falsehood. 

" How will he prove the benefit of slavery from a social 
and Christian view ?'* she asked herself, as his intention to 
do so was declared. " Ah, if he can only from those points 
exhibit it in a light as fivorable as he has from the poli- 
tical, I shall myself be induced to bear it unmurmuringly." 

Unseen by her, Claude Leveredge was watching her 
with undeviating gaze. He smiled grimly as he saw her 
bend forward in an attitude of increased attention, and fix 
her eyes intently upon the orator. He had been speaking 
for more than an hour, but not for a moment had the 
attention of the audience, or his own energy, wavered. 
He continued steadily and enthusiastically pointing out 
the vast difierence of the state of the negro in his native 
country and that enjoyed by him in the South. '* There 
he is naked, ignorant, barbarous," he exclaimed ; ^' here he 
is clothed and fed, subjected only to wholesome restric- 
tions, and made happy by the truths and consolations of 
the Christian faith. Under the protection of a master he 
is free from all cares that oppress others. Guided in his 
natural imbecility, he by this means becomes a rational 
creature, a blessing to himself and the land that supports 
him. Left to himself, his small mind refuses to control the 
mass of bone and sinew in which it dwells, and the sem- 
blance of man is degraded to the useless position of a 
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benst. A negro left to bis own resources has scarcely eye& 
the instinct of an animal to provide food and escape from 
danger. The negro was born to be a slave ; it is a necea- 
sity of his nature to rely upon the stronger intellect of tk 
white, and woe to him of the superior race who neglects 
and disavows this manifest duty to a fellow-mortal and to 
his God !" 

Long did he speak after this manner, adding argument 
upon argument, proof upon proof Again and again he 
reiterated the words : '* The instinct of the negro teaches 
him to find relief from the cares and responsibilities of life 
in the sympathy and protection of a master/' 

" And yet," at length, cried a voice from the crowd, 
our slaves run away from us." 

" Ay, and return to prove my words," said Mr. Gordon, 
firmly. 

There was a laugh, and a shout from some one of: ''We 
have never seen one." 

" There is one here," cried Mr. Gordon, glancing at La 
Guerita, who sank back in her seat in speechless terror 
and shame. '' There is one here ! She came to me more 
than a year ago — the most beautiful woman my eyes ever 
rested upon. ' I was born a slave,' she said, ' and my 
master freed me when I was an infant. He sent me 
North, and there, in ignorance of my birth, I was most 
excellently educated, and married a wealthy and high- 
born gentleman. Some years after the marriage my hus- 
band discovered the secret of my birth, and died of shame 
and grief. I am rich, I have friends, but I can find no 
peace. I must cast the burden of my existence upon 
another. I have come here with my child to enter into 
slavery I' 

'' Friends, I reasoned, I plead with her, but in vain. A 
slave she would become, a slave she is here to-day — con- 
tented and happy. Yes, there she sits in the carriage of 
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her master, Norton Holmes. She who was once the belle 
of Ellisville, the wife of Harold DeGrey, whom some of you 
knew in your school-days — there she sits, the happy slave, 
Rita." 

He attempted to say more, but his voice was drowned 
in shouts and applause, and he left the stand amid cries 
of: " Where is the woman ? Where is the selt-made 
slave ?" 

La Guerita heard the roar of their voices like that of the 
great sea- waves. She str.uggled and strove to rise, as if it 
were possible for her to flee. Her strength and senses 
alike deserted her, and she fell back into the arms of Miss 
Holmes and Claude Leveredge, who had both entered the 
carriage." 

*' You shall not touch her !" cried Miss Holmes, fiercely, 
as her cousin attempted to raise La Guerita in his arms. 
*' Traitor, villain, that you are, leave this poor girl before 
God strikes you to the earth for your wickedness. See, 
she is returning to consciousness. Leave her, unless you 
wish to complete the work you have begun — to kill her 
outright !" 

Claude Leveredge drew back from his cousin in con- 
sternation. He glanced at La Guerita, muttering: "I 
have made you feel your master to-day I I did not know 
I had Adela Holmes to conquer, too." 

He sprang from the carriage, but turned quickly as a 
scream of horror from Adela, and a cry of: ''She has 
killed herself I" reached him. He sprang again into the 
carriage. He caught La Guerita in his arms; a purple 
stream was flowing from her mouth and dyeing her neck 
and dress. 

" A doctor, a doctor I" he cried ; " she has broken a 
blood-vessel — she is dying I Oh, God, help ! help !" 

He Avrung his hands in the helplessness of despair. 
Three doctors were near and hastened to the carriage. 
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In an incredibly short time the hemorrhage was arrested, 
and La Guerita DeCuba slowly came back to life. 

Oh, the cruel people, the Boulless crowd that pressed 
around. Their eyes seemed piercing her like arrows of 
scorn, their tongues lashing her with contempt! She 
realized it all, and buried her face in Miss Holmes^s bosom, 
and madly prayed to die. 

But she lived — lived to give the lie to the lawyer's false 
words, for the people turned away pitying a slave, tryiog 
in vain to silence doubts which had never troubled their 
minds before. 



CHAPTER XXEE. 

" I fUter where I flrmlj trod, 

And fiiUing with my weight of eares 

Upon the great world^s altar-stairs, 
That slope throngh darkness np to Ood; 
I stretch lame hands of Ikith, and grope 

And gather dast and chaff, and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And fldntlj tmst the larger hope.^ 

TZMirTBOK. 

Thencefobwabd for many months there was almost a 
blank m the life of La Gnerita DeCuba — a time when she 
Levered between life and death — sanity and madness. 

For weeks she lay in her darkened room, utterly ex- 
hausted, both in body and mind, incapable of movement or 
thought ; and during all that time Miss Holmes never lefb 
her cabin. Another, too, was there, of whom, for a long 
time, La Guerita took no heed, but who watched and tend- 
ed her with the untiring zeal and tenderness a mother only 
could know. 

At first they feared she would drop into a state of hope- 
less imbecility and speedily decline ; but as time passed, the 
strength of her corporeal and mental natures exhibited 
themselves, and they gained hope that, her recovery was 
but a question of time. 

Claude Leveredge was the first to seize that hope. Al- 
most maddened as he had at first been by the effect of his 
cruel plot, he soon grew to look upon it as a necessary 
consequence, and as essential to his success. To his cousin 
he did not attempt to disguise his thoughts, and, meeting 
her in the garden one day, told her calmly he was only 
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biding his time, but waiting for health and sanity to be re- 
established ere making La Guerita his bride. 

" You will not so disgrace us,'* she said, proudly. 

"What ! by marryhig one of the inferior race?" 

'' Yes !" she answered, firmly; " that would disgrace us, 
while it remains impossible for you to make her your legi- 
timate wife in any part of the world — while you must live 
with her in solitude — while you dare not mention your 
affection to any Southron but me, whom you .camiot de- 
ceive." 

" I would declare it before the whole world !" 

" That is false !" she said, contemptuously ; " I know 
how you have stooped to deceive my father and Mr. Gor- 
don. Oh, Claude, Claude, may I die before I see another 
of my family so utterly depraved as you V^ 

" You give me a good character," he said ; '* is it, then, 
a sign of utter depravity to love as I love La Guerita— to 
live only in the hope of making her my wife ?" 

" Claude, I would give a fortune to know if what I heard 
of you last year is true." 

He laughed : " I am not a fool, Adela." 

" I should consider any other man in your position ona. 
Can a man be called rational who sets his whole mind and 
heart — yes, risks his very soul — upon the poor aim of mar- | 
rying a woman that hates him ?" 

" La Guerita does not hate me I" he cried, excitedly; **! 
will stake my life on that. Love, such as mine, must beget 
love again." 

" Claude, don't force me to add to your other qualities 
that of a romantic dreamer." 

Her quiet tone of contempt was most galling to him. 
" You shall see," he said ; " I know La Guerita DeCuba 
better than you do. I only wait for her to regain strength 
of mind and body to take her from your power. It is you, 
Adela Holmes, that I have been fighting against all thifl 
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time. The battle would have been shorter had I known 
that sooner." 

His cousin was terrified ; she felt that she had a. despe- 
rate game to play, almost single-handed; she felt almost 
powerless while her cousin remained upon the plantation ; 
but at last, happily for her, there came upon him so great 
a pressure from without, that he was compelled to choose 
one of two alternatives — to leave the country, or to take 
the sword in its defense ; and, to Adela's delight, she was 
at last free of his dreaded presence. 

The news of his departure was the first that aroused or 
excited La Guerita in the slightest degree. After hearing 
it, she seemed to rally slowly. " I was like a cieer hunted 
down," she said, one day, " and now I feel that the dogs 
are held back, and breathing time is given me." 

After that she took some slight notice of passing events, 
and lay for long hours with her eyes fixed sadly upon her 
mother, or upon the blessed words of her Bible, which 
seemed then to contain the germs of divine consolation 
and strength. 

At last there came a time when her mother bade her 
farewell, and returned to her own lonely home, and La 
Guerita once more took her place in the school-room, 
changed both in body and mind — in both a mere wreck 
of her former self There was no trace of madness about 
her, but her mind seemed like that of some aged person 
slowly becoming blank. 

Miss Holmes, with all her acuteness, did not understand 
this, and fortunate it was that she did not, or she would, ^ 
in pity, have avoided the discussion of those subjects 
which alone could command her thoughts, which, as 
months passed, served to rally her failing senses. Two 
things alone sustained her through that time — ^fear of 
Claude Leveredge, and trust in God. Worldly hopes she 
hAd none, but while she was left in peace, she almost hoped 
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to die in slavery, that her presence might not embitter die 
freedom of her boy. 

She said something of that at times to Miss HoUnes, en- 
treating her that she would not conoipromise herself fartba 
in any attempt for her rescue, saying no more of shame 
could befall her in slavery, and feeling, as months passed 
on, and Claude Leveredge still remained away, that she 
could wait with patience until the gates of her prison were 
unbarred. 

" They will be," she said, " in the liord's good time, if 
not for me, at least for my child." 

*^ 'Tis strange to see you so tranquil," said Miss Holmes, 
one d:iy as she was sitting with La Guerita in her cabin. 
" One thing only seems to arouse you now — to fill you with 
your former zeal for freedom — ^that is, the fear of my cousm 
Claude." 

" Yes, that cannot be overcome," replied La Guerita, 
quickly; I cannot forget how he has tortured me. But 
yet my reason tells me, I have no cause for fear. He has 
yielded, and war is now his only love." 

Miss Holmes remembered the conversation in the gar- 
den. 

" I would not be too sure of that," she said, " his dutica 
bind him closely, no doubt, but stiU I am convinced be is 
keeping strict watch over you. His regularly conducted 
correspondence with Rufus is not kept up from mere love 
of the boy, but because of the information he unwittbgly 
gives of yon. For a time, you know, you seemed lost and 
childish, yet at times exhibiting passions which would 
utterly prevent his influencing you. Now that is passing 
away, you have returned to that condition in which be 
may hope to strive with you, as most rationally-minded 
men strive with rationally-minded women, and to conquer, 
as they usually do, laying heart and reason beneath their 
unbending will. You know I am a true woman, and 
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believe in the sapremacy of man. If I had been in your 
place, I shonld have yielded to my cousin long ago. As a 
looker-on I can scheme and advise where I should utterly 
fail if I was personally concerned." 

La Guerita smiled, remembering what she had heard in 
the sitting-room months before, and how Miss Holmes had 
been sorely tried since by the entreaties of a later lover, to. 
forsake that one her friends condemned as a villain and a 
traitor. La Guerita saw that she thought of it, too, for 
she began to speak of a recent battle, which had resulted 
in great slaughter on both sides, and ended her sentence 
with a flood of tears. 

Miss Matilda entered the cabin at that moment, exclaim- 
ing:— 

" I thought I should find you here. One would think 
you could see enough of negro cabins without living in one 
half your time. You'll leave it now for awhile, I dare say, 
for Asenith Bray is in the house askin' for you. You'll 
have to speak pretty loud to make yourself heard," she 
added, as her niece rose and left the cabin, ^' for the poor 
old soul seems to be gettin' deafer and deafer every day. 
It is astoniahing to see how some folks break down. Why, 
Fm just as spry now as ever I was in my life." 

She stayed a few moments to rate La Guerita, in a sharp 
tone, for some imaginary offense, and then went to see 
after the welfare of " Dixey," who still lived, with his 
broken leg in a horizontal position, and his entire frame 
drawn into the most grotesque shape ever assumed by 
beast or fowl. 

In a short time afterwards, La Guerita saw Asenith 
returning to her home, and almost at the same moment 
Miss Holmes entered the cabin, exclaiming : — 

"Prepare yourself instantly for a ride to M . Your 

mother is ill, and has sent for you." 

**But will Mr. Hohnes allow me to go?" cried La 
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Gueritfi, anxiously; "You know he has not permitte 
to loave the ])lantation for nearly a year." 

"That is all settled,'* returned Miss Holmes, "I 
ordered the carnage, and shall go with you." 

In a short time they were on their way to M- 
Manv and varied were the emotions of La Guerita as 
entered the town, in which three years before she I 
signed away her freedom. 

" Oh, not there, not there," she exclaimed, when Mi 
Holmes directed the driver to the hotel. 

" I am sorry," said Miss Holmes, after she had for 
moment considered the matter, '*but we really have n» 
other place to go to. Mrs. Gordon is the only person upoi 
whose kindness I would presume, and I suppose you 
would rather go to the hotel than there." 

" Oh, yes, yes," said La Guerita, eagerly, adding men- 
tally, as she strove to lay aside the fearful shame and te^ 
ror of strangers that had haunted her since that dreadM 
scene at Forest ville. " After all I may not be recognized in 
this dress, and in the evening light. God support me if I am.*' 

She needed that support, for the hall was ablaze with 
light, and a score of eager eyes were bent upon her as the 
landlord involuntarily exclaimed : — 

" What, have you come back ? Well, well ; if you're 
beins: one of them octoroons didn*t beat all. And there's 
the boy, too. Well, I never." 

" Show us to our rooms," said Miss Holmes, sternly, 
and startle<l by the unusual tone of command, the host 
preceded them up stairs to the very rooms occupied by La 
Guerita three years before. 

" Oh, my God I" she thought, " if I could but recall 
them. Ah, if I could but place myself now where I was 
then ; and yet not altogether. Oh, Lord, for then I knew 
not thee. Then I hated the mother I have now come, in 
love and forgiveness, to see die I" 
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he would not stay at the hotel even for some slight 

eshment, but, taking Harold with her, hastened to her 

tber's cottage. The child recognized it at once, and 

gh it seemed no different to her from a score of others, 

"ivas rendered sacred to her at once by the scene within 

ich njet her view. 
"The room was comfortably furnished and scrupulously 
Upon the walls hung a few highly-colored prints, 
a bright homespun carpet covered the floor, showing 
fcfc> once the station and taste of the occupant of the little 
iy^in. She lay upon the bed, heedless of all that had once 
flighted her, her olive face contrasting painfully with the 
-white pillows which an old negress was carefully 
oothing. Silently and softly La Guerita entered the 
bin and approached her dying mother. 
" Oh, Death, where is thy sting ?" Oft thou bringest to 
love sought for in vain through life. Thou broiight- 
Mt it then to Dolores from the heart of her daughter. 
^ La Guerita looked upon that deathlike face, with 
ihe holy shadow of another world falling over it, she 
rbrgot the woman that had sinned, and wept for her 
aother. 

''Thank God you are here," said the dying woman, 
iaintly ; " thank God you are in time to see me die." 

"No, rather to nurse you back to life," sobbed La 
Guerita. " Oh, mother, mother, you must not die when I 
have just begun to love you." 

" 'Tis better that it should be so," she whispered. " I am 
ignorant and have sinned. You could not love me if I 
lived, perhaps you will when I am dead ; and my boy, too, 
when he knows — my pretty, pretty boy I" 

Fabean was alwavs a child to her. For some time La 
Guerita wept in silence. Those tears — that natural and 
quiet grief — seemed to strengthen her. She felt again the 
bonds that hold other women to life and its duties, and 
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that a holy one was that of smoothing a mother's path. 
way to the grave. 

Dolores was an ardent Methodist, and at intemis 
poured forth her soul in snatches of hymns and prayer. 
All were of heaven, of home, and rest. Rude as thej 
were, they were to La Guerita sweet as the words of 
angels. Bending over her mother, she said, at last : — 

*' You are happy, then, dear mother, perfectly happy ?" 

" Oh, yes, so happy and peaceful. Angels have been 
around me all the day. They have waited for me maay, 
many hours, but I couldn't go without one look on yoo. 
Oh, my daughter, tell me I am forgiven." 

** Dear mother, I have nothing to forgive. To God, God 
alone, you should appeal." 

A peaceful smile overspread the face of the dying womao. 
She spoke no more for some moments, and then her mind 
seemed wandering. 

'^Kiss the boy," she murmured; "kiss my little son, 
and tell him how I have mourned for him. When be 
grows to be a man he will understand and forgive ine. 
He is like Acton; he will have the same heart, you 
know." 

" Oh, mother, mother," cried La Guerita, unable to 
restrain her emotion, " do you not remember that Fabean 
is now a man. Give me some message that I may give 
him from his mother when I am free." 

" Free, free ! Oh, God, yes, I forgot You are a slave !" 
The dying woman raised herself upon the pillows with 
almost superhuman energy, and gazed upon her, wildly. 
" Oh, my child, those bonds I those bonds ! They are 
worse than death. And Claude — Claude Leveredge ! Oh, 

fly from him, fly I for I know he . Oh, my God, this 

is — death — this — is — death !" 

She strove in vain to speak further. She clasped her 
daughter's hands in an agony of despair ; she straggled to 
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Utter but one word, which La Guerita knew must be of 
the greatest importance, but all in vain. 

Kapidly the last changes came upon her. The death- 
rattle sounded in her throat, her eyes became fixed upon 
her daughter, who even in her grief was comforted when 
some one entered the cabin softly, and she felt instinctively 
that Miss Holmes was at her side. 

Shortly after the dying woman became composed, and at 
last for some time was so still that the watchers were 
uncertain whether she lived or not Then they saw the 
glazed eyes turned heavenward, and, sinking upon her 
knees. La Guerita poured forth an impassioned prayer for 
the passing souL 

Colder and colder grew the hand she held, and ere long 
it stiffened within her grasp, and a faint, struggling sigh 
gave her the tidings that her mother's spirit had passed 
beyond the reach or necessity of prayer or psalm. 

She arose then and looked with tears upon the dark and 
still beautiful face of the dead, and, pressing a kiss upon 
the faintly smiling lips, repeated those words of comfort 
which have filled with peace many a doubting soul : '' Her 
sins, which were many, are forgiven, for she loved much." 
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CHAPTER WTT 

**Trae friends vlBlt ns in prosperity only when fnyited; bni in adyersitythu 
eome withoat inyitAtion.^ 

Thxopusastus. 

Thb little cabin was closed and tenantless. Dolores 
Holmes had found another home, and at last slept peace- 
fully beneath the waving pines on the hillside. Upon tbe 
day of her burial her sins had been forgotten, and the 
lowly friends, and the daughter who had scorned her for 
years, wept over her as one without guile. As she turned 
away from the lowly cottage, La Guerita rejoiced thit 
there had been lamentation and mourning, for she said: 
'' I can tell Fabean of it ; it will comfort him in his shame 
to know that our mother was beloved." 

She walked thoughtfully through tbe little lane, and 
entered the hotel She was painfully conscious of the 
curious glances of all she met, and for that reason, as well 
as the indulgence of her sad thoughts, was glad to find 
herself for once truly alone. When she entered the sitting- 
room she found Miss. Holmes and Harold both absent, and 
sitting down, meditated upon the life that had begun ii 
that very apartment, and which, henceforth, was to be 
borne with one friend less on earth, but with one more, she 
trusted, in that heavenly throng that loved and guarded 
her. 

The shrill scream of the railway whistle startled her at 
last. " Ah !" she thought, " how I used to shrink from 
that sound when I sat in this room waiting — imploring— 
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my fate! How I feared it might herald the coming of 
Fabean or Victor to tear me from my cherished purpose. 
Ob, if I could but imagine it such now, how even the vain 
fancy would comfort me ; but, alas ! my fi-iends can gain 
no entrance here ! I must wait — wait for the Lord's own 
time. But it will come ; it needs must come. He will not 
leave His people in this terrible bondage I Are not their 
Bbackles already loosened? Oh, Lord, hasten the day 
when every yoke shall be broken, and the oppressed go 
iireer' 

In her enthusiasm she had spoken the last words aloud. 
" Amen 1" said a voice behind her, and, turning, she 
beheld Miss Holmes, with face so pallid and expression so 
wHd, that she cried, involuntarily : — 

" What has happened ? Are you frightened ? Are you 
iUr 

** Oh, La Guerita, help me I" she cried, excitedly ; 
those words you uttered assure me that you will help 
me to save him !" 

" What do you mean ?" demanded La Guerita, alarmed 
at Adela's incoherent words. " Who are we to save ?" 

"Ah I I had forgotten, you know nothing of it; and yet 
you must have heard that I am engaged to a Northerner. 
Oh, La Guerita, he is here sick — wounded — a prisoner ; I 
saw him in the cars not ten minutes since T' 

She wrung her hands and wept like a child, totally for- 
getting the dignity she, in all circumstances, strove to 
maintain. "Oh, he must not go on!" she continued, 
wildly ; he will die in either of those dreadful prisons I 
We must save him. La Guerita, have you nothing to 
suggest ?" 

She seemed suddenly to remember the necessity of 
caution, and spoke the last words in a wiiisper. La 
Guerita could answer nothing, but remained for some 
moments deeply perplexed by the unexpected appeal. 
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*^ Oh, do speak I'' sobbed Miss Holmefl ; ^^ Oh, I knowk 
is dying even now !" 

" I can suggest but one thing," said La Gaerita at 
slowly and reluctantly, " and that is, that your father 
Mr. Gordon have influence, and might use it to save tiie 
gentleman." 

Miss Holmes stopped her by an impatient gesture. "Yon 
know not what you are saying," she exclaimed. " Neither 
possess the influence you suggest ; and if they did, neither 
would use it for this Northerner ; but we must do some 
thing, La Guerita — you and L Oh, I have helped you in 
your hours of trouble, will you not think for me now? Oh 
he must be rescued ; he will die in that dreadful prison !" 

*'I would do any thing for you, Miss Adela," said La 
Guerita, earnestly, " but, indeed, I can divine no plan for 
saving him. Where is he, and when does he leave townP 

'*'I suppose he is at the depot now," returned Miss 
Holmes ; " I heard that they would be detained there until 
the train from Richmond came in to-night." 

" When is that due ?" 

*' About half-past ten, I believe." 

" Are the prisoners closely guarded ?" 

*' I don't know, but I suppose so. I wish you would go 
and see. Try to get into the baggage-rooms in some way ; 
the wounded will be sure to be there; you will know 
Thornton immediately by his major's uniform, and by his 
hazy brown eyes and dark curling hair ; besides, poor fel- 
low, his right arm is in a sling." 

La Guerita sank into a chair, turning deadly pale and 
trembling violently, as she said: *' Thornton I Is it Thorn- 
ton Leslie ?" 

"That is his name," cried Miss Holmes, in surprise; 
" where have you heard it ?" 

" I knew him well," exclaimed La Guerita, excitedly ; 
" he was one of my earliest and best friends ; he stood be- 
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Bide my husband when he died, and he was appointed one 
of the guardians of my children." 

'' How strange," ejaculated Miss Holmes, " that you never 
mentioned his name to me ! Did you," she added, suddenly, 
*' remain silent all this time to avenge yourself for my first 
distrust of you ?" 

" No ! no I" cried La Guerita, greatly shocked at the 
unjust suspicion; *' I never knew that he held any place in 
your affections, or that he was even known to you. You 
asked me to save him ! If mortal can, I will. I would 
shrink from no danger to aid Thornton Leslie !" 

" Go ! go and see him quickly !" exclaimed Miss Holmes ; 
"he will know that friends are near when he sees you." 

" But he must not recognize me !" returned La Guerita. 
*' the shock would be too great for him to bear calmly, and 
the least excitement on his part might be fatal to our 
plans." 

" That is true," acquiesced Miss Holmes ; *' in my ter- 
rible anxiety for his rescue I forgot even the most ordinary 
precautions. But how can you disguise yourself so that he 
will not know you ?" 

'' The simplest means will do it," returned La Guerita. 
" The possibility of my being here at all will not enter his 
mind; and if it should, the sight of this dress will dispel 
all idea of my being before him. 

As she spoke she left the room, but returned, after a 
short time, with a basket on her arm. " I have been to 
mother's cabin," she said, and taking from the basket a 
homespun dress and a large bandanna hankkerchief, arrayed 
herself in the one, and wrapped the other around her brows, 
completely hiding her luxuriant hair, apd suddenly assum- 
ing, with the dress, more of the look of a negress than was 
agreeable to her own feelings, or than Miss Holmes could 
have considered possible. 

*^ He will not know me," said La Guerita, smiling bit- 
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terly ; " I do not think that even my own child wouli Br 
the w:iy, where is he ?" 

" I sent him on an errand to JVfr. Gordon's a short time 
ago." 

'^ Ah, then he is safe. On no account, JVIiss Adela, allow 
him to go to the depot. I am sure he would recognise 
Thornton immediately, and that would never do." 

^^ But what are you about to attempt ?" asked Mi« 
Holmes, anxiously. 

'' To sell this fruit to the prisoners," returned La Gae 
rita, filling her basket with some fruit that lay on the 
table ; " I have no other plan as yet." 

" Come back to me as quickly as possible," whispered 
Miss Holmes, as La Guerita tied on a large, Shaker bonnet 
and left the room. "I shall be dying with anxiety uutill 
see you as^ain. 

La Guerita hastily left the hotel, and proceeded toward 
the depot. She had proceeded but a few steps, when she 
met Mr. Gordon. Her heart sank within her, but he 
passed her with a cursory glance, that assured her, more 
than a thousand words could have done, of the complete- 
ness of her simple disguise." 

She noticed as she approached the depot that it was well 
guarded, rendering impossible any project that might be 
made for any escape thence. She was stopped at the 
entrance by a sentinel, who demanded who she was, at the 
same time gazing curiously upon her face. 

" I b'long to Massa Norton Holmes, and Miss said I 
might come here and sell some fruit, 'cos gen'ally the prig- 
oners hab got lots ob greenbacks to trow away," she re- 
plied readily. 

So well she imitated the negro dialect that, supposing 
her to be some favorite house-slave, he suffered her to pass, 
saying : — 

" You'd better not talk too much 'bout greenbacks. It's 
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against the law to traffic with them, but I s'pose you ain't 
accountable." 

Falling into a leisurely pace, which but illy accorded with 
her excited feelings, La Guerita walked into the baggage- 
rooms, where most of the prisoners had been lodged. She 
looked around her anxiously, not only for Thornton, for 
she remembered that Victor DeGrey, or even her brother, 
might also be there. She was called hither and thither, 
and hid disposed of most of her fruit, and was about to 
enter another room, when she saw an officer extended upon 
some bales of cotton. A Union private and a Confederate 
sentinel were near him, but she approach'*d with steady 
tread, and with a thrill of delight recognized Thornton 
Leslie. 

"Don't go thar," said the sentinel. "He don't want 
yer fruit, and won't want any thing long, I reckon. You 
haven't got any business here, nohow. I don't b'lieve in 
lettin' niggers in with the prisoners." 

Thornton Leslie wearily turned his head and looked at 
her as he heard these words. - A puzzled expression passed 
over his face, which was quickly followed by one of pain. 

"Why don't you pass on?" said the sentinel, roughly, 
as she still stood gazing upon the wounded man. 

She saw that Thornton was too ill to take more than a 
passing notice of her, and instantly resolved, even at some 
risk, again to claim his attention* 

"I was just standin' here," she said, indiflferently, but in 
a voice totally unlike her natural one, " because I s'posed 
the sick men will buy fruit quicker'n most others, and not 
care what they give for't. Leastways that's what Miss 
Adela said." 

"And who's Miss Adela? Some Yankee sympathizer, 
I s'pose ?" 

** No, she hain't ; she's my missis," returned La Guerita, 
with difficulty retaining her false tones as she saw Thorn- 
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ton Leslie look eagerly upon her. " She's Massa NortM 
Holmes's dnugliter. Guess you have heard o' Ma8sa No^ 
ton Holmes." 

"Lor' yes; I know all them Holmes's like a boot 
There's no foolin' 'bout them, an' they all hate the Yankees 
worse uor they do p'isen any day." 

The private who had been standing near Thornton then 
approached La Guerita, and said the major would like 
some of her fruit. 

Thornton raised himself and greeted her eagerly as she 
drew near, feeling ready to weep as she noticed his pros- 
trated condition. The sentinel looked at them a moment, 
and then passed on. 

" Who are you ?" whispered Thornton, eagerly. 

" Only ]\Iiss Adela's waiting-maid," she returned, in the 
same tone; " she sent me here to tell you not to despair. 
We will liberate vou." 

" God bless her !" he said, fervently. 

"Handle my fruit as if choosing some, and listen to 
me." 

He obeyed, and two citizens approached, speaking of the 
prisoners. 

"There are three hundred of them," said one, "and 
they're to be sent on the eleven o'clock train, which goes 
through without making any stoppages, you know." 

" Yes ; but it seems cruel to send men wounded, like 
that one, for instance, in box cars, as they say they will." 

" Oh, it is safest," returned the other, carelessly, " and 
all we can provide them with until our ports are open. 
Those baggage-cars are not uncomfortable, after all, and 
even the most agile cannot escape from them. One fellow 
actually jumped from the window of a passenger car and 
got free not a month ago. He deserved his liberty, but 
evidently the guards were at fault. I have seen hundreds 
of prisoners go through on the tops of cars, and couldn't 
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see that there was any chance for escape. Do you stop in 
town to-night ?" 

*' No ; I shall go on this train to the E station. It 

-will stop there for wood. Fm hicky in having my planta- 
tion so near it. Hello, major," suddenly turning to Thorn- 
ton, " how did you get that bullet in your shoulder ?" 

"By defending ray country from traitors!" he retorted, 
proudly, eliciting a hearty laugh from his comrades and 
causing the hasty retreat of the inquirer and his friends. 

During the few moments occupied by this apparently 
unimportant conversation a thousand thoughts had chased 
each other through the mind of La Guerita, and her plan 
of action was matured before the laugh occasioned by 
Thornton's remark had subsided. 

She glanced hastily around. The sentinel was near, and 
also several citizens. '' I will come back presently," she 
whispered, and hastened to a soldier who had for some ' 
moments been calling her. 

None but prisoners were near when she returned. 

"Listen to me," she whispered, deliberately filling 
Thornton's cap with fruit, which she polished with her 
coarse apron. " To-night the train will stop at a station 
for wood ; it lies about ten miles from here. Wrench up 
the floor of the car and lie on the track till the cars pass 
over you and all is quiet. Creep then into the copse on 
the left and I will come to you." 

He looked at her in astonishment, but she continued 
calmly to fill his cap with fruit, asked for her payment, and 
counted out the change, saying : " you'll find it all right, 
sir ; you needn't be afraid," adding, in a whisper, " Have 
you a .large knife ?" 

" My dagger." 

She smiled, said " Good-day," and passed on to another 
ofiicer. To him she sold all her fruit, and then hastened 
from the building. She was about to enter the hotel, 

13* 
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when, to her surprise, she met Mr. Russell, whom she had 
supposed to be in Virginia. He looked at her closely as 
she passed, then turned and followed her a few steps, bot, 
presently, to her infinite relief, paused, and, with a short 
laugh, as if at the utter absurdity of his suspicions, turned 
again toward the depot Waiting until he had disap- 
peared from view. La Guerita hurried into the hotel, and 
to Miss Adela^s room. 

" What news ?" she cried, eagerly. " Have you seen 
him ?" 

"Yes," she answered, and in a few words related her 
meeting with Thornton Leslie, and the plan she had formed 
for his release. "You know the box-cars are but very 
slightly made," she said, in conclusion. " The flooring, I 
am sure, may be easily wrested up by a strong blade and 
a willing hand." 

" Oh, the escape from the guards is not so difficult," said 
Miss Holmes. " I have seen Union soldiers actually wait- 
ing at the stations at which they had been accidentally 
lefb for chances to be taken on to prison, but how we are 
to conduct him to a place of safety is my great trouble. 
Now that you have suggested a plan of escape from the 
train, I have no doubt he will try to follow it out" 

*' Yes," said La Guerita, " we may trust to his ready wit 
to help him out of any danger connected with that, which 
we cannot foresee. My only care now is to be near the 
station in time to conduct him to a place of safety before 
his flight is discovered, for, however careless they may be 
as to common soldiers, the authorities would not relish the 
idea of an officer running through the country at will." 

" That is quite true. My poor Thornton has every thing 
against him. But with his wounded arm he can never 
wrench up the floor." 

" He will find others to help him, and as there will be 
several in the car, we may safely reckon that all will not 
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trust themselves to these unfriendly woods, therefore seve- 
ral hours may elapse before the flight of any is discovered. 
I ask but one; that will take us some distance toward 
Asenith Bray's." 

« Asenith Bray's ?" 

** Yes ; we can find no safer place for him. There is not 
one retired nook at Holmsford. If we can cover up our 
tracks, no one would suspect Asenith of harboring any 
one. She must be prepared for our coming." 

'* It can never be done," said Miss Holmes, despairingly. 
" They expect me home to-day ; I must go. How am I, 
then, in the first place to account for your absence ? My 
father is so jealously careful of you. But, even if I could 
arrange that satisfactorily, how are you to conduct Thorn- 
ton over roads you have yourself never trod ? 

" The first difficulty is the greatest," said La Guerita, 
after a moment's thought, " and I own it did not at first 
occur to me, although it now appears to me insurmount- 
able. As to the rest, I know the general direction of the 
roads leading to and from the station. But has not Harold 
yet returned ? Can it be possible that he has wandered to 
the depot ? Oh, I hope not ; if he is seen by WilL Rus- 
sell, our plans may. be utterly ruined." 

^' What ? is Will. Russell in town ?" 

" y e<, and even Thornton did not eye me so closely ; 
yet I think I escaped unrecognized." 

"Thank God for that. Oh, I<a Guerita, we must not 
fail. We are running a frightful risk. I am even placing^ 
my father's life in danger. Oh, God, the thought it 
agony !" 

" We will not think of danger," said La Gueriti. *' God 
will not sutfer so just an undertaking to fail, But now we 
c.mnot draw back, I would not at any cost." 

*' But the danger is frightful," said Miss Holmes, turning 
pul^ agd shu4dering, as she pictured the hundred chances 
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of failure and detection they must have. "Much as I 
long to rescue Thornton, I cannot bear to risk my fathers 
honor, and to place you in such terrible jeopardy. Oh, 
Rita, be careful! be careful! My father would never 
forgive you if you were discovered. He would part ui 
forever." 

" I know it," returned La Guerita. " But let us think 
of how we shall account for our absence from Holmrford 
to-night. Can you trust Henry ?" 

" Not an iota. Fate seems truly perverse in awarding 
him as our driver." 

" That is unfortunate ; but we have Harry. There he 
is now, at the door." 

" Have you considered," said Miss Holmes, " that it is 
more than ten miles from Holmsford to the station, how 
can you ever walk such a distance ? — or, at any rate, in 
time to rescue Thornton." 

" There must be no delay," replied La Guerita. " Let us 
call in Harold, and you can send him to order the carriage. 
It must be nearly five o'clock now." 

" It is quite that. Come in, Harry." 

He entered, and delivered a note to Miss Holmes, and 
then turned to his mother, in great glee, exclaiming : — 

" Oh, ma, they're having such a time down at the depot; 
there are thousands of Yankee prisoners there. I went 
down myself and saw them." 

"Oh, Harold, Harold, what have you done?" she cried, 
in a tone of such grief that the child shrank back as though 
,e had been struck. 
J " I didn't mean any harm," he faltered. 

" I know you did not," she returned in a gentler tone. 

^VVho did you see at the depot ? Any of the prisoners ?" 

^' No," he answered, half crying, " I was going into the 

room, when Captain Russell came along and wouldn't 
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** Captain Russell !" ejaculated Miss Holmes, in affright, 
** and what did he say to you ?" 

" He only put his hand under my chin, and made me 
raise my face so's he could look at it, and then he asked 
me who I came to town with; and I told him Miss Adela 
and ma, and he told me to run home, and I did just as quick 
as I could." 

La Guerita, for the first time in her life, was thoroughly 
angered at her child, and for a few moments was almost 
filled with despair. She went with Miss Holmes into the 
bedroom, leaving Harold in tears. 

" This has totally discomposed my plans," she exclaimed; 
" had we better not forego them, and apply at once to Will. 
Russell for aid, he knows Thornton well, and can have no 
personal enmity against him. 

" You forget ; they are rivals," answered Miss Holmes, 
blushing ; " Captain Russell has many reasons for prefer- 
ring to see Thornton in prison than free, and, at any rate, 
he is not the man to recognize a personal friend in a poli- 
tical enemy." 

" You cannot, then, trast to his generosity ?" 

*' No, no ; and additional caution is necessary now, for 
undoubtedly he knows that Thornton is here, and his see- 
ing you in that disguise has aroused his suspicions." 

*' Perhaps they will say that I am planning my own 
escape instead of Thornton's," said La Guerita, cheeringly ; 
" at any rate it is now too late for us to draw back. When 
shall you be ready to leave town ?" 

" Immediately ; if you think it best. Here, Harry, see 
if you can be a man and order the carriage ; and then go 
into the office and pay my bill for me." 

She gave him her purse, and he left the room proud, and 
once more happy. 

" Do you remember," said La Guerita, " that the E 

road crosses the Holmsford, about seven miles from here ? 
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Now, I nm well assured that a walk of three miles on 
that rojid, and of five miles more through the woods, 
directly east, will bring me to the station. £igbt 
miles southwest from that point Is Asenith Bray's. By 
some good fortiue, I remember hearing that some time 
ago." 

" Sixteen miles to walk," said Miss Holmes, aghast. 

" I am not sure that I ever walked so far before in mv 
life ; but I can do so now, or as much &rther as need be. 
There is the carriage now. Henry is in a hurry to leave 
town I suppose ; no doubt he is thinking of that long, 
stony hill which will prevent our reaching the junction until 
nearly eight o'clock at least." 

Hastily arraying themselves, they left the room. 

*' I had forgotten wo must have some brandy," whispered 
La Guerita. 

"I have some," answered Miss Holmes; "I brought it 
from home for your mother. But we will have some 
sandwiches" 

She despatched Harold for them, and the landlord con- 
ducted her to the carriage, leaving La Guerita to follow as 
she best could. 

" Drive quickly, Henry," said Miss Holmes, when Harold 
joined them with a small basket well filled. 

He obeyed, and for some time they proceeded in silence; 
and when they were fully free from the town, they in whis- 
pers matured their plans. 

"Yes," said Miss Holmes, at last, "Harold must help 
us ; I cannot trust Henry, Harry, listen to me ; I have 
a reason why your mother shall leave the carriage with- 
out being seen by Henry. Will you help her to. do 
it?" 

" Why, of course, Miss Adela," he answered, in aston- 
ishment, *' I'll do anything you want me to." 

*'That is right. Now, presently, we shall get to the top 
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of tliis liill, and I shall send Henry to a spring in one of the 

fields to get me some water ; you must get out and hold 

the horses. Your mother will leave the carriage, and 

when Henry brings the water, you must take it from 

him." 

. '' ril do it," he said, " but I'm sure ma will get lost, it's 

pretty near dark already." 

" Never mind that. I have, besides, something else for 
you to do. I am not going to Holmsford to-night, but to 
Asenith Bray's; I shall send you home with a note to 
mamma, and if they ask you about us, tell them that you 
left us at Asenith's." 

" What, if ma aint there ? that will be a lie," said Har- 
old, bluntly. 

Miss Holmes colored. "A lie is nothing where a 
life is concerned," she said, more to herself than to the 
child. ''I will explain to him when you are gone," she 
added, to La Guerita. "Now, then, for the disguise as 
before." 

La Guerita hastily assumed it, and, when, they reached 
the top of the hill, Miss Holmes said to Harold : — 

'* Now, then, let me see how well you can perform your 
first task ; tell Henry to go for the water." 

He did so, and took his place at the horses' heads, while 
the driver departed on his errand. As soon as his face was 
turned steadfastly toward the spring. La Guerita arose, and 
taking the basket of food and the brandy, and the '' pass " 
which, as an additional safeguard, Miss Holmes had pre- 
pared for her, hastily left the carriage. Uttering a word 
of farewell, she looked around her cautiously for a moment, 
and then entering the thick woods that bordered the road, 
crouched down, and awaited impatiently a chance for 
action. 

From her hiding-place, she presently saw Henry return 
from the spring, and Harold run to him, exclaiming that he 
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could not hold the horses, and snatching the water from 
his hands, convey it himself to Miss Holmes. 

To her great relief Henry mounted the box without 
looking into the carriage, and drove slowly away. 



CHAPTER XXXT. 

** I dare do all that maj become a man.^ — Shakxspsasb. 

La Guebita then felt herself fully launched upon her 
perilous adventure ; and yet, strangely enough, she felt far 
more anxiety for Miss Holmes than for herself. Would it 
be possible for one so well known to drive so many miles 
without encountering one that knew her? Might not her 
father even, rendered anxious by the lateness of the hour, 
ride forth to meet her, and ask the cause of her own 
absence ? In such a case, what answer would she give ? 
These questions long tormented her, even after she had 
arisen and begun to walk boldly on the open roadway. 

" It must be nearly eight o'clock !" she thought, glancing 
at the sun, which was fast setting ; " it will soon be dark 
among these gloomy pines ; but, after all, that will be the 
better for me." 

Within the first three miles she met many persons, but, 
as it was almost dark, she passed almost unnoticed. " Now 
for the labyrinth !" she muttered, as she made a sudden 
detour into the woods. " This path is scarcely distinguish- 
able. I might have found my difficulties greatly lessened 
if Miss Adela had taken Henry into our confidence. Those 
old negroes know every turn. Let me see — where am I ?" 

She paused for some time at the junction of. two roads, 
which were, in fact, little more than mere foot-paths. 
"This," she thought, doubtfully, at last proceeding on 
one, " must be right. I know I must go east. But, oh, if 
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I could but see a few paces before me, how thankful I 
slioiild bo!" 

She went on, liowever, quite blindly, for more than a half 
hour lonirer. The faint starlight failed to pierce the gloom 
of the forest ; and at length, utterly wearied, she sat down 
at the roadside to rest. 

She had sat there but a short time, when a man on horse- 
back went by. She drew back from the road, hoping he 
would pass without speaking ; but he drew rein, evidently 
surprised to see a woman in the woods alone at that late 
hour. 

" Who are you ?" he asked, suspiciously, " and where are 
you going ?" 

Evading bis first question, she answered carelessly: **I 
am going to E ." 

'' Then you have a good walk before you." He evidently 
took her for a white woman. ** There are lots of runaway 
negroes and conscripts in these woods ; I wonder you are 
not afraid of them." 

" I'm too poor for them to trouble me, sir," she returned; 
" but I am not quite sure I am on the road to E " 

" Oh, yes ; you're all right." 

Her heart sank. Then she had diverged far from the 
road leading to the wood-station ; but dissembling her 
emotion, she said : *' I was afraid it might be the other road 
— the one that crosses this more than two miles back." 

" Oh, no ; that would take you to R ," mentioning a 

village which she knew to be but a short distance from the 
wood^station. 

The man rode on, with a cheery " Good-night " to her, 
and the ad\'ice to hurry on, as there were conscripts and 
conscript-hjmters within a mile, and they might annoy her 
were they to meet her. 

Atler he was gone she stood for a few moments quite 
motionless. All those weary miles, then, must be retraced. 
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With difficulty she restrained her tears ; but, with a silent 
prayer for help, she walked back to the junction, and, 
almost hopelessly, took the other road. She thought the 
five miles she had decided she must proceed interminablo, 
and several times felt inclined to turn into one of the 
numerous small paths that intersected the greater on every 
hand. She knew that to reach the station it was necessary 
for her to do so. 

Her plerpexity increased with every passing moment, 
and at last she mentally exclaimed : " It must be nearly 
eleven o'clock; and here is another road. Oh, Heaven 
direct me, or all may be lost I" 

She stood for some minutes at the junction, nfiaid to 
move ; when, to her great terror, she heard the sound of 
wheels. She sprang into the woods, and in a few minutes 
a buggy, driven by a negro, rolled rapidly by, and turned 
upon the very road she had l)een pondering over. 

**• That is the buggy for the gentleman who was to leave 
the train at the wood-station," she thought, joyfully ; *' I 
am, indeed, all right now." 

She hastened hopefully upon her new path, and almost at 
the same moment the shrill scream of the engine awoke the 
forest echoes, and she knew that the train was approaching 
the wood-station, and thought that at that very instant 
Thornton Leslie might be striving for freedom. Which 
would he gain, freedom or death*? 

The thought quite chilled and sickened her for a moment ; 
then again the whistle sounded, and, quite regardless of 
her fatigue, she ran eagerly in the direction of the station. 

At last she saw the red lights of the engine before her. 
She paused, drawing into the covert of the wood, as the 
buggy, containing her unconscious benefactor, drove by on 
its homeward way. The whistle again sounded — the heavy 
train moved on — the flickering lights at the wood-pilo 
vanished one by one, and all was dark and still as death* 
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She stood for a moment quite awed by the thongbt of the 
joy or sorrow she would shortly know. *' I shall never reach 
Asenith Bray's if I must go there alone," she thought, and 
then moved a step forward and scanned the track with 
eager gaze. 

She fancied she saw two or three dark objects move 
slowly across it, and, with a beating heart, she descended 
the hill, crossed a rustic bridge, which spanned a ravine at 
its foot, and entered the copse that lay between it and the 
railway track. 

No sound was to be heard but the croaking of the frogs 
in the stream and the howl of a distant dog. By the faint 
lights but few objects could be distinguished, and putting 
aside the boughs of the shrub pines and wild-rose bushes, she 
stepped into the copse, holding herself ready to be accosted 
in any way ; yet she could not repress a shiver of terror 
when her dress was firmly, yet gently, seized, and a low 
voice whispered : " Adela !" 

At that moment she looked down, and saw a stranger 
lying at her feet ; but he was clothed in the Union bine, 
and kneeling beside him, she whispered : " How many of 
you are here ?" 

" God bless you, five — the major and four privates. Tell 
me the nearest point we can hope to gain the Union lines." 

'* At Kinston — about eighty miles northeast 1 can ^ve 
you only the general direction. Where is the major ?" 

"God save you for a brave girl!" replied the man; 
" my comrades and I will never forget you for your work 
to-night. Tell me who you are, and to whom you belong." 

" Detain me no longer," she whispered, '* but tell me 
where the major is." 

" Close under the covert of the wood yonder, unless he 
has gained courage to rise and walk away ; he was not able 
to creep, because of his broken arnu Let me shake hands 
with you." 
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She gave him her hand, and answering " Gk)od-by ^ to 
his blessing, hastened away, returning, on a second thought, 
to say : " Have you money or food ?" 

" The first, yes ; the last we need most." 

** Have you a brandy-flask ?" 

'♦ Yes." 

He produced it, and by the uncertain light she filled 
it, shared with him her slender stock of food, and said : 
"That must serve you until you reach the house of a 
Quakeress, ten miles south. Tell her nothing but that you 
are hungry, and you will be fed. You will know the house 
by its large, brown, wooden blinds ; there are none beside 
them hereabout." 

She left the copse before he could utter a word of 
thanks, and, after a careful survey of the ground, stepped 
lightly across the open space, and at the spot designated 
by the soldier found Thornton Leslie. 

*' I saw you go into the copse," he whispered, ** but was 
too faint to move or speak. For God's sake, let us leave 
this place ; there is a man in the hut yonder ; he might 
discover us at any moment." 

Without uttering a word, she led the way across the 
bridge. At the top of the hill they paused and listened. 

In the distance — at M , they conjectured — the whistle 

of the cars sounded shrilly, and, as if it heralded pursuit, 
they hurried desperately on. 

** How far have we to go ?" whispered Leslie, at last. 

" Eight^miles." 

" Good God, I am fainting already !" 

She stopped and gave him some brandy. It revived 
him, and after resting a moment he continued his walk 
leaning heavily upon a stick which La Guerita placed in 
his hands. 

** Why do you walk behind me ?" he asked. 
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^' My dresB sweeps over your foot-priDts and obliterates 
them," she replied. 

" None but a negro used to flights would have thought 
of that," he mused. 

Oh, how wearily the next hour passed. On they pressed 
through the gloomy woods, often startled by some distant 
sound, or obliged to yield for a moment to the fatigue 
that ihr.eateued to overcome both. 

They at last. s:it down, at a few rods from the roadside, 
and partook of the food La Guerita had reserx^ed. "*Tis 
the first food I have eaten with an appetite since I was 
made prisoner," whispered Thornton. 

'* Was your escape easily managed ?" she queried. 

" Yes ; though there was a double guard placed at our 
car ; and after the boards were loosened they came in and 
actually trod upon them. Heaven knows what would 
have become of us if one had slipped. One of them stood 
at the door all the time we slopped at the station ; but 
part of our brave fellows blocked his view while the fiur 
others and myself raised the boards and dropped upon the 
track below. There was a terrible glare from the ergine 
sliimng upon it ; but, thank God, in a moment the train 
thundered over us — the station-master slowly" ])asscd by, 
putting out, one by one, the dull lights, and at last went 
into the cabin, leaving us in the blessed darkness." 

" Lie down," muttered La Guerita, wamingly, throwing 
herself back. Thoniton instantly obeyed, and a few min- 
utes later four men on horseback passed. One was a con- 
script, and the others were so much engaged in taunting 
him that they fortunately looked only at him, 

" I guess the next time you run, it will be from the 
Yankees," remarked one, jeeringly. 

" ril run to them," retorted the conscript, sullenly. 

" You will, eh ?" replied the captain, with an oath. 
•* Well, at any rate, we caught you nicely to-night. We 
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ihoald have bad your brother, too, but that my horse 
itambled on that cursed tree that lay across the road by 
beacon Wright's." 

They passed od, and were soon out of sight. La Guerita 
rose and beckoned to Thornton to follow. They made 
at slow progress, for Thornton faltered at every step, 
Qtil they came to a path leading across some fields that 
irrounded a large white house. 

** I did not know before that - Deacon Wright lived 
lere," she thought, ** but I know his house is but a few 
liles from Asenith's. Yes, we are right; there is the 
illen tree." 

They entered the fields, then, creeping along under such 
overt as presented itself, yet often obliged to take to the 
rpen field, and run the risk of encountering their worst 
nemies — the seemingly ubiquitous conscript-hunters. 
Vhen they again entered the woods Thornton sank down, 
untly declaring himself unable to go farther. 

La Guerita gently forced him to take some brandy, but 
t seemed to have no effect. 

" It is no use," be muttered, " I can go no farther. Oh, 
be agony of this wounded arm is intolerable." 

La Guerita silently took his dagger from his belt and 
ilit up the loose sleeve of his coat, and loosened the 
)andages slightly, not daring to remove them, as he 
jegged her to do, lest the blood of an artery should burst 
!brtb. 

" Come now," she said, cheerfully, *' it is only a mile 
'arther, and I know the road well. I am sure all danger 
s past." 

" It is no use," he muttered, sinking back, after a vain 
ittempt to rise. 

" Oh, Thornton!" she exclaimed, bursting into tears, and 
br the first time speaking in her natural voice, " rouse 
yourself! for God's sake, rouse yourself! The morning 
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will soon break, and unless we reach Asenith's before that, 
all will be lost" 

" Who are you ?" he cried, suddenly rising to his feet as 
if electrified ; " are you yourself Adela, or whose voice is 
that I hear ?" 

*'Her waiting maid's," she replied, gaining, by a mo- 
ment's thought, time to answer him calmly, ^^ and she will 
kill me by the sight of her grief if I do not take you to 
her to-night." 

'* No, it cannot be possible. You cannot be . And 

yet . But lead on." 

'* To Adela !" whispered La Guerita. 

The name seemed to give him fresh strength. He 
pressed onward, though slowly, often scarcely able to 
repress a moan of pain. La Guerita spoke no more until 
they had passed through the woods and the wild, uncul- 
tivated garden, and they stood before the little porch of 
Asenith Bray's house. She took Thornton Leslie's hand ; 
it was cold as ice, and he trembled like an aspen. His 
former danger, and his escape from it, she knew were for 
a moment forgotten. 

" Where is she I" he murmured. ** My love, my Adela !" 

That moment he was answered. The door opened, and 
he fell forward into her outstretched arms. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

**ToWseye 
There was bnt one beloved foce on earth. 
And that was shining on hlm.^ 

Btboxt. 

There was no time for words of welcome, or tears of 
joy. Thornton Leslie had fainted, and, at the sight of the 
strong man so utterly prostrated, the three women in- 
stantly became calm, and even La Guerita was unconscious 
of fatigue as she assisted to raise and carry him into an 
inner chamber. Scarcely had they laid him upon the bed, 
when, to their utter consternation, a heavy knock sounded 
upon the door. 

" Oh, my God, you have been followed," ejaculated Miss 
Holmes, throwing herself despairingly on her knees be- 
side her lover. " Oh, Thornton, Thoniton, we are lost !" 

La Guerita could not move for very terror, but leaving 
the room and closing the door, Asenith demanded, firmly : 

" Who is there ?" 

"It's only me," replied a voice which, to the infinite 
relief of all, they recognized to be that of the coachman, 
Henry. " I'se come for Miss Addie." 

** And why ?" said Miss Holmes, hastening to the door, 
*' what has happened ?" 

" Oh, Miss Addie, you'se to go right off. Massa Rufe is 
wid me to see you safe I Dey's jest havin' de most orfulest 
times — Miss Myra's done gone inter de hystricks, and 
Massa Norton's nigh 'bout crazy ; let 'lone Miss 'Tildy, 
who says she jest know'd 'twould happen so !" 

14 
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" That what would happen ?" cried Miss Holmes, breath- 
lessly, her heart palpitating with a thousand fears. 

^' Why, that Massa Claude would be killed 1 He was 
just shot all to pieces !" 

" Claude shot I" 

"Yes," cried Rufus, who had just entered, "shot by 
those cursed Yankees, but if I live a year longer I will 
avenge him. But how does it happen that you're all 
dressed ?" he said, suspiciously. 

" Asonith has been so dreadfully sick,** she replied, hur- 
riedly ; " Rita, I must go home — you shall stay." 

"No, she musn't," internipted Rufus, "she is to go 
home with us. Father particularly told me that.'* 

They went up stairs ostensibly to put on their bonnets 
and cloaks, but in reality to consult together. Asenith 
presently came to them. 

" I see by Rufus's manner that there are some suspicions 
afloat," she said. " Go home, both of you, and leave him 
to me." 

There was nothing else to be done, and not even a glance 
of farewell could be given. Adela was almost glad of a 
pretext for her tears, as she entered the carriage and asked 
Rufus how the news had come. 

" Mr. Gordon received the telegraph late in the night, 
and sent it right out," he answered. 

" But it may not be true !*' said his sister. 

" Nonsense," returned Rufus ; but she repeated the 
words to her father as he came out in the early dawn 
to meet her, and assisted her from the carriage. 

" Alas ! it must be true !" he replied. " Only look at 
that, my dear." 

He placed a telegram in her hand which she read aloud. 
There were but a few words, but they were definite enough 
to convince the most unbelieving. 

" Col. Claude Leveredge was killed at j on the 20th 
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instant, while leading a charge on the enemy's works. 
Body not recovered." 

Miss Holmes burst into tears, and hurried into the 
house, while La Guerita turned , slowly toward her own 
cabin, saying to herself: "Dead I dead! Gone into the 
presence of God and Harold without one word of forgive- 
ness from my lips. Oh, Claude! Claude! how gladly 
would I have spoken them; for, base as all your other 
feelings seemed, your love for me at least was pure I" 

She found a strange pleasure in that thought ; she felt 
that the pure love she pictured had honored her, perhaps 
more than him; no other woman could have commanded 
it from such a heart. She could not grieve for him ; 'twas 
hard for her, so far as to triumph over her weak human 
nature, as to refrain from some slight joy when she thought 
how great a boon his death was to her ; yet, withal, her 
heart softened toward him, and she gave a sigh to Claude 
Leveredge dead, that no art could have gained from her 
during his life. 

Mrs. Holmes, as Henry had represented, was indeed in 
hysterics, and remained in them during most of the fol- 
lowing day; and not only Mr. Holmes, but the children 
and servants seemed crazed. And worst of all to Miss 
Hqlmes and La Guerita. Mr. Gordon came out to advise 
and condole with the family in their affliction. 

For nearly a week the only news gained of Thornton 
was through Harold, who was sent to Asenith's on some 
pretext each day. He was never told the name of the 
stranger whom he knew to be concealed, and whose cause 
he espoused for Miss Adela's sake, with exemplary zeal and 
discretion. 

Never had Miss Holmes passed a week of such terrible 
anxiety. The sadness of her home was aggravated by her 
fears for Thornton. Day after day she heard that he was 
growing stronger, but that in no degree lessened his 
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chances of discovery, for the news of the escape of the 
prisoners ran like wil«l-fire through the country, and means 
for their recovery were eagerly adopted. 

One alonii was captured, and he would reveal nothing of 
the locality in which their dangerous experiment had been 
made. 

Later in the week, Asenith Bray sent word that she was 
herself extremely ill, and, notwithstanding the protests of 
her father and mother, Miss Holmes hastened to her, 
declaring she would not leave so good a woman to die 
alone. 

" I shall probably stay there three or four days," she said, 
when alone with La Guerita. "I know it is Thornton 
that is so extremely ilL Oh what joy it will be to see him 
and tell him who was his deliverer !" 

" But that you must not do I" returned La Guerita, 
hastily. " I cannot bear that he should see me here. He 
cannot help me, and I have nothing now to fear in slavery. 
Promise me, then, that you will not betray me." 

'* Betray you !" 

" Yes. If he reaches the Union lines he would relate all 
to my brother, and give him years of misery that he may 
as well be spared, for, indeed, he cannot help me. Promise 
me, tiien, that yoa will not tell Thornton who saved him." 

^'I promise until I again see you," said Miss Holmes, 
sadly ; " yet I think you are wrong. But I can refuse you 
nothing." 

" There is Minna calling you," said La Guerita. 

" So she is, dear child, with Rufus by her side, looking 
as black as a thunderbolt. He characteristically remarked 
this morning that if Claude had sent him his spurs, which 
he promised should be his if he was killed, he would have 
put them on and never taken them off until they were 
dyed red with the blood of his cowardly Yankee mur- 
derers. The child actually makes me shudder. 
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Sbe left the cabin, and shortly after proceeded to 
Asenith Bray's. She found the old Qaakeress sitting, as 
usual, in her outer room sorting herbs. 
' " I am glad thee has come at last," she said, as Adela 
kissed her cheeks, which she noticed with a pang were 
unusually pale. 

. '* And I am glad," she answered, " not only for his sake, 
but yours. You must go now and lie down, your pale face 
reproaches me." 

" It need not, child, it need not, for he was quieter last 
night, and I had some rest. But the neighbors have trou- 
bled me sorely each day ; so many have come in, and I 
have been in constant fear the poor lad would betray his 
presence by a word or moan. Go in now, I will move about 
these dishes of herbs if any one comes in, that the rattling 
may warn thee to keep silence." 

" I will remember," said Adela, and stealing softly away 
to the chamber where Thornton was lying, looked fully, 
for the first time in years, upon the face of her lover. It 
was sadly altered. He seemed, indeed, altogether but a 
wreck of his fonner self; yet never had Adela loved him 
so well as now, in his helplessness, when she was called upon 
to endure trials and danger for his sake. 

She bent over him and kissed him, and awaking, with a 
cry of delight he rapturously bade her welcome. 

" I know why you have stayed away !" he exclaimed ; 
** but I thought that you would never come, my precious 
Adela !" 

" Dear Thornton, you know it was hard for me to stay 
away," she said ; " but I could not leave my home without 
seeming unkind or arousing suspicions." 

" I know it — I know it, my love; but no reasoning could 
quiet my impatience to see you. I am quite content now 
that you are here." 

He seemed so, indeed, for he lay for a long time with his 
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hand clasped in her's — too weak to talk, but listening with 
delight to what she related of her life since they parted. 

"But you have told me nothing of that brave girl — 
Rita,'' he said, at last. 

** She is well," she replied, coloring ; " she has been un- 
able to leave home ; they would miss her even more than 
they do me." 

"I had such strange thoughts about her while I was 
delirious," said Thornton ; " I remember them all now. I 
kept on fancying that she stood beside me veiled, and I 
sometimes fancied her one person, and then, again, another. 
I am sure I must have seen her somewhere. Has she ever 
been North with you ?" 

"No, Thornton, never," answered Miss Holmes, almost 
unable to retain her secret, yet doing so more for his sake, 
perhaps, than that of La Guerita. " You must be silent 
now. You have talked already too much. Asenith will 
think me a careless nurse." 

On the contrary, Asenith declared herself perfectly satis- 
fied, and at an early hour retired to seek the rest she so 
greatly needed ; and for hours Adela sat in the darkened 
room, bending anxiously over her sleeping lover. He 
awoke at last with a start ; but a word from her lips calmed 
him. 

"Then I was not dreaming," he muttered; "you are, 
my love, in truth, beside me ?" 

" Yes, dear Thornton ; yes !" 

" But you will go again ?" he said, uneasily. " All those 
weary years Claude Leveredge kept you from me will be 
repeated ?" 

" You forget, dear Thornton, that Claude is dead." 

*' Ah, yes ! so he is I I must bear malice no longer ; but, 
indeed, it is hard for me to forgive him when I think what 
our home would have been all these weary years IV 

Miss Holmes sighed. 
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** Yet, perhaps after all," she said, at length, '* this sepa- 
ration may have been for our good. Remember you would 
still have been a soldier and a prisoner, and God knows I 
might soon have been your widow." 

" That is true, my love. God bless you. You are, then, 
true to the Union as well as to me. Oh, I have longed for 
one single assurance of that." 

"I must not let you talk, Thornton," said Miss Holmes, 
gently, " though it is hard indeed for me to bid ytu be 
silent. It is so long since I have heard your voice, save 
in my dreams." 

" Oh, blessed dreams," murmured Thornton ; " they have 
brought you to me a thousand, thousand times. Through 
them I have felt your hand in mine, your kisses on my lips. 
But I would not exchange one moment of this reality for a 
world of dreams." 

She bent and kissed him, and he held her head a moment 
to his bosom, calling her his wife, his very own. 

That was indeed a season of delight. But as the night 
passed on, Thornton's feverish vagaries returned. He lay 
fearfully awake, listening anxiously to every sound, and 
filling Adela with his own vague fears. The window was 
closely curtained, yet he declared, nervously, that some 
rays of light from the feeble lamp were surely falling upon 
the garden. At last Miss Holmes arose and, almost faint- 
ing with terror, entered the garden. All was dark. She 
even pressed her face to the window, but Asenith had 
covered it so well that not a glimmer could be discovered 
behind the black screen. She re-entered the house to 
assure Thornton of this, and found him filled with the most 
agonizing fears for her safety. 

" Don't leave me again," he entreated. " Something 
might happen to you. Give me your hand and sit beside 
me. I can be sure of you then." 

^^The second night was a repetition of the first; and, as 
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Adela had refused to leave Thornton even during the day, 
she could not conquer the drowsiness that came upon her 
in the early morning, when Thornton slumbered under the 
influence of some herb, for the virtues of which Asenith 
vouched, and sinking back into her chair she fell into a deep 
sleep. 

So Asenith found her nn hour later, and awakening her 
cautiously sent her to her chamber, where she sank upon 
the 1yd, and, with a muttered prayer for Thornton again 
slept. At about ten o^ clock she was aroused by Asenith, 
who came to her bedside to tell her that her father was 
below. 

** And verily," she added, ** I had no call to feign sick- 
ness, for his coming startled me so that he said I was as 
white as a sheet, and chid me for getting up, but I told him 
I could not bear to keep thee longer from thy bed, for thee 
hadst been up much of the two nights thou hadst passed 
here." 

"Then he will be prepared for my haggard looks," re- 
turned Adela, hastily bathing her face and smoothing her 
hair. I wonder what he has come for ? Perha[)S only to 
see me, or with fresh news of Claude." 

The last conjecture was correct, although Mr. Holmes 
said truly he had been longing to see his daughter. He 
gave her half a dozen telegrams relating to her cousin, all 
verifying the intelligence of his death. 

'* I think I should have been better satisfied if we could 
have got the poor fellow's body," said Mr. Holmes, sor- 
rowfully. "I cannot endure the thought that his body 
should lie upon the field undistinguishable from those of 
the cursed Yankees." 

'* O, papa, hush !" ^^>. 

" Don't look so shocked, Addie ; I didn't mean to hurt 
your feelings. After all, as Claude was an officer, they 
may have buried him. Poor boy, poor boy I" 
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" His fete was very sad," said Miss Holmes, sorrowftilly, 

and yet it has been the same with thousands daring the 
last two years.'* 

" That is so, but very few young men were like Claude," 
answered Mr. Holmes, "and my greatest trouble is to 
think that none of us ever understood him. You know, 
Adela, contrary to all expectations, he never declared love 
for you. I know now the reason." 

" What was it ?" Miss Holmes asked, anxiously. 

"He feared that it was not reciprocated. I have not 
the slightest doubt now that he did love you most de- 
votedly." 

" Indeed I" 

"Yes; for yesterday, in a way that women all have, 
your mother went to soothe her grief by looking at every 
thing that could remind her of Claude, in that way hoping 
to accustom herself to his loss, I suppose. Well, in a little 
pocket in one of his trunks she found a niinature case, 
containing the likeness of a beautiful, fair-haired girl, and 
under it, in tiny seed-pearls, was placed the word ' Adele.' 
It was evidently a fancy picture he had picked up in France, 
and fancied like you, and convinces me that the poor fellow 
really loved you." 

She perceived that the thought gave him far more plea- 
sure than pain, and although she had a tliousand reasons 
for freeing his mind of the false idea, she knew she could 
only do so by betraying La Guerita's secret, and blackening 
the memory of her cousin to the only man on earth that 
loved him. 

He continued to talk on his favorite topic for an hour or 
more. Never was his daughter so thankful as when he 
took his departure. She hurried into Thornton's room, 
and found him in a perfect fever. He had recognized the 
voice, and heard most of the conversation. 
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" It was trae, then, after all. Claade 'Aid love you, and 
that was why he separated as.'* 

" You are mistaken," she answered, gently. ** It was 
that young girl at Fairview that he loved ; that he told 
me the last time I saw him he should love forever.** 

** True, true ; I had forgotten. Can it be possible that 
he had any thing to do with her disappearance ?" 

" Her disappearance ?" 

" Yes ; did he not tell you ? Her husband died, and 
she, I think, must have become insane, though we did not 
notice it at the time. At any rate, she left her home, and 
nothing, literally nothing, has been heard of her since. 
She dropped out of our world as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed her." 

" Was she sought for ?" 

" Certainly. Her brother arrived from Europe a few days 
after her loss, and devoted months to her pursuit, beside 
which, instantly upon her departure, her brother-in-law and 
myself sought her in every direction, besides employing 
the most active of the secret police throughout the 
country." 

"And what does her brother think?" asked Adela, 
scarcely able to retain her secret as she ga2sed upon her 
lover's sorrowful face. 

"He will not say that he has given up hope," he re- 
turned, " and her house is still kept in readiness for her 
return, but in reality he must think, with the rest of us, 
that she in some manner destroyed herself and her child." 

That cruel, cruel thought Adela would have destroyed 
in a moment, but that she was hurriedly called from the 
room by Asenith, and she remembered, before returning, 
the promise she had given. She determined, if possible, 
however, to learn something of La Guerita's friends, and 
to that end said : — 

" And what is her brother doing now f " 
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" Oh, he is in the army, and was badly wounded, poor 
fellow, the day before I was taken prisoner. He was shot 
through the shoulder, and it will be some time before he 
will be fit for service again, and Victor DeGrey, poor 
fellow, I heard was taken prisoner." 

" Oh, dreadful I" 

Thornton supposed she alluded to the fate of the young 
men, while she, in reality, was thinking how entirely useless 
it would \>e for her to disclose the position of La Guerita. 

" I wish," he said, "I could know how poor Fabean is 
getting on. No doubt he is at this moment lying at the 
hospital thinking of me. We have fought together through 
all the war, and love each other like brothers." 

^^ It is so sad that he should be in ignorance of his sister's 
fate," said Adela ; ^^ the constant suspense must be dread- 
ful." 

" It is. I think his mind would be comparatively re- 
Keved if he could know she and her child were really 
dead. But if, as I sometimes think, she is pursuing some 
wretched life, from which he would find it impossible to 
wean her, it is better for him ever to remain in doubt. It 
would kill him to see her unhappy." 

These few words decided her. Miss Holmes needed no 
second entreaty to keep silence. 

" Doubt is in this case better than certainty," she mused, 
^^ until we can give that blessed certainty that she lives, 
and can be free." 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

Under the Bkillfiil treatment of Asenith Bray, and the 
tender care of his betrothed, Thornton Leslie rapidly grew 
better, and at the end of a week declared his intention of 
striving to gain the Union lines; but the entreaties of 
Adela, and his own disinclination to part from her, de- 
tained him somewhat longer ; and, anxious as he was to 
reach the army, she would still, in his weakness, have 
found some cause for delay, and he would have remained 
longer had not a most unexpected event accelerated his 
departure. 

He was sitting one day talking to Adela, when he was 
silenced by voices in the outer room, and presently Asenith 
came to the door and softly called : " Adela !" 

She obeyed the summons, but presently returned to the 
room, with a face as white as snow, crying, in a voice of 
affiright : " Thornton, you must go ; you must leave us in- 
stantly I" 

" What has happened ?" he demanded, in great agitation ; 
" is my presence here discovered ? Oh, God ! I shall never 
forgive myself if I have brought you into danger !" 

She made no reply, but gave him a paper — weeping 
on his shoulder as he read it. There were but a few 
words : ** Asenith's house will be thoroughly searched to- 
night.'* 

'*Who brought you this?" he asked, in amazement; 
" and who wrote it ?" 

^^ The last we do not know ; I cannot even guess," re- 
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plied Adela ; ** it proves, however, that it is known to at 
least one person that you are here." 

"I have not a moment to spare," said Thornton, rising ; 
" give me a wallet of food, my love, and let me go." 

She left; the room, but instantly returned to say that 
Asenith was making every thing ready for his flight. " Oh, 
Thoi-nton I" she exclaimed, " if I had only let you go 
before I Rita begged me to do so ; but I could not send 
yon away." 

" Who came with this note ?" asked Thornton, suddenly ; 
" was it Rita ?" 

*' Yes !" answered Miss Holmes, reluctantly. 

" And you did not bring her in to sec me. Ah, Adela, 
that was really unkind." 

*' She would not come, Thornton, although I begged her 
do so ; but Rita is so strange ; one can seldom comprehend 
her." 

" So I should think ; but where did she get the note ?" 

" She was walking in the field, at the back of her cabin, 
when a negro boy ran out of the woods, sprang over the 
fence, placed that note in her hands, and disappeared 
without a word. She thought it must be of importance, 
and brought it directly to me." 

** God bless her !" cried Thornton, fervently ; " she has, 
perhaps, saved my life for a second time ; I wish I could 
have seen her, if but for a moment, to tell her how I 
appreciate her eflbrts. She must love you dearly, Adela, 
to be willing to risk so much for your lover." 

It was decided that it would be best for Thornton not to 
begin his journey until after sunset, as fewer people would 
then be abroad to be attracted by his strange and haggard 
appearance. At an early hour they sat down and partook 
of the evening meal together ; and afterwards Adela took 
from her pocket a small map, drawn on tracing-paper. 

*' This," she said, *' was brought to mQ with the note. 
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Yon must understand that Rita has a good knowledge of 
the geography of her State, and that she also draws quite 
fairly. By patting the two accomplishments together, she 
has produced this map. I am sure I cannot tell where she 
gained all the information; you will, however, find it 
correct." 

Thornton looked at the map in the greatest astonish- 
ment. "This is a treasure beyond price," he exclaimed^ 
" and Rita must be some beneficent fairy. Tell her, dear 
Adela, how I hope one day to thank her for all she has done. 
Stay ; take to her this little locket ; it contains the hair of 
my mother and sister. Try to make her understand how 
they will bless her name." 

" I will," said Adela, as Thornton disengaged the locket 
from his chain and placed it in her hand. '^ I know she 
will prize this gift more than untold gold. By the way, 
you have some gold ?" 

'* Plenty ; and greenbacks, too." 

"Either of which would lay you open to suspicion if you 
should be stopped and searched ; so you must consent to 
exchange a part of them, at least, for Confederate notes." 

He readily consented, looking ruefully at the crisp 
pieces of paper and the *' butternut" suit with which 
Asenith had provided him, saying: — 

" I wish I dared resume my uniform. If the Lord per- 
mits, I will resurrect some day the suit you have buried, 
and wear it at our wedding, Adela." 

She sank into his arms, crying out, with a moan, that it 
was so hard to part from him ; her heart would break. He 
soothed her gently, holding her to his throbbing heart, 
praying God to bless and preserve his promised bride. 

He bade her farewell at last. And vainly striving to be 
calm, that she might not unman him by the sight of her 
grief, Adela witnessed his farewell to Asenith, and saw, 
with surprise, that she gave him a pair of handsomely 
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mounted pistols, saying, as she placed them in his 
belt :— 

" I pray thee not to use them wantonly, and aim high, if 
thee needs must fire at all." 

" The mark often is high," returned Thornton ; "and 
now good-by ; take care of ray Adela, as you have cared 
for me, and Heaven will reward you." 

Asenith returned his parting kiss, and then, as he turned 
and caught Adela to his bosom, begged him to hasten, 
pointing to a path, which could be dimly seen through the 
darkening woods. He pressed a kiss upon the lips of his 
betrothed, and rushed from the house ; and when she had 
raised her head he had disappeared from view. 

He was gone — gone — and into what dangers — what pri- 
vations — her loving heart alone could picture. Asenith 
went away to arrange and close the chamber, that Thorn- 
ton's coming had opened for the first time since her mother 
died there ; and Adela wandered out in the garden, to 
breathe in with the air of evening that tranquillity of spirit 
which deadens sorrow, arouses hope, and fills the mind with 
peace. 

She went into the house at last, calmed and strengthened. 
Asenith met her at the door and they stood together for 
sometime regarding the heavens and exchanging remarks 
upon the weather, but breathing not a word of him upon 
whom their heails were centered. They spent the evening 
in cheerful conversation, and at an early hour parted for 
the night. Adela went to an upper chamber, and partly 
disrobing sat down at the window and looked steadfastly 
in the direction Thornton had taken, as if she could hope 
to pierce the recesses of the forest, and assure herself of 
his weal or woe. 

She sat there a long time, mournfully looking out upon 
the bright stars, and the pines that swayed beneath them, 
filled with such visions of terror that she dared not retire, 
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and listening intently to the sough of the wind through 
the trees, fancying at times the rustling of their boughs to 
be the echo of countless footsteps, and the shrieks of the 
night-birds* cries of despair. 

At last it was possible for her to doubt no longer. 
She heard footsteps both of horses and men. She listened 
intently for a few moments, her face growing white as 
their steady tramp drew nearer. 

" They are coming," she muttered at last. *' Well, well, 
they are welcome; they will find no trace of him, I 
know." 

She hastily dropped the curtain of her window, and knelt 
below it in order to hear all that might occur. Soon the 
garden gate was opened and a number of men walked up 
the path, dropping their guns heavily upon the porch, 
while the captain demanded admittance. It was readily 
granted, and a few minutes later she heard them passing 
from room to room, opening the doors of closets and the 
lids of chests. She hastly threw a wrapper around her, 
and stole on tip-toe to the landing at the head of the stairs. 
She heard the men leave the kitchen and Asenith's cham- 
ber, and entering the sitting-room. 

" Nothing discovered yet," said the captain. " Let us 
see what is kept up stairs." 

" Thee must wait until I call down the young woman 
who is tarrying with me," interposed Asenith, as he step- 
ped toward the stairs. 

"O, certainly, but be quick about it," he replied, adding, 
in a whisper to one of the men, " make sure that it is a 
woman. Ah, here she comes." 

He touched his hat and apologized for disturbing her 
as Miss Holmes entered the room. 

" Do not mention it," she returned, courteously ; " but 
I be<2: you will complete your task as quickly as possible." 

With admirable self-possession, although she felt most 
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paiDfolly abashed by the gaze of the soldiers, she waved 
her hand toward the staircase, and said : — 

" Continue your search, if you please." 

The captain looked as if he would willing have restrain- 
ed his men, but without waiting for orders several at once 
rushed up the stairs, presently returning with the tidings 
that no one was to be found. 

Adela's face burned. It seemed to her that by this 
Bearch she had been personally insulted, and with proud 
distuin she stood beside Asenith and looked at the baffled 
soldiers. 

" We haven't looked into that room, captain," said one, 
pointing to the door of the chamber lately occupied by 
Thornton. 

" Give me the key, if you please," said the officer to 
Asenith, as he placed his hand on the lock. 

" I pray thee not to enter that room," said Asenith, with 
so much emotion that Miss Homes for the first time guess- 
ed how great a trial it bad been for her even to place 
Thornton there. "That was my mother's room — she 
died there. I pray thee to take my word that no person 
is there concealed." 

" I must look into the room, tny good woman," returned 
the captain, smiling at the delicacy of feeling be could not 
understand. "I have my orders to search every nook 
and corner of this building, and I must and will obey 
them." 

"The very heart's blood of thy people, O Lord, is 
drained by the hands of their persecutors," exclaimed 
Asenith, bitterly ; " yea, verily the tombs and consecrated 
places do they enter and lay waste I" 

"Give me the key," said the captain, looking at her 
darkly. 

" Cant I" ejaculated one of the soldiers. 

** Peace preacher I" cried another. 
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" Open the door I" cried a third. 

^^Let^s see whether the old Quaker traitress tells the 
truth !" 

''Stand back!" exclaimed Asenith, her face beconuDg 
suddenly pale and determined; "not one of ye revilers 
shall enter in." 

She beckoned to the captain and a few others, who had 
mantained a respectful silence, and opening the door bade 
them enter. They did so, peering cautiously about the 
quaint apartment. 

" We have been deceived," said one, " there is no one 
here." 

''Nor has there been for years," added the captidn. 
" Our business is now ended." 

The soldiers shouldered their arms, and after uttering 
courteous adieus, the captain led his troop from the 
house. 

" They are watching us still," said Asenith, a few min- 
utes later, smiling grimly as they caught the sounds of 
stealthy footsteps without. " I did wrong to-night in hesi- 
tating to admit them to that room. By doing so I aroused 
their suspicions, and trouble may yet come from it — but 
I could not bear that these rude men should enter my 
sanctuary." 

And then she whispered to Adela the tale she had often 
heard from other lips — how that her lover had died in 
that chamber, stricken suddenly, upon the night before 
that appointed for his bridal. 

" Hark I what is that ?" said Adela suddenly. 

It was a great outcry, followed by the sound of men run- 
ning to and fro. Suddenly a bright light filled the toorn 
and with a cry of fear, Adela sprang to the door and un- 
bolted it. Flames were shooting forth from a building at 
the right of the house, and were being blown by the fresh 
wind directly toward it. 
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" O, ray barn, my wheat, my hay I" cried Asenith, stand- 
ing as if riveted to the spot, while Adela rushed into the 
garden, where she heard various ejaculations from the 
soldiers. 

** That drunken Jackson did it," said one, " by holding 
the candle too close to the hay." 

Adela ran past the group and approached the fire. The 
men were stupidly looking on ; the captain alone seemed 
excited by what had happened. 

*'This is most unfortunate," he exclaimed, '*and per- 
fectly accidental, I assure you." 

** Then for Heaven's sake," cried Adela, " why do you 
not take some means to stop the conflagration ? There is 
water in the well" 

*' And a gourd to dip it up with," laughed a soldier, 
while the captain explained that the house was so old, and 
all within it so combustible, that it was useless to attempt 
to save it. 

*' But the house, the house is burning ?" cried Adela, 
rushing toward it, as she perceived that the leit wing was 
ablaze. " Help, help ; try so save the furniture at least." 

Several men, aroused by her cry, rushed to the building 
and carried out the first articles they could lay hands upon. 
Adela alone had sufficient presence of mind to think of the 
small amount of plate and other valuables, while Asenith 
herself, still possessed with the ruling passion of her life, 
rushed frantically about with bundles of roots and herbs, 
which she carried to the door and threw out, only meet 
destruction from the insatiable flames. 

In a few minutes the whole building was on fire, and 
perceiving the utter uselessness and extreme danger of any 
further attempts to save anything, Asenith drew back as 
she was about to re-enter to save some bottles of eye- water 
which had been made from the snow of March. 

*^ Never mind," said Adela, ^4t is too late to save it 
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now,'' and turned aside to ask the captain to send one of 
the men to her father's with news of the disaster. 

•* Certainly I will do so," returned he " but where is the 
old woman ?" 

Adela screamed and darted forward — she was eDtering 
the burning room. Remembering only the danger to Ase. 
nitb, she rushed after her into the fire and smoke. She 
felt the flames lick her dress and pour their hot breath 
upon her face while clouds of smoke enveloped her. It 
was an awful moment ! She could not see although she 
touched Asenith, and exerting all her strength clasped her 
in her arms and rushed through the fire again into the open 
air. Some one dashed a pail of water upon her bomiDg 
dress and hurried them back into the garden while the 
roof fell in with a terrible crash, sending columns of smoke 
and sparks into the air, into the very room whence she had 
escaped but a moment before. 

They were safe — that was all she could think of; while 
poor Asenith, stunned by the calamity that had befallen 
her, looked at the single bottle of eye- water she held in 
her hand and muttered : '' And there may never be snow 
in March again as long as I live, and all the summer yerbs 
gone besides T' 

That was all she mourned over, even when the neighbors 
came and condoled with her, and bound up her burnt hands 
and arms. 

" The Lord does all for the best," she murmured. **He 
has not bereft me in my old age without some good pur- 
pose ; yet I had hoped to die in the place where I was bore, 
where ?ie died, and my father and mother. But the Lord's 
will, not mine, be done." 

Thus spoke the poor old woman who, without one rela- 
tion in the world to offer her a refuge, had suddenly been 
bereft of her home and all her substance, save a few worth- 
*<jres. 
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Adela wept more for that than for the pain of her 
Bcorched liands and arms, and for the beautiful hair, 
scorched even from her very temples. When her father 
came she distracted his attention from herself to the poor 
old Quakeress, who was lifted into the carriage and taken 
to Holmsford, which was thenceforward her home. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

'*'We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died/* 



Hood. 



Without sadness or repining Asenith Bray made her 
home at Holmsford. Seldom even speaking of her old 
home, yielding it up unmurmuringly to the cause she loved. 
Yet Miss Holmes and La Guerita were not deceived ; they 
saw that her life viras gradually failing beneath the stroke, 
and both vrith a feeling very nearly akin to remorse, 
mourned over the disaster they had indirectly brought 
upon her. 

But she — meek saint— did not live to feel it long. Her 
soul became more and more lost to earth, and one day, 
about six months after the fire, she fell asleep in her chair 
at the fireside — and her awakening was in Heaven. 

She died with but one wish unfulfilled. She had not 
heard of the safety of Thornton Leslie, for daring all that 
time not one word had reached Adela from her lover, and 
daily she grew more anxious and despairing. 

At times the suspense she endured became almost on- 
supportable. Again and again she pictured Thornton in 
the hands of the Confederates, wearing his life away in 
some foul dungeon. Often would she start from feverish 
dreams, in which she had looked upon his dead face throagb 
the slimy waters of some shallow pool, lying ghastly amid 
the clinging sods of the pestilential swamp. Bat for La 
Guerita, she would at such times have given herself up to 
despair. But she whom Adela had once comforted and 
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protecterl, became in turn the giver of hope and peace. 
For hope and peace were hers. 

The autumn of 1862, and the spring of 1863, were periods 
of great distress throughout the South — not only of physical, 
but of mental distress — that which is of all the most diffi- 
cult to alleviate. A class of people were then created 
which had had no existence before — conscripts, and their 
wretched wives and children. Among these. La Guerita 
found her true work, and, in ceaseless toil and care for them, 
had no time for vain repinings at her own sad lot, and at 
last learnt to say in faith and humbleness of heart : '^ It is 
good for nie to be here." 

It was strange how tranquilly the long winter months 
passed to her. She thought it so, when some cessation 
from her daily toil gave her time to overlook the past. 
She had never hoped for peace, yet she had found it — even 
in bonds, even far fi-om tlie friends and the home of her 
youth. She shuddered sometimes when she thought that 
the death of Claude Leveredge had brought this peace ; yet 
in the depth of her soul she knew that his persecution, 
and all her long experience of woe had bowed down her 
rebellious soul to the very feet of Christ, and, in the peace 
she there had found, she could exclaim : '' Thy chastening 
has been my salvation, O, Lord." 

She was sitting in the little sewing-room one morning in 
March, engaged upon some trifle for Minna, when Miss 
Holmes entered, and throwing herself into a rocking chair, 
looked at La Guerita for a moment, and exclaimed impa- 
tiently : — 

" How can you bear your life so patiently, Rita, when 
mine, which is so much brighter, seems almost insupport- 
able to me? Do you care for your friends ; do you think 
of your brother who was so cruelly wounded but a few 
months since? If so, how can you do your duty day by 
day so cheerfully, while I am so torn by the agonies of sus- 
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pense, that I can neither clearly think, nor act like a rea- 
sonable being ?" 

*•' I have seen nothing very unreasonable about you," re- 
plied La Guerita, smiling. " This is your first trial. Miss 
Adela ; suffering has not given you patience, and hourly I 
pray it never may. Miss Adela, can you not have faith to 
believe that He whe preserved Thornton from one great 
danger, will also deliver him from others. Can you not 
even contemplate the worst that may befall, and say: 
* Thy will be done/ " 

" No," cried Miss Holmes, desperately, " and now for 
the first time I can comprehend the spirit with which you 
regarded your husband's death. Not that in any event I 
could deny, or curse my God, but that I cotild not bow 
calmly to all His decrees. Have you even now faith to do 
so?" 

" Yes," returned La Guerita, in a low voice. " So great 
has been the goodness of the Lord toward me that I can 
endure, though doubtless with pain yet still with fortitude, 
all sorrows that it may please Him to send, feeling assured 
that I shall some time be free from them and from these 
bonds. Free in spirit, if not in body. Sometimes I feel 
that my probation will be short, Miss Adela." 

"What do you mean?" cried Miss Holmes, in alarm. 
*'Are you ill, La Guerita? Have you been suffering in 
silence, while I have been accusing you of insensibility ?" 

" Oh, no," she answered, quickly, " but still I feel that 
this long season of tranquillity has been given me in which 
to prepare for some great change. God knows, it may be 
for the joys of Heaven, or the bitterest trials of earth.'* 

^'You have strange thoughts, sometimes," said Miss 
Holmes, thoughtfully ; " it seems often as if you obtained 
dim glimpses into futurity. You speak as an oracle ; how 
can you ?" 

^^ Aunt Dilsey says because it is of the old ^ Eboe ' blood 
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in me,'' she returned, smiling : " I have even myself been 
led to believe that negroes have some peculiar power of 
divination." 

Miss Holmes looked up in amazement ; it was the first 
time she Iiad ever heard La Guerita own her connection 
with the slaves, not only of condition but of blood, and it 
seemed to her that by that simple avowal, she had raised 
them nearer the level of other men. 

She sat for some time musing in silence. 

** I wish I could imitate your courage and resignation," 
she said at last; *'I think I could have both faith and 
patience if I could only hear that Thoraton lives." 

She bent her head upon her hand to hide the tears that 
gathered in her eyes. La Guerita saw them trickle slowly 
through her fingers, and was about to speak some word of 
sympathy, when Roxy came in to announce Captain 
RusselL 

It was long since Adela had seen any of her old friends, 
and she hastened to the parlor, and welcomed Captain Rus- 
sell with unfeigned pleasure. She cordially offered him 
her hand, and drew back in surprise when it was touched 
lightly, almost coldly, by her former playmate and lover. 

The conversation that ensued was constrained on both 
sides. Captain Russell inquired for Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, 
and Adela replied that they had driven into Forestville. 
He expressed regret at their absence, saying that as his 
furlough was but for a week he would be forced to return 
to Richmond on the morrow. 

" I am very sorry," said Miss Holmes, earnestly, " papa 
would so much like to see you, and have your opinion of 
war matters. Do you really think that there is any truth 
in the report that General Lee contemplates an invasion of 
the North ?" 

" I think time will prove that there is more faith to be 
placed in that than in most other newspaper reports. Miss 

15 
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Adela,'' he replied ; I pray heaven that there may he. I 
for one am anxioas for the Yankees to feel, as we have 
done, the stem realities of this war, and to koow what it is 
to have an enemy upon their very hearth-stones. But I 
beg your pardon. Miss Adela, I forgot for a moment that 
you had no sympathy with sach feelings.*' 

There was an awkward silence then, which was broken 
at last by an exclamation from Miss Holmes who for the 
first time had noticed a deep scar npon Captain Russell's 
left temple. 

*' How did you get it ?" she involuntarily exclaimed. 

He smiled quietly, saying: **I have been waiting for 
you to ask, Miss Adela, for I thought that yon would be 
interested in knowing that that was dealt by the hand of 
Thornton Leslie." 

Surprise for a moment held her speechless. She sank 
back in her chair, pale and breathless. Captain Russell 
noticed her agitation with a smUe, and sought to relieve it 
by adding : — 

" I saw Leslie about three weeks ago, tor the first time 
since his escape from the cars. That really was cleverly 
managed. We met in a skirmish, and I received this 
wound." 

" And Thornton ?" gasped Adela. 

*' Recognized me, and rode away unhurt" 

« Thank God I" 

" Good-by," said Captain Russell, rising and extending 
his hand ; '' Good-by, Adela, and though from ray very 
heart I condemn the opinions you hold, I honor the devo- 
tion you have exhibited for your lover, and am happy to be 
able to give you the assurance of his safe escape from the 
Confederacy." 

The blood rushed into Adela's cheeks at his words. 
This Captain Russell, then, whom she had shrank from in- 
trusting with her secret, knew it all, and believed her a 
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traitress. For a nioment her heai*t qaailed with fear, then 
calming herself, she said : — 

"I shall never forget your kindness, Captain Russell, 
but I was not aware that you — " 

'* Knew how Major Leslie made his escape," he iiitor- 
rupted. *' Shall I tell you how I learned it? I met a 

woman in the streets of M , well disguised, but whom 

I thought I knew ; I passed her by, uncertain as to her 
identity. I saw her son an hour later, and could doubt no 
longer. That woman — ^La Guerita DeCuba — had been to 
the depot where the prisoners were confined, and was hast- 
ening to you to give you news of your lover and her friend. 
I felt convinced of that in my own mind, and that Major 
Leslie would strive to escape that night. I felt it to be 
my duty if possible to prevent it, and going to the officer 
in charge — I was myself but a passenger on the train — 
told him that there was a desperate set of men in Leslie's 
ear, and advised him to put a double guard upon 
them." 

" Ah, then, it was by your advice they were so closely 
watched," cried Miss Holmes, energetically; pausing as 
she recollected that by those words she had implicated 
herself openly in the matter. 

" I did what I considered right," said Russell, firmly ; 
*' I did all that I could to prevent the escape of even a 
single person, while the government thought fit to retain 
them. I am not the man, from a sentimental feeling of 
friendship or party, to place a sword in an enemy's hand 
that he may strike at me or my friends." 

Adela cast down her eyes, blushing violently at those 
words, for she knew that they were uttered to rebuke her. 

" Then it was by your advice that so strict a search was 
made throughout this country ?" she faltered. 

" It was," he returned. ** I tell you plainly, that I desired 
the capture of Leslie and his friends." But, he added^ in 
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a low Yoioe, ''I oould not bear that your name should be 
mentioned in so disgraceful an affiiir." 

^' It was not disgraceful," retorted Miss Holmes, with a 
flash of the temper for which she had once been noted. 

^' Remember, Captain Russell, that we have both honestly 
adopted different opinions of this sad affair; but even if I 
thought as you do, I should still have considered it my duty 
to have saved one whom I had once loved from such a loath- 
some den as a Confederate prison. ■ They are a disgrace to 
humanity, and, when this war is ended, their record will be 
too horrible for even friends to read without a shudder. 
Howj then, can you call it disgraceful for me to have risked 
my honor — yes, almost my life, to have saved from one of 
them my betrothed husband ?" 

He winced at the word. " I beg your pardon," he said, 
" I was looking at the case only from my own point of view. 
Believe me, much as I regret the stand you have taken, 
and the part you have acted , I admire — ^nay, reverence — 
the courage which has enabled you to do both." 

Adela mused for some minutes. 

" Captain Russell," she said, at last, " you have given mc 
much to thank you for, in so faithfully keeping my secret, 
though you must have had many temptations to betray it 
Let me ask you if I — if Thornton — ^has not also more to 
thank you for. Did you not send me word that Asenith's 
house would be searched ?" 

" It was only done to save you and Asenith," he returned, 
bluntly : " I did not choose that the name of Adela Holmes 
should become a by-word through the country round. 
I made sure they would catch Leslie on the Forestville 
road, and gave them a hint that conscripts and deserters 
generally took that route. Of course you know how he 
escaped them there ? I had no idea that he could do so." 

"You say them; did you not yourself join in the 
search?" 
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"My dear Miss Holmes," he cried, indignantly, "I am an 
officer of the regular army. I have nothing to do with con- 
ecripts and escaped soldiers. 1 happened to be able to 
send you that item of information because Captain Owen, 
of the detailed force, told me that day, as I was passing 

through E on my way to Charlotte, that there was 

a great hunt in perspective that night, and among other 
places they should make a clean sweep of Asenith Bray's 
house, so I immediately dispatched my servant to give you 
warning." 

" And you can not reftise my thanks for the valuable in- 
formation," cried Adela, warmly ; *' but for that, Thornton 
would never have escaped." 

" I thought he would certainly have been captured on 
the Forestville road," observed Russell, regretfully. 

Miss Holmes laughed merrily. 

" Pray don't allow such a good act to weigh upon your 
conscience," she said gayly ; " let my thanks for your ten- 
der consideration of me soften your self-reproach for the 
escape of Thornton," adding, gravely, as she remembered 
their late encounter : 

" Believe me, Captain Russell, had he but known your 
kindness, he would not have ignored it so cruelly." 

" Oh, this scar !" exclaimed Russell, touching it lightly 
with his forefinger. " Do not imagine, Miss Adela, that I 
regret his escape on that account. He could not have 
acted more magnanimously than he did the moment he re- 
cognized me. He turned to another point of the field, and 
permitted me to regain my sword, allowing me at once to 
retain my liberty and honor." 

" Then, surely, you can feel no further reproach concern- 
ing his escape," said Adela. *' For, after all, a life for a 
life has been given. I think ' prisoner for prisoner ' synony- 
mous with that, you know." 

" I know you had always a horror of bonds of any kind,'* 
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replied Captain Russell, smiling ; ** I believe the only arga- 
ments I ever had with you were upon the subject of slavery. 
Let me tell you now, that I do see some evil in it ; it is 
wrong in the case of La Guerita DeCuba, for instance. 
I have felt that ever since the meeting at Forestville. That 
was a terrible scene, and thousands of times have I re- 
proached myself for not informing her friends of her where- 
abouts when it was in my power to do so." 

'' Why did you not ?" asked Miss Holmes, abniptly. 

The young man flushed to the temples, and looked at 
her nervously. She felt her cheeks bum, and could have 
bitten her tongue for its hasty speech. 

'' I will tell you," he said, in a low, yet steady voice ; 
" you know, Adela, that I loved you. Knowing what I do, 
it would be an insult to say with what feelings I regard 
you now. I had heard that a gentleman at the North had 
proposed to you, and that Claude Leveredge had broken 
off the match — that you had suffered him to do so. I was 
unconscious then of the great influence held by Claude over 
your father ; or that you had yielded only from a sense of 
duty. Can you wonder, then, that I imagined your cousin 
Claude to be my rival ? I saw when La Guerita came 
that you were jealous, and fearful of her — ^I beg your 
pardon, I will say no more." 

" Yes, yes ; go on," said Miss Holmes, ashamed of the 
flush of anger his words had called to her cheek. 

'< I am ashamed to say," continued Russell, after a slight 
pause, '' that I kept La Guerita's secret because I knew 
how Claude had loved her, and reckoned upon the effect 
the sight of her would have upon him. I even wrote some 
letters, addressing him, in a friendly spirit, advising him to 
return home and defend his interests during the coming 
war, not daripg, however, to compromise myself by nam- 
ing La Guerita DeCuba. Well, well, I was justly punished 
at last by finding all my plotting vain. Claude Lever- 
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edge himself told me who my rival really was. Forgive 
me, Adela, for though I loved you above all treasure, I 
could have resigned you almost contentedly to so good a 
man as Thornton Leslie.^' 

" Who would have supposed that you could have con- 
cocted a plot, even so slender as that?^' exclaimed Miss 
Hohnes, extending her hand. 

" Indeed, my friend, I forgive you, and thank you from 
my heart for the reparation you have made." 

He was deeply touched. 

" Thank you — ^thank you !" he murmured ; " I can think 
of the matter with a lighter heart now; especiiUy as I 
suppose La Guerita's secret is one no longer. Yes ; I can 
even think with some satisfaction of the part I took in 
Leslie*8 escape, in the consideration of the good news he 
has undoubtedly taken to her friends." 

Miss Holmes found it painful, and difficult to explain, 
that the secret was a secret still, and yet more painful to 
hear his exclamations of surprise and sorrow. 

*' 1 assure you you have done wrong — very wrong — ^" he 
began, when the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Holmes 
entered. She shook hands with him, and commented 
volubly upon his improved appearance. 

" And that scar makes you look quite warlike,*' she said ; 
" I called at your mother's on my way home, and she told 
me your furlough was so short that your calls upon your 
friends would necessarily be so also. Therefore I had no 
idea I should have the pleasure of seeing you here ; but I 
am delighted, and so is Addie, I am sure," and Mrs. Holmes 
looked from one to the other, enjoying the slight confusion 
into which her abrupt entrance had thrown them ; for, like 
most idle women, Mrs. Holmes was a match-maker, and 
had not yet given up her favorite project of seeing her 
daughter Adela Mrs. William Russell. 

The yoimg man stayed but a short time after her arrival, 
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much to her chagrin. After bidding farewell to the other 
members of the family, he walked through the garden 
with Mr. Holmes, saying, as he mounted his horse at the 
gate : — 

"I had some conversation with your son Rufe, while 
waiting in the parlor for Miss Adela. What a young fire- 
eater he is, and a strapping fellow, too. If you are not 
carefiil he will be in the army before another month." 

"Pooh I nonsense I" laughed Mr. Holmes; "he is not 
out of the school-room yet ; though he ought to have been, 
and at Chapel Hill long ago. The idea of his going into 
the army ; why he is a mere child stilL" 

"But well able to carry a musket," rejoined Russell ; 
"and I can pee he has been brooding over his cousin's 
death, and all sorts of romantic stories, until they have 
driven him wild. He is puffed up with the idea of becom- 
ing a hero, and, of course, will rush to the army. Still, 
my prophecy may prove false ; I hope it will. Good-by !" 

But to the amazement and distress of the whole family, 
in less than two weeks Captain Russell's words were veri- 
fied. Rufus Holmes left his home and enlisted. 

Upon first hearing of it, his father was overwhelmed 
with anger and grief, and hastened* to take the necessary 
measures for withdrawing him from the army ; but, at last, 
yielding to the popular feeling and the entreaties of the 
boy he withdrew his objections, and, in spite of all the 
arguments and prayers of his sister, he was allowed to 
proceed to the camp of instruction; whence, in a few 
weeks, he passed into the ranks. Even Mrs. Holmes, who 
had at first appeared half wild with grief at the departure 
of her child, soon felt positive relief in his absence, saying 
it was the only peaceful time she had known since his birth ; 
and flattered by the representations made by admiring 
friends, of the valor and patriotism of the boy, meekly 
replied to all Adela's remonstrances : — 
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" Well, well, my child, I suppose it is our duty to allow 
him to go." 

" Duty ! duty !" thought Adela, sadly ; " if he should 
be killed, or come home ruined in health or principles, I 
wonder if that thought will comfort her, when she shud- 
ders over his wasted life I" 
15* 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" Why the sepnlohro 
Wherein we saw thee quietlj inarn^d. 
Hath opeM Its ponderous and raarble jaws 
To cast thee up again.^^ 

Shakkspxa&x. 

Eablt in April Miss Holmes left home on a visit to 
some relations in Charleston. La Guerita gladly saw her 
depart, though she felt most deeply their separation. 
Though Miss Holmes had regained part of her elasticity of 
spirit after Captain Russell's announcement of Thornton 
Leslie's safety, much of it had been almost instantly de- 
stroyed by the wayward conduct of her brother. The great 
anxiety she felt concerning him, added to her constant 
sympathy in the miseries of those around her, preyed 
seriously upon her health, which during the winter had not 
been robust. Although she prepared for her journey lan- 
guidly she could not but feel that it was her duty to go 
and seek, in change of scene and air, her wonted strength. 

She had been gone two weeks, and La Guerita being 
unable to find sufficient employment for her active mind in 
the light duties of the school-room, which now seemed 
mere child's play when Rufus had gone, or in the woes of 
the few conscripts that yet remained in the woods, and 
besought her advice and aid, felt most deeply the absence 
of her friend. She seemed quite lost and bewildered Mdth- 
out her, so used had they been to consult together in any 
occasions of perplexity. 

" I suppose it must be my * Eboe ' spirit longing for its 
superior," she said to herself at times, smiling bitterly. 
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" Well, whatever maybe the cause, I cannot do away with 
it. Oh, that she would come back ; I feel so utterly alone 
— so miserable." 

Such had been her thoughts one afternoon, when she 
entered the house and found Mrs. Holmes crying over two 
letters she had received. That did not alarm her, as the 
excitement of war-time had increased the natural ner- 
vousness of Mrs. Holmes to sncli an extent that she wept 
at every thing, and often much to the annoyance of 
stronger-minded people. 

" Just listen," she cried, " what Rufus says. Did ever 
any one hear of such a boy ? ' Every one prophesies a 
brilliant (»areer for me, and I feel in my heart that the 
South will one day tremble with pride and the North with 
terror at my name.' " 

" A noble boy," said Mr. Holmes, proudly. " I must show 
that to Gordon ; how he will glory in the lad's spirit. But 
you have a letter from Addie, I see. What does she say?" 

Mrs. Holmes opened the missive and read a few litles, 
and with a slight scream of surprise, exclaimed : — 

*' I never heard of such a child, Norton. She is actually 
coming home in a few days — will leave early in the week, 
she says. Who ever heard of such a thing as a two weeks' 
visit to Charleston ?" 

" Well, she never did like Charleston much," said Mr. 
Holmes, secretly pleased at the prospect of his daughter's 
quick return ; " neither are the Charleston Leveredges 
favorites of hers. Addie has some good reason for return- 
ing so soon, you may be sure. What does she say about it ?" 

" What does Addie ever say to satisfy people ?" returned 
Mrs. Holmes, impatiently. *' She merely states that she is 
coming home, and with her usual kindness leaves us to 
guess the reason." 

"And it will prove a sufficient one, I'll wager," said 
Mr. Holmes, decidedly. 
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" And wliatever it may be," thought La Guerita, " thank 
God she is coming. Thank God I shall not be much 
longer alone." 

Just at that moment a great noise arose in the garden 
beneath. A dozen negroes were crying out in various 
tones of horror, amazement, and delight. La Guerita 
started to the window to discover, if possible, the cause of 
the hubbub, and presently above it all heard a voice that 
stayed her heart from beating — ^the voice she had believed 
silent forever^— the voice of Claude Leveredge. 

In a moment he was in the room, and his aunt was sob- 
bing out her welcome in his arms. Mrs. Holmes embraced 
him delightedly, and the children half smothered him with 
kisses. Miss Matildn, meanwhile, stood aloof, with a most 
dissatisfied expression of countenance, for although she had 
deplored his death most sincerely, she could not reconcile 
herself to this unusual proceeding of a dead man coming to 
life, and at last gave vent to her injured feelings by 
exclaiming : — 

" Well, Claude, this is just like you. Who would ever 
have dreamed of your coming back to give us all such a 
shock. For my part, I feel as if every ner\'e of my body 
had been taken out, a pin stuck through each, and then put 
back in the wrong place." 

Claude laughed, kissing her warmly, **to settle her 
nerves," he said^ and to assure her that he was really flesh 
and blood ; a fact which she, like the negroes, seemed to 
doubt. 

'' Ah, and so you also thought me dead," he continued, 
intercepting La Guerita as she was leaving the room. 
" How exceedingly pale you are. Have you been ill ?" 

He spoke kindly, yet looked penetratingly into her 
face. 

"I have been very well," she answered, not knowing 
what she was saying. 
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"Oh, yes,*' Mrs. Holmes interposed, much to La 
Gnerita's relief, " we have all been very welL But how 
dreadfully pale you are yourself, Claude." 

'* What else could be expected of a resurrected man ?" 
asked Aunt Matilda, grimly. 

" And no wonder,'* he replied, " for I have been sick and 
in prison since you saw me last. But where are Addle 
and Rufe?'* he added, glancini:^ around the circle. "I 
was in hopes that all the family would help to welcome 



me." 



** Rufe has volunteered !" cried a chorus of voices. 

"What?" cried Claude, looking at the group with an 
erpression of blank amazement. 

"He has volunteered," explained Mrs. Holmes, "and 
gone like a brave, high-spirited lad, as he is, to fight the 
base invaders of our soil." 

" And you sanctioned his going ?" asked Leveredge, 
reproachfully, fixing his eyes keenly upon his uncle. 

" Not at first. But I could not withstand the boy's 
eloquence. How could I, when his sole desire seemed to 
be to revenge your death ?" 

" Then recall him at once, I beg of you," said Claude, 
much agitated. ** Yon see I am not dead, but am abun- 
dantly able to revenge for myself all the wrongs I have 
suffered. But we can speak of this later ; where is Addie ? 
I suppose she has not also volunteered." 

" No," answered Mrs. Holmes, smiling, " she is visiting 
the Charleston Leveredges. We expected her home next 
week, but 1 will telegraph her to come immediately." 

"Oh, let her have her visit out," said Claude. ''I 
shall not be ready for service for a month, or three weeks, 
at least. I want her to come home and find a surprise 
awaiting her." 

"Addie isn't fond of surprises," said Miss Matilda, 
dryly, " and Rita is not either. Where did you get that 
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Rcar on your face f It looks as if a horse had kicked you. 
That's part of Claude's honor, I snppose." 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes laughed, and Claude looked at them 
interrogatively, wondering to what the words '* Claude's 
honor'* had reference. 

" She is thinking of old Mrs. Clayton and her son Wil- 
liam," explained Mrs. Holmes, laughingly. " You know 
they never owned a negro in their lives, and when some 
one remarked so to the old lady, asking at the same time 
what her son was going to fight for, * Why, for honor, to 
be sure,' answered the poor old soul innocently, as if her 
booby Will, would ever get honor as a soldier, or any 
thing else. Well, after a time Will, was wounded, and 
Mrs. Clayton exultantly told every one that Will, had got 
honor on his arm; a battle after, it was in his leg, and 
about a month ago, to use the old lady's own phrase, ' He 
got so much honor all over him that it killed him.' " 

'^ I am afraid Aunt Matilda has made some additions to 
the original story," said Claude, laughing. 

" I can assure you not," replied Mrs. Holmes, earnestly, 
" but now, dear Claude, tell us really where you got your 
honor." 

" In the fourth day's battle near Richmond," responded 
Claude, *' and faith quite an overpowering honor it proved 
to be. I was left on the field for dead ; a dozen officers 
have sworn to me that they saw me draw ray last breath, 
and when I came to myself, I found that I was in an ambu- 
lance, and on my way to an hospital, where I remained for 
some time an involuntary guest of Uncle Sam. After that 

I was sent to Fort , from whence I was exchanged 

about a week ago. There is my history in a nut^ 
shell." 

"But you have been very ill, Claude," said his aunt 
anxiously. 

"I have, indeed," he answered, gravely. "Had I not 
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received the best of care your monrning garments would 
not have been worn without cause." 

Mrs, Holmes burst into tears and left the room, return- 
ing an hour later in colored apparel. 

La Guerita caught a glimpse of her figure during the 
afternoon, and straightway began to reproach herself most 
bitterly that while every one else upon the plantation, 
from the eldest to the youngest, was putting on the robes 
and feelings of joy, she alone remained unable even to 
feign the semblance of pleasure. Never had she felt more 
utterly miserable or more forsaken. Her enemy had come, 
as from the grave, to torment her, and there was not one 
to whom she could go for comfort or protection. For the 
first time in months the realization that she was a slave 
came home to her, and it was with the deepest shame and 
the most bitter self-reproaches that she reflected that the 
resurrection of Claude Leveredge had brought it to 
her. 

" It is just," she said at length. '* The Lord is punisliing 
me as I deserve, for I found peace at the thought of my 
enemy's death, and in my heart of hearts I found pleasure 
in It. ' 

Fain would she have written to Miss Holmes, had she 
but dared, urging her immediate return. Five days 
seemed to be an interminable time to be alone. Never 
dragged hours so drearily by, yet often she could but 
smile at her disquietude. Her faith in God was too 
strong for fear of mortal to shake it. No, she knew well 
through all these days that it was not fear that agitated 
her, and caused her to tremble like an aspen leaf at the 
sight of Claude Leveredge. It was that old feeling of 
shame that had maddened her twice, and which had slum 
bered so peacefully for the few months of repose that had 
followed her adventures in Thornton Leslie's behalf. She 
realized that fully on the third day after Claude Leveredge's 
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retom, when he walked into her school-room, and glancing 
keenly at her, asked abruptly : 

" What did you think when you heard I was dead ?" 

Alfred and Minna were present, and, in great confusion, 
La Guerita stammered : 

" We were all greatly shocked, of course, Mr. Lever- 
edge." 

'* I am dreadfully tired," he said ; *^ Alfred, I wish yon 
would go in the house and get me a cigar. You will find 
one on the study mantle-piece." 

Alfred was off in an instant. 

" Oh, I forgot," said Leveredge, looking at Minna, " 'twas 
the parlor mantle I meant. Run and tell him so." 

She quickly obeyed. Claude Leveredge looked up at La 
Guerita, as she stood calmly at some distance from him. 
He advanced a step, the blood rushing over his pale, olive 
face as he whispered : — 

'^ I could not die. La Guerita ; the thought of you won 
me back to life. What welcome have you for me ?" 

He held out his hand, and looked at her as if he would 
read her very soul. Ho saw she was affected, but it was 
only for a moment She waved aside his proffered hand, 
and turned away. He looked at her with the longing and 
ferocity of a baffled tiger, muttering a few words between 
his clenched teeth, which gave La Guerita to know that the 
vows made years before were not forgotten. 

She knew then that any slight hope she had entertained 
of a change in his feelings toward her was futile. His 
long illness had not made him a better man, and his incar- 
ceration had given him time to think over the difficulties 
of the chase he had in the excitement of war apparently 
abandoned. She saw that his long absence had but given 
her vantage-ground, while it had served also to heighten 
and intensify the ardor of her pursuer. 

These thoughts flashed upon her mind in an instant, 
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leaving their impress on her face. Determination to resist 
to the death, Claude Leveredge read in her flashing eyes 
and compressed mouth. - Determination to strive till death, 
Bhe read in his. They understood each other fully then. 
He knew it, and turning from the house, entered the garden, 
muttering : — 

" Fool that I am. Why could I not have feigned indif- 
ference for a time ? That might have accomplished what 
all my love and cruelty have striven to do in vain. How 
is it that before Acr, I oannot hide that I love her ? I love 
her ! She would question that if she knew all ; but 'tis 
true. What am I thinking of? Hers is the love I want. 
Good God, what love she could give me if she would. How 
I would glory in it ; how I would laugh all other love to 
scorn. My wife I By heavens, she was promised to me 
years ago, and mine she shall be. What do I care if she 
hates me with a power strong as death ? I would rather 
have her hate than the undying love of any other wife. 
Any other wife I What am I thinking of; I believe my 
fever has not left me. Ah, here are the children." 

" Swift messengei*s, you are," he cried, gayly, as they 
approached him. " You see I had got tired of waiting for 
vou." 

" We could not help it, Cousin Claude," they explained 
eagerly. " We had to go to your room for cigars, there 
were none in the parlor or study." 

" All right," said Leveredge ; " go on to the school-room, 
and, Minna^ if you have perfect lessons to-day, you may 
come to me for a real gold dollar in the evening." 

Minna opened her eyes very wide, and then with an 
exclamation of delight and astonishment, ran off to the 
school-room, followed by her brother. 

Mr. Leveredge lighted one of the cigars they had brought 
him, and strolled on, endeavoring to confine his thoughts 
to the same channel in which they had flown before, but 
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the unpleasant flavor of his cigar, entirely diverted them, 
he threw it from him with an exclamation of impatience, 
and hearing the sound of high voices in a distant part of 
the garden, he strolled, indolently, in the direction from 
which they came. 

It was not long before he discovered the cause of the 
unusual hubbub. Miss Matilda was soon seen adyanciii<7 
toward him, holding Harry by the ear, and followed at a 
respectable distance by half-a-dozen little slaves, whose 
wildly-rolling eyes and significant howls, declared that they 
had been engaged in some mischief for which they expected 
condign punishment. Harry was the ringleader ; Claude 
Levered ire could easily have seen that, even if Miss Ma- 
tilda's voluble expressions of indignation had not assured 
him of it. 

**You must come right along with me," exclaimed the 
irate old lady, " he'll teach you how to make forts, and 
turn his cigars into guns. Oh, you dreadful creature ; what 
do you expect will become of you ? Where do you think 
you'll go to when you die ? Don't you speak !" 

The poor child had not attempted to utter a word. 

*' Just come right into your master, and if he don't order 
you whipped I'll tie you up by the heels and make you pick 
cotton till Christmas ; what do you think of that ?" 

Mr. Leveredge laughed heartily, asking : *' What is the 
matter, Aunt Matilda ? What has the boy done ?" 

" Ask me what he has not done," she returned, " and I 
might be able to tell you — ' no good,' for I am sure he has 
done every thing else. I verily believe he's getting up a 
revolution among the niggers now. Here, you sir, come 
back and give me your ear," she added suddenly as Harold 
escaped from her grasp and retreated a few paces. 

Involuntarily he covered his ears with his hands, with- 
drawing them, and flushing hotly as he caught Claude's 
eye fixed laughingly upon him. 
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'' I am going to put out my guns," he muttered, turning 
away. 

" Let him go/' said Claude, as he saw Miss Matilda was 
about to follow him ; " you take care of the others, I will 
take care of him." 

Miss Matilda did as she wns wished; not, however, to 
please Claude, but because she saw that most of the offend^ 
ers were looking around for chances of escape, and she 
was determined to allow them none. 

Claude Leveredge followed Harold out of the garden, 
and a short distance into the meadow, where, much to his 
surprise and amusement, he discovered the fate of his 
choice cigars. They were actively engaged in bombarding 
and defending the miniature city of Vicksburg. The city, 
which was made of a vast number of wooden buildings, 
gaily painted churches, and tin savings banks, the com- 
bined wealth of the plantation children, was situated upon 
a high bluff of the meadow brook. It was surrounded by 
walls of brick, on which were planted continually active 
cannon in the form of lighted cigars. There were four 
rude gun-boats lying in the stream below, also mounted 
with cannon, which presented fire toward the city or the 
spectators on the opposite shore with perfect impartiality. 
Thin spirals of smoke constantly arose from both the city 
and the boats, almost enveloping their respective flags. 

Claude Leveredge laughed for a few moments heartily. 

" You are a pretty fellow," he said, at last ; *' who gave 
you permission to use my cigars in this way ?" 

" No one, sir," said Harry, flushing and trembling ; " I 
beg your pardon, sir, the fire-crackers all gave out, and I 
didn't know what else to do." 

" You have been using crackers for cannon before, 
then ?" 

" Yes, sir, and they did beautiful for Norfolk and New- 
bem, and all the battles around Richmond; only some- 
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times they would fizzle, and they don't make such a big 
smoke ms cigars." 

" But how do you manage the report ?" asked Claude, 
laughing. 

" Why, for the distant ones, sir, we beat a little drum, 
and for the others we have still a few fire-crackers left. I 
am very gorry, sir, we didn't use them, but I was afraid 
they would give out before the fight was over." 

*' But what in the world could make you think of taking 
my cigars ? Do you know that I ought to whip you for it ?" 

" I didn't take the cigars, sir." 

" Who did ?" 

" I shouldn't like to tell, sir. Besides, it was I that was 
to blame ; I ought to have sent them back, but he brought 
one to me lighted, and it just seemed as if I couldn't help 
using the others." 

*'So you won't tell me who did it? Suppose that I 
whip you then ?" 

Harold looked at him defiantly, then dropped his eyes. 
Claude Leveredge saw him working his hands together 
nervously, and biting his lips, to force back his rising 
tears ; yet, though again asked, he would not reveal the 
name of him who had brought him the cigars. 

Something arose in . Claude Leveredge's throat and 
choked him, as he looked upon the boy, and suddenly, with 
a strange, passionate gesture, he caught him to his heart 
and kissed him again and again. 

Harold released himself roughly from this unwelcome 
embrace, muttering, angrily: — 

" Tra not a baby." 

Claude colored to the temples, annoyed at and ashamed 
of his sudden emotions. 

** I know you are not," he said, " but I knew you when 
you were a baby. I even knew your mother when she 
was." 
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Harold looked at him in astonishment. 

" Put out these smoldering cigars," said Mr. Leveredge, 
pointing to the miniature city and fleet, and throwing him- 
self indolently upon the grass. " I am not angry at you, 
Harry." 

The child gathered up the cigars silently, and tied a 
wisp of long straw around them, often glancing furtively 
at the lounger by his side. 

" Where did my mother live when she was a baby, sir ?" 
he ventured at last to inquire. 

Mr. Leveredge informed him ; and, emboldened by his 
kindness, Harold asked a series of questions, receiving 
satisfactory, if not always truthful, answers to alL So they 
talked together a long time ; and it in some way happened, 
that, in that single afternoon, Claude Leveredge gained a 
power over the child that perfectly obliterated all his 
former dread and dislike. 

La Guerita was detained in the school-room until late in 
the afternoon; when she went to her cabin, she found 
Harold sitting on the steps, with his face resting between 
his hands. She sat down beside him, and play^Uy asked 
why he was so thoughtful ? 

*'I was thinking of Euola. You know, mamma, you 
took me away from there and put me in this little cabin. 
What did you do it for, when I am so rich, and have such 
a beautiful home of my own ?" 

She was so totally unprepared for the child's questions, 
that each seemed a dagger in her heart. He repeated 
them, looking at her anxiously with his wistful eyes, and 
unable to bear their reproachful glances, she covered her 
face with her hands, and burst into tears. 

" Oh, mamma, don't cry ; please, don't cry," cried Har- 
old, in great distress ; ^' don't you want to go back, mamima ? 
I toought you did ; and Mr. Leveredge says he will take 
UB if you will go. Do go, mamma." 
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"Then Mr. Leveredge has been talking to you?" La 
Guerita raised her head and looked at the child steadily. 

'^'Yos, mamma, he has told me all about Enola, and he 
wants to take us there. Let us go. Mr. Leveredge told 
me just what it was to be a slave, and I can't bear to be 
what he says I am." 

" What did he say you are ? But never mind ; don't 
think ofit, Harold." 

*' Yes, I shall think of it," he persisted ; " I can't help 
thinking of it. Mr. Leveredge says I ought to go to 
Enola — that I should be a master there, and I am a slave 
here." 

" My child ! my child I" 

" Will you let Mr. Leveredge take us back, mamma?" 

** No, Harold." 

" Not to Enola, mamma ?" 

It was hard to encounter his looks of utter incredulity, 
but still she answered, firmly : — 

"No, Harold." 

" Then I don't believe you love me," he cried, passion- 
ately ; " I am not a black nigger, and I won't be a slave. 
Oh, take me back to Enola ; let me go back !" 

So it had come at last. The child she had despoiled of 
his birthright had arisen and demanded it of her, and 
though her very heart bled for it, she could but answer 
sternly, and bid him be silent. Yet hours afterwards, she 
paced the floor of her room, praying for power to give her 
child his freedom, and for strength to resist the temptation 
his lips held out to her. 

" Am I ever crying to God for help, and yet ever putting 
aside the hand he stretches forth to me," she cried more 
than once. " Claude Leveredge loves me ; other women 
have married a second time and been happy. Happy, I 
could never be; but should I be right ? O, God, should I 
be right? No, no, no ; a thousand times No I My very 
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soul revolts from such a union — angels seem to warn me 
from it/' 

She bent over her sleeping child in anguish, crying :— 

** Not even for thee can I do that. I will sacrifice my 
very life for thee, but I cannot lose my soul." 

A hundred times during the three succeeding days did 
she find it necessary to strengthen her resolution by such 
words as these. It was hard to utter them in the face of 
her child's rapidly-increasing intimacy with Leveredge, and 
his growing discontent with his lot. It seemed to her 
that her direct punishment, or rather trial, had come. She 
could not look upon her sorrows as punishment, for she 
remembered she had not sinned. From the hour she had 
sternly silenced Harold in his entreaties and demand to be 
taken home, she felt that she had lost the child's confidence, 
and, with an agony that cannot be described, saw that he 
was rapidly transfemng it to the man whose power over 
him she dreaded, not only as affecting his physical, but his 
moral weal 

She had, herself, neither spoken nor encoutitered Lever- 
edge since his visit to the school-room, and was greatly in 
hopes that she would not do so until Miss Holmes's return, 
which was expected to take place on Wednesday or 
Thursday. She was thinking of this as she sat in her 
cabin, on the evening of Monday, patching a hole in 
Harold's coat, and often glancing at him anxiously, as 
he lay sleeping calmly upon the bed, when Roxy entered 
with a message from Mr. Holmes. 

"Dere ain't nobody thar' but Massa, and Missus, and 
Massa Claude," she said, in answer to La Guerita's 
inquiries, " an' you must go in right away. Massa Claude 
said he was mighty dull, and I 'spect he wants you to play 
de panny." 

" Oh, I hope not," involuntarily exclaimed La Guerita, 
for she bad not touched the piano for many months. 
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except when instructing Minna, or alone with Mrs. 
Holmes ; she, however, hastened to the house, nnd with a 
fast-beating heart entered the parlor she would as gladly 
have avoided. 

" Oh, no, Aunt Myra," she heard Leveredge saj, as she 
entered, " I don't want her to play for rae. Minna gave 
mQ music enough this afternoon to last any reasonable man 
a month ; and very well she plays, too," he added, looking 
nt La Guerita, and acknowledging her presence with a 
smile ; '* far better than her sister does. Who would ever 
have dreamed that you would have made such a success^ 
teacher ? Now, uncle, we are ready for a game at whist ; 
Rita and I against aunt and yourself. You will have to 
do your best ; for I remember that Rita played a splendid 
game years ago." 

" Mr. and Mrs. Holmes looked at each other, and at La 
Guerita, as if greatly astonished, and somewhat displeased. 
As for La Guerita, she could not for a moment comprehend 
the audacity of the speaker ; the next she turned and was 
proudly leaving the room, when Mr. Holmes called her 
back. 

" Rita," he said, " did you not hear what Mr. Leveredge 
said ? What do you mean by leaving the room ? Sit down 
instantly, and take your part in the game." 

She stood for an instant, uncertain whether to rebel 
or obey ; her eyes flashed and her bosom heaved, but she 
did not entirely lose full control over either her temper or 
person. Claude looked at her narrowly ; she saw it, and 
thought : ^' He expects me to refuse submission ; I shall 
give him some pretext for insulting me more deeply if I do." 
She approached the table slowly, and with the air of a 
queen — a haughty queen — took the chair that Claude 
Leveredge placed for her. For a few minutes she seemed 
quite blind ; her surroundings faded from her sight ; she 
was again at Enola, with Harold, Victor, and Mrs. 
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DeGrey. The tears rose to her eyes, but she forced them 
back, knowing if she suffered them to come she should 
lose all composure ; and she presently found herself follow- 
ing Mrs. Holmes^s lead, and taking an active part in the 
game, in which she had been forced to participate. By 
good fortune she held good cards, and played them well, 
though without taking the slightest interest in tiie game, 
or any part of the conversation, which Claude Leveredge 
strove to make most constant and agreeable. She played 
as if in a dream — a dream that was endless — ^taking no 
note of any thing. She heard Mr. Leveredge make a 
remark about a carriage, without at all comprehending 
what it was. A few minutes later she heard footsteps in 
the hall, the door was thrown open, and Adela Holmes 
entered the room, followed by a tall, elderly gentleman 
and a troop of servants. The group at the table arose to 
meet them, uttering exclamations of pleasure and surprise. 
Miss Holmes recognized her cousin, and, turning deadly 
pale, gasped out : ^' Oh, Claude, they did not tell me you 
were hera" 

He greeted her warmly, quickly dispelling her wonder, 
and alarm; then she noticed for the first time that La 
Guerita was in the room, and the game in which she 
bad been engaged. Instantly her countenance clouded 
with indignation. She sprang forward and snatched the 
cards from La Guerita's hand, and without a word motioned 
her to the door. She left the room gladly, but saw Miss 
Holmes turn upon her cousin a glance of ineffable scorn. 
" So you could not let me know you were here," she said, 
in a tone of cutting irony ; ^' and this is the way you keep 
your vows ? This is your sense of honor f " 
16 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



* O, Lord, my boy, my Arthur, my feir son — 
My life, my joy, my food, my a)I the world — 
My widow-oomfort, and my sorrow^e oure.^ 



Well as La Guerita was assured that she had no share 
in Miss Adela's anger and scorn, the hours passed wearily 
until she could hear the fact from the young lady's own 
lips. 

'^ How could you for a moment suppose that I accused 
you falsely ?" she said, in reply to such a remark of La 
Guerita, when they met in the school-house, after lesson- 
hours, the following day. 

"No; all my anger and scorn were for Claude — ndy 
sympathy for you ; but last night was not the time to show 
it. I remembered that, even in the height of my indigna- 
tion. But say, were you not for a moment more startled 
than delighted at my appearance ?*' 

*' I must own that I was," returned La Guerita ; ** for 
much as I longed for your coming, I had no expectation 
of seeing you until to-morrow, at the earliest.'* 

" I often laugh at you for your shrewd prophecies and 
strange presentiments," said Miss Holmes ; " but I don't 
think I shall ever do so again ; for my mind has been full 
of them since I left home. My cousin told me I was ner^ 
vous, and rallied me about it ; but it was of no use ; I could 
not shake my dismal forebodings from me ; perhaps they 
grew all the more rapidly because I could not mention 
them. At last I became convinced that some danger was 
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threatening you, and I wrote to father that I should leave 
Charleston this week — that being the earliest time I could 
possibly name. Strangely enough, just after that letter 
was sent my forebodings increased a hundredfold ; so that 
I most earnestly begged my cousin Charles to take charge 
of me to Raleigh, instead of causing me to wait for his 
brother Will., who had first proposed to escort me, and 
who could not have been home for three days later. The 
whole family protested against my leaving them so hastily. 
I think, indeed, they were half offended, and would have 
been wholly so had any other visiter acted so obstinately ; 
but their displeasure troubled me little. Indeed, I scarcely 
think any thing on earth would have kept me from Holms- 
ford a day longer ; and the sequel shows I am right. You 
are in danger, my poor Rita ; you do need my sympathy 
and protection. I thank God I am here to give it. But, 
La Guerita, tell me, did Claude look so wild and haggard 
when he first reached home ? It is almost impossible for 
me to believe even now that he has not come from the 
grave, and you can well imagine his appearance at first 
startled me." 

** I need not imagine it," returned La Guerita ; " I felt, 
perhaps, even more deeply than you, certainly more re- 
morsefully." 

MisB Holmes looked at her and sighed. " Ah, did you 
feel remorsefully ?" she said ; " and yet you should not 
have done so, for you have never rejoiced in his fancied 
death, though it brought you peace. What has his return 
to life done toward destroying that peace ? What has he 
said or done to you?" 

La Guerita could not, even in the midst of her own 
anxiety, repress a smile at the tone of defiant solicitude in 
which these last words were spoken ; still she gladly pro- 
ceeded to place her newly awakened fears and perplexities 
before the clear mind of her questioner, feeling assured 
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that they would be nndorstood, and that sbe would recdye 
the sympathy, and, perhaps, also, the counsel she 
needed. 

" Was ever man so bewitched before ?" said Miss 
Holmes, musingly, when she had heard what La Gnerita 
had to tell. '^ It seoms almost incomprehensible that he 
persists in this persecution ; he must, by this time, be satis- 
fied that it is useless ; he shall know it, at any rate, to-day. 
I have opposed the silently too long. I will find what my 
tongue can do. That is called woman's best weapon, you 
know." 

^' Oh, I beg you not to speak to him !" cried La Guerita, 
in alarm. 

'' I certainly shall ; I intend to know why he persecutes 
you so ; I intend to know. La Guerita, whether he really 
proposes to marry you. You know I have doubted it. I 
think such a question fi*om me will cause him to reflect 
upon what he is doing." 

^' I think he debated that question years ago,'' returned 
La Guerita, coloring, a little proudly ; '^ and I most posi- 
tively believe his intentions in that respect are strictly 
honorable." 

Miss Holmes said nothing, feeling sorry she had said 
any thing to arouse La Guerita's sensitive pride. " He is a 
Southerner," she thought, >' and, thank Heaven, Southern- 
ers do not marry slaves." 

'' There he is," she added, aloud ; ^ I am going to speak 
to him." 

He was standing in the garden, intently watching a pair 
of ants, that were pushing a tiny grain toward their hole. 
He did not see his cousin until she approached and laid 
her hand upon his arm. He started, and laughed, as he 
called her attention to the tiny laborers. 

" Work is a good thing," he said, lightly ; " it keeps 
even these ants out of mischie£ I hav^t a doubt, if they 
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were idle they would be looking around for some person 
or thing to sting." 

** You are quite a philosopher, Claude." 

" Any man gets to be that who has been on the siok-Ust 
three or four months." 

" That is very true, or he ought to. I oame to tell you 
so, Claude. I have been talking to La Guerita DeCuba, 
and I came to tell you so." 

He colored, quickly and angrily, at her unexpected 
words. " What has La Guerita to do with me ?" he at 
last said, sullenly. 

*' Nothing," returned Miss Holmes, promptly ; " you 
know, Claude, that she is never so happy as when sepa- 
rated from you ; but you have much to do with her ; you 
take from her all the happiness of her life." 

" I take from her the happiness of her life ?" he ex- 
claimed, excitedly ; " it is not so ; I would restore it to 
her. It is your father, and our accursed laws and law- 
givers, that take it from her ; it is those that keep her in 
slavery." 

" And are you not one ?" 

*'Have I not offered her freedom a hundred times, and I 
offer it to her again. Go, Adela and tell her so ; tell her I 
will take her and her child out of this accursed bondage." 

** Would you marry her, Claude ?" 

The question was asked very quietly. She saw him grow 
pale and tremble for an instant. 

" What right have you to ask me such a question ?'* he 
said, at length. 

** I was thinking of her happiness, Claude.'* 

** Her happiness ? and you keep her in bondage here, on 
a level with the lowest of the low. Do you expect her to 
find happiness here? You were thinking of her happi- 
ness. You would do better to believe that I think of it, 
and of my own honor." 
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** And you would marry her ?" 

'* Good Heavens ! Adela, whv should I not ?" 

" Have you ever considered that your family — that the 
whole world would suggest many reasons why you should 
not. You must have done so, or you would have told my 
father years ago that you wished to marry Rita, and would 
not have so grossly deceived him as to your real motive in 
keeping her in durance here." 

" Your father is her master," he said, sternly. 

" You are her master," retorted Miss Holmes, angrily, 
striving in vain to keep her temper ; " my father would 
have freed her years ago had you not bound him by an 
oath to hold her ; and if you had not forced that oath from 
him by holding over his head menaces of the vengeance of 
her family should her hiding-place be discovered. You 
practiced well upon my father's fears, Claude Leveredge, 
and upon his love for you. You told him that your life 
would not be worth the asking if she returned home. You 
confessed to him the base part you had acted in making her 
parentage known to her husband, and cajoled him into the 
promise to keep her in slavery until all danger of your life, 
by the hands of her brother, was overpast. You are not a 
coward, Claude, but you feigned to be, with good effect, 
then." 

He actually cowered beneath the gaze of scorn she threw 
upon him ; but rallied immediately, saying, with a careless 
laugh : 

** Are you ubiquitous, Adela?'* 

" No," she said. 

*' Then you were eaves-dropping instead. I think you 
have belied the promises of your childhood as much as I, 
Adela." 

" No," she answered, flushing ; *' I was not eaves-drop- 
ping, my cousin ; but your plot was easily read by one who 
studied your character as I have; and as to belying the 
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promises of my childhood, I have never broken vows, as 
you have done. But I did not come here to exchange re- 
proaches. I came to tell you that you are persecuting La 
Guerita in vain ; she will never yield to you ; she will 
never marry you." 

" Then it is yoii that will prevent her," he burst forth, 
angrily ; ** but, by heaven, you shall find it a hard task. Do 
you think I am like you, so narrow-minded that I weigh 
the drop of Ethiopian blood in her veins against her beauty, 
her accomplishments, and her thousand ntitural charms ? I 
tell you, Adela Holmes, that though La Guerita DeCuba 
was bom a slave, you might be proud to see her the wife 
of the worthiest of your family." 

" Not against her will ; not when she has only contempt, 
and fear, and hate, to give with her hand." 

" I care for none of that," he ejaculated, with an impatient 
gesture ; " I swore years ago that she should be my wife, 
and my wife she shall be. I love her! Is not that 
enough ?" 

" It would have been better, Claude, that you had killed 
her at Fairview. It would have been better that you had 
proved your love for her in that way. You are killing her 
by slow torture now ; it could have been done by a blow 
then." 

" You talk like a mad woman, Adela." 

" You know I was the companion of one for many weeks, 
and I may be again." 

He winced under her look, crying out desperately ; " I 
cannot help it; I will not give her up. I will make no 
vows to do so ; for I have given up my very soul to the 
attainment of this one object. You can go and tell La 
Guerita so. Tell her that I am a man, and cannot tire, 
while she, sooner or later, must. And, Adela, I warn you 
that you had better caution her to yield before she aggra- 
vates me ftirther ; for I have my hand upon the tenderest 
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part of ber heart, and I am not a man to spare it Stay, I 
will tell her so myself." 

lie strode rapidly toward the school-house ; she s:iw him 
enter and close the door, and watched long for his reappear- 
ance, but turned away at last unsatisfied. La Guerita 
came to her njom two boars later, wi£h face and lips of 
ashen paleness, and told her how he had striven with her 
— how sorely she had been tempted to yield, and bow, at 
the moment, some angel seemed to whisper her that 
more sorrow and shame than ever she could dream of 
awaited her if she did, " I know not how it was," she 
concluded, "but some visible presence seemed to bar 
him back from me, and she seemed to take the form of 
that pale, lovely girl whose picture you found among 
Claude's effects, after his supposed death. I did not take 
much notice of it when you showed it to me, and it 
seemed almost a miracle that it appeared to warn me 
back when I was so sorely tempted to yield to his en- 
treaties and threat!^, and win my freedom even at his 
fearful price." 

It was the last time that Claude Leveredge ever tempted 
her by word or look. That very evening he announced to 
his uncle his intention to go to Richmond, and remain there 
until able to rejoin the army. 

Rejoiced as La Guerita and Adela were to hear of this 
determination, they could not repress the feeling of uneasi- 
ness at the suddenness of his resolve, although they could 
not conjecture how it could be made to operate to La 
Guerita's disadvantage. 

*'And I shouldn't wonder if Harold is hidden away 
somewhere, crying his bright eyes out for him," added Miss 
Holmes. I never saw such an extraordinary thing in my 
life ; the child seemed perfectly bewitched by him the last 
few days of his stay." 

" La Guerita went to the door and called : " Harry I" 
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but instead, Miss Matilda came, frowning like a sphynx, 
and looking as wise. 

*' I know what will come of it ; he will make him a hun- 
dred times more of an imp than he is already ; but what 
upon earth Claude could want to take him to Richmond for 
I can't imagine. Reckon it must be because it is a good 
place to finish off associates of his Satanic Majesty. 

La Gnerita bad listened to her as if iu a dream ; but she 
sprang forward then, her eyes flashing like fire. 

"What are talking about?" she cried. "Where is my 
boy ? Has he taken my boy ?" 

The old lady was startled into a direct answer. " Yes ; 
didij*t you know it ? They went three hours ago." 

" Oh, my boy - my pretty, pretty boy !" screamed La 
Guerita, in agony ; " he will ruin him ! he will kill him — 
body and soul. Oh, Miss Adela, save my boy !'* 

Miss Holmes drew La Guerita into the cabin, shutting the 
door, and leaving Miss Matilda upon the steps, in a state 
of bewilderment, from which she did not recover for many 
minutes. 

"Listen to me !" she said, veiy quietly, though her face 
was pale as snow, and her heart throbbed longingly for the 
lost boy ; " Claude can do the child no harm ; he has only 
done this to frighten you. It is cruel — ^very cruel, but 
think of it calmly." 

**I cannot!" cried La Guerita, starting to her feet. 
" Oh, my God ! think what he has taken from me ; but you 
cannot think ; you have no child." 

'* Claude is not a brute," said Miss Holmes, persuasively ; 
** he will do the boy no harm, and he shall restore him to 
you. I will go to my father and tell him all. Don't cry 
8o wildly, Rita — be still ; for Heaven's sake, be still I" 

" Oh, I shall never, never see my boy again I My Harold's 
child is lost to me forever ! Oh, that I were dead I Oh, 
that I were dead !" 

16* 
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So flhe moaned, traversing the floor with rapid steps, and 
pressing her hands wildly to her burning temples. In vain 
Miss Holmes strove to comfort her by caresses, hopeful 
words, and tears. Suddenly she threw the door open, and 
darted across the garden, into the house, and to Mr. 
Holmes's study. 

She found the master there, and demanded her child, 
breaking out into such a storm of entreaties and reproaches 
as overwhelmed him. 

" Leveredge wanted him ; Leveredge will take care of 
him,** was all he could say until his daughter came and 
added her voice to La Guerita's. 

" Papa, why did you give Claude Rita's child ?" 

'^ He wanted him — ^he had a fancy to take him to Rich- 
mond ; he is going to send him back in a week or so." 

" He will never send him back," moaned La Guerita. 

" What do you think he will want him for when he gets 
well enough to join the army ?" said Mr. Holmes, angrily. 
" Go away, Rita, and don't make a fool of yourself Is it 
going to hurt the child to stay with Mr. Leveredge a week 
or a month ?" 

'^ Promise her, papa, that he shall return immediately,'* 
said Adela, earnestly ; " you must — ^indeed you must." 

** Yes, promise me, promise me that," cried La Guerita, 
eutrcatingly. *' I shall go mad if you do not. Promise 
me, and I will pray the Almighty God unceasingly to make 
you faithful to your word." 

^' But I tell you Claude only wants him for a little while. 
The boy was glad to go — ^he was delighted, though he 
cried a Httle because his mother was not here to bid him 
good-by. There, Rita, don't cry," for her tears burst 
forth at the mention of the child's grief; I never thought 
you would mind his going. Addie shall write to Claude 
to send him right back, if you like." 

With this promise she was somewhat comforted, and left 
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the study to fiml relief foi* her surcharged heart. A little 
reflection convinced her that no immediate danger need be 
apprehended for the chili], but she could not, in all her 
reasoning, silence her grief and anxiety at this forced 
separation from the nearest and dearest of all things upon 
earth. 

Adela's letter to her cousin was quickly written and sent. 
She not only demanded the return of the child, but in the 
most moving terms entreated him to pity the desolate 
mother, and give her the only blessing that had for years 
been left her. 

Miss Holmes thought La Gnerita must liave anticipated 
the reply that was made to thw, for she received it very 
calmly, even the scrap of paper to her, on which was 
written : — 

** I shall keep the child as a hostage for you. When you 
get tired of waiting come for him." 

*' O, God, I am sick of waiting already," she muttered ; 
" sick, sick unto death, but I cannot go. O, God, help me 
to say that, even for the sake of my child, I cannot perjure 
my soul. I cannot, I cannot ; would not the child be 
overwhelmed in his mother's shame ?" 

Miss Holmes took the letter she had received from her 
cousin, and, burning with indignation, laid it before her 
father. He was mucli disturbed at its contents. 

** It seems strange," he said ; " I thought he would have 
sent the child immediately. Write to him how woe-begone 
the mother looks." 

" It would be useless," said Adela, vehemently, '♦ and 
worse than useless. He has taken him fi-om her to torment 
her. He attempted to do so once before." And in a few 
words she told how Thornton Leslie had rescued Harold 
from him on the cliffs of EUisville. 

** Ah, then, that is the secret of your friendship for her," 
exclaimed M?, Bolmes, angrily, ♦^You weep and wail 
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over her because she knew that Yankee lover that you 
should bhish to name." 

**Papa," returned Adela, pleadingly, "put Thornton 
out of your thoughts, and let me tell you of La Guerita 
DeCuba, and of the wrong you have blindly abetted so 
long. Claude Leveredge is persecuting her now, and has 
persecuted her for years, with his unwelcome attentions.'' 

''Adela," said her father, severely, " such thoughts 
should never have entered your mind. Claude is a gentle- 
man, and Rita a slave." 

"A lady, papa. Claude acknowledges that, if you will 
not." 

** What do you mean ?" 

•* Should you think it probable for Claude to marry Rita, 
papa ?" 

"Certainly not; it would not be even possible for him 
to do spch a thing." 

" In other countries it would, and his sole aim for more 
than ten years has been to make La Guerita DeCuba his 
wife." 

Mr. Holmes looked at his daughter in blank amazement 

" To make her his wife ? Impossible !" 

" Do you think I would tell you a &lsehood, papa ?" 

" No, daughter, no." 

" Then I tell you most positively that he has assured me 
he will never cease his endeavors to make her his wife 
until one or both die. He has taken that child as a hos- 
tage ; this note, written by his own hand, will tell you so." 

Mr. Holmes read and re-read the few lines as if he could 
gather no clue to their meaning. Firmly and clearly his 
daughter pointed it out to hinu It was pitiful to see the 
utterly hopeless and sorrowful expression of his features 
as he said, brokenly : — 

"So even Claude has deceived me, even Claude has 
made a tool of me, to bring disgrace upon our family. But 
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I can't believe it," he added, impulsively, forgetting for a 
moment the presence of his daughter; "he might have 
taken her away, but he cannot have intended to disgrace 
us by marrying her." 

" Papa, would you have him disgrace us more ?" asked 
Miss Holmes, quietly. 

"I forgot you. I forget things often now,*' exclaimed 
her father, irritably. " Oh, dear, how I wish I had never 
seen the woman's face. It was beautiful enough to bring 
me a fortune, and it has half ruined me instead. Nothing 
goes right with me now. I have not a friend in the world. 
Claude Leveredge, that I have done so much for, almost 
insulted me because I allowed Rufus to enter the army to 
avenge his supposed death, and Rufus himself has written 
me four pages of the most terrible abuse because I wrote 
him advising him to return homo. I don't believe I have 
a friend in the world, or that there is one to care for me." 

It was touching to see the abject way in which the old 
man bent his white brow upon his wrinkled hands. His 
daughter found it deeply so, and throwing her arms around 
him, begged him to believe that she loved him with all 
her heart, and when he was somewhat comforted, entreated 
him to comfort the slave he had oppressed so long by giv- 
ing her her freedom and restoring to her her child. 

" I will see about it to-morrow," he said to this, first, 
** and I will write to Claude to-day. Tell her to be easy, 
Adela ; tell her Til bring the child back if I have to go to 
Richmond for him to-morrow. But Adela, indeed, indeed, 
it is hard for me to think that Claude has deceived me so. 
He begged me for my own sake to keep the woman in 
slavery, and now to think that he did so only for his own 
purposes, and that he might bring disgrace upon us by 
marrying her." 

'* By breaklDg her heart," thought Adela. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

"Leares have their time to fltll. 

And flowers to wither at the north winds^ tnreath. 
And stars to set ; bat all — 
Thou hast all seasons fur thine own, O, Death P 

Mbs. HsMAirBb 

With a joyful heart, Miss Holmes hastened to La 
Guerita with the promises her father had made ; and npon 
the hopes they raised the weeping mother strove to live, 
but her faith in man pei'ished, when day after day wore 
by, and brought no tidings of her child. But for that 
other faith — her faith in God — ^bom amid tribulations — she 
could not have patiently endured them ; those weeks of 
waiting would have been unsiipportable. 

As it was, there were times when her brain seemed reel- 
ing, and her heart bursting, and Miss Holmes feared to 
leave her, lest the old madness should come upon her. No 
one knew what prayers she breathed to be kept from that. 
No one knew how she strove with the Lord to turn aside 
the frenzy that oflimes threatened her — ^not that she feared 
with Miss Holmes, that she should be tempted to take her 
life. Calm and inviting as the waters looked, she knew 
she would never seek their embrace while Harold lived. 
Often as she looked longingly at the grassy mounds on the 
hill-side, she prayed that one might not rise upon her breast 
while Harold was in bondage. The weary days of her life 
were uncounted then — ^her miseries, save the parting from 
her boy, were all forgotten; all merged in that The 
child, the child! Oh, for how many weary months her 
constant cry was : " My lost child ! My rained child I** 
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Alone though she was — a slave in bonds most irksome — 
a widowed mother with naught beside to love — she could 
have spared him had it been for his good. So she said a 
thousand times a day ; but what of good could he learn 
of Claude Leveredge. Rather, what prayers could ward 
oflp— what tears wash out^-the evil he would gain ? 

Truly it appeared, as Mr. Holmes had said, that none 
cared for him, or paid the least respect to his wishes. The 
days of his power, the wavering power he once held, were 
gone. He had, through all his life,' been a man of doubtful 
mind ; seldom advancing an opinion, and never clinging to 
it. For a year or two preceding the war, his daughter 
Adela had, by the firmness and decision of her character, 
done much to give the same qualities to his ; but her efforts 
were indeed useless, when the approach of war drew 
around him the most prominent men of his State, who, on 
account of his wealth and influence, used every argument 
in their power to induce him to enroll himself with the 
active secession party. They flattered his vanity by pre- 
senting to him a grand estimate of his own importance, 
and that of the cause in which he was engaged. It may 
be, too, that Ernest Gordon, his chief adviser, laughed jeer- 
ingly, yet pleasantly withal, over the power his daughter 
had over him. Be that as it may, it is certain that when 
he cast aside that power, he cast aside his own ; and, in the 
third year of the war, he found himself neglected by the 
political party that had formerly courted him. Spoken of 
lightly as a man without wit or influence by his personal 
friends, and even by his children regarded with more pity- 
ing than admiring affection. 

Very drearily passed his days, during the fall of '63, 
when all others, if sad, were active. A strange lethargy 
seemed coming upon him ; people called him " an old man," 
and said he was growing gray and stupid very fast. 

They would not have wondered that he did so, could 
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they have read the thoughts that filled his mind, at the 
sight of La Gaerita de Cuba, the woman he had enslaved 
in her madness — the woman he had, in his fo]Iy, bereaved 
of her only child. For so it seemed he had done forever, 
by giving Harold De Grey to the cure of Claude Leveredge. 
For the winter wore away, and still the child was not 
returned to his home. 

From time to time Mr. Holmes received from his nephew 
a vague assurance that the child should be sent shortly, 
and with that he would rest content until aroused by 
remonstrances from his daughter, or passionate appeals 
from La Guerita. 

" I will go to Richmond, myself," she said at last, " I 
shall die if I stay here in this dreadful suspense. Yon 
cannot be so cruel as to forbid my going ; if you do it will 
make no difference, for my heart is breaking for my child. 
I will, I must see him." 

" Go to Adela about it," was Mr. Holmes's reply. 
" Heaven knows, I want you to have your child. I told 
Claude so in my last letter. I don't want yon to go to 
Richmond ; it would not be safe for you to do so ; it is a 
dreadfully wicked place, I hear. But go to Adela, and she 
will tell you what to do." 

" Stay at home," said Miss Holmes, decidedly, when her 
father's words were repeated to her. "Stay at home, 
unless you wish to put yourself wholly in Claude's power. 

" But my child ; I think of my child," she returned, 
almost fiercely. '* Can I think of my own danger when I 
know the peril he is in. O, God, can it be that I am 
wrong. Have I mistaken contemptible and unwomanly 
obstinacy for virtuous and most righteous determination ?" 

" Certainly you have not," replied Miss Holmes, warmly ; 
" it is not necessary for me to assure you of that. Your 
conscience must do so every moment of your life." 

" It does, it does," cried La Guerita, earnestly, " and yet 
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I am almost persuaded to make any sacrifice to save my 
child from the hand that hoMs him now. My very hope 
of eternal happiness I would give." 

"LaGuerita!" 

"Oh, you cannot know the depth of a mother's love, 
Miss Adela. What is even my eternal welfare when 
staked against that of my child ? I tell you there is but 
one thing that keeps me from yielding to Claude Leveredge 
now, and that is that I cannot perjure myself before God, 
and dishonor further my child's dead father. No, no, it is 
better for him to live and die the slave of his bitterest 
enemy, than in freedom to groan in shame and misery 
over a mother so lost and vile as I should seem to him. I 
have felt the curse of the sin of my parents, and never, 
never, shall he bear the misery that has been mine — the 
misery a thousand times more keen than any that servitude 
can bring." 

At times she would speak of the matter more calmly, 
saying, that she felt that the Lord would suffer her to free 
the child she had enslaved. Death could have no power 
over her while such a mighty tie as the duty she owed her 
child, held her to the earth. 

When her agony seemed unsupportable, when those 
around were anxiously striving to devise some mode of 
allaying the agony under which her mind and health were 
visibly declining, help came from an unexpected quarter. 
Help — yet in the form of a mighty temptation. Jt was a 
letter from Harold. A thousand times was the little mis- 
sive read by his mother, and fondly was every word pon- 
dered over, though she could not but believe that each had 
been dictated by Claude Leveredge, or allowed to reach 
her fresh from the heart of her child only to tempt and 
agonize her soul. 

" My dear mamma," ran the missive, " Mr. Leveredge 
has told me that I can write to you, and I am so glad, for 
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it 18 80 long since I have seen you, that I feel as if you must 
be dead, else you would have written to me or come to see 
me. I did not know I was to stay so long when Mr. 
Leveredge took me away, and though I wanted to see 
you, yet there were so many fine things to see in Rich- 
mond that I was contented for awhile to stay. But I 
could not help thinking of you, and that made me feel dull 
all day, and cry all night ; and then I was sick, but I 
thought you were with me then, mamma ; and it was so 
dreadful to find that I had been dreaming all the time ; and 
when I cried about it again, the gentlemen all laughed at 
me (there are a great many gentlemen here all the time, 
and they give me champagne, and teach me to play cards 
with them, and the other day I won ten dollars) ; but Mr. 
Leveredge does not laugh when I cry about you, and he 
told me to-day to write you, and tell you he is willing 
to take us ail to some beautiful country, where we shall 
never be lonely or sick any more. Dear mamma, won't 
you go ? Doctor Pillow said to-day I should die if I did 
not see my mother, and indeed, indeed I shall, for though 
I love Mr. Leveredge dearly, and he is very good to me, 
he is not like my dear mamma. Ask Miss Adela to come 
with you, and tell her I want to see her next to you. 
I shall look for you next week, and I know you will come 
to your affectionate son, 

"Harold DeGbbt." 

A fresh temptation did I say this letter was ? Ah, not so 
much a temptation as an agony. She had known ever 
since the child's departure that his safety lay not in her 
hands, but in God's. Scarce did the thought occur to her 
as with breaking heart she read the childish words, to her 
so expressive of the child's loneliness and pain, that she, by 
yielding — as many women would have been glad to yield 
— ^regardless of the sin, could save the child. Was he to 
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die if she did not ? Had she not sai<3 that " Death was 
better for him than the misery he would some time know, 
were he saved at such a cost ?" Her heart was rent at the 
thought of her child sick and alone, but her resolution was 
not shaken. 

"My child, my child," she said, firmly, "Heaven is 
better than this breath we draw. We will choose it, even 
though moments of incalculable agony lie before, rather 
than gain a Ititle lease of life, perhaps of pleasure, at the 
cost of our souls." 

She could not write this to him, but she wrote what 
Claude Leveredge would understand to mean the same, 
and which would comfort and cheer the heart of the suf- 
fering child. Hope whispered that his illness might be 
exaggerated by his fears, or by Claude Leveredge, in order 
that the sensibilities of her heart might be excited, as they 
often before had been, to act with a power her mind could 
not balance or sustain — ^but that time had passed. Reason, 
that had tottered on its throne, was seated there forever by 
the hand of that God who guards all those that put their 
trust in him. 

Strangely enough, this letter quieted her late distracted 
mind. 

^' I can contemplate his death and mine," she said, " far 
more calmly than slavery for him or dishonor for myself." 

" I don't believe the child is ill," said Miss Holmes ; " he 
would not dare to keep him if he were, he would not dare 
to let him die in his hands. There will come a day when 
he will have to give an account to the child's guardians of 
all this ; he knows that as well as I. I wonder that he did 
not threaten to sell the child. It would have been but a 
fitting climax to what has gone before." 

" Ah, if the child were out of Richmond — anywhere out 
of Richmond," replied La Guerita. " It is no place for 
him. He has a pure soul, but I fear greatly it will be 
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made black Piion^h by the atmosphere he breathes, ^or 
is it even safe for his body, for I hear the Northerners are 
advancing upon the city now, and ere long it will be be- 
leaguered." 

" We believed that once before," n^marked Miss Holmes. 

" And I have faith to believe it again," said La Guerita. 
" The Lord worketh in his own good time, yet it seems to 
me the hour of freedom is at hand." 

" God grant it 1" ejaculated Adela, earnestly. " I have 
been thinking much of late of our dear, wayward Rnfas. 
You know if they are fighting now he is with them." 

*' Poor boy," said La Guerita, sighing, " poor boy I So 
young, and yet so eager to rush into danger." 

Adela's eyes filled with tears. 

"The fact is never absent from my mind,'V6he said, 
" and though he has been thus fer mercifully preserved,- 
and has been a wonder of valor and daring, I cannot bat 
fear that Claude^s words will come true, and that pa])a 
will rue the day he consented to allow Rufus to join the 
army. He was so young, and is still so young, to view 
the bloody scenes which have passed before him from 
Gettysburg until now. Poor boy, poor darling ! I would 
give the world to see him safely home." 

She saw him soon, but, alas, not safa The gallant boy, 
the proud, handsome young soldier, returned to the home 
he had lefl so gayly, a shattered cripple, shot through both 
hips in the defense of Petersburg, and conducted home by 
his Cousin Claude, during a lull in the mighty tempest of 
battle that was raging. Ah, it was a pitiful sight to see 
him carried upon a litter into the house, followed by his 
stricken father, his weeping mother, and younger sister 
and brother, and preceded by his cousin and his sister 
Adela, who, struck to the very heart, could give no expres- 
sion to her grief, and who knew at that crisis she must 
not allow it to prostrate her. 
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** I have come home to die f ' so whispered the poor lad 
agam and again, manMly stm'ing to keep back the groans 
of anguish that would come. 

None dared to hope that he was mistaken, Death was 
written on his face so plainly. Amid all their grief they 
wondered how he had survived the frightftil wound so 
long. Claude told them how it had been received, when 
he rushed to the top of a breast-work to replace a flag that 
had been swept down by the enemy's fire. It was strange 
and touching to see how tenderly he bent over the dying 
boy, interpreting instantly every glance and &intly uttered 
word, and with his own hands administering to his wants 
more gently than the most tender woman that stood beside 
his bed. 

From the sick-chamber Aunt Matilda and Mrs. Holmes 
• were excluded — the one because of her violent indignation 
against the authors of the mischief, and even against the 
poor lad himself, for so recklessly hastening into danger, 
and the other because of her uncontrollable outbursts of 
grief Even Minna was quieter, and sat for hours weeping 
silently beside hor brother, and watching every look and 
movement of Adela and La Guerita in attending the dying 
boy. It was a strange sight to see those three, kindred 
by blood, yet aliens at heart, the women and the man, 
bending together in present sympathy, over that couch of 
pain, consulting together in whispers, standing side by 
side, their hands ofben hurriedly meeting as they reached 
for some wanted article, and yet to know that outside of 
that room all such intercourse would be abhorred, at least 
by two, and that the third would give the world to even 
touch the hand he now was suffered to hold in a firm grasp 
to raise the dying boy. 

The presence of death makes many changes. It seemed 
so then, when for a long night and day those three toiled 
and grieved together, and when they at last, in the still 
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eventide, stood at one side of the couch whence the spirit 
of Rufus Hohnes was striying to depart Thej knew that 
the hour was at hand when rest for the tortured hodj 
would come, and had called his father and mother to hid 
him farewelL 

He knew that he was dying, and tried to tdl them so, 
calmly, but broke into a shuddering wail : ^^ So young, so 
young." 

His father groaned in the bitterness of his spirit : ^' Oh, 
Rufus, my son, can you forgive me for allowing you to 
sacrifice yourself?" 

The boy's eyes flashed, and a momentary gleam of pas- 
sion and strength passed over his face as he answered : 
^' Don^t say that it is a sacrifice, father. I should be glad to 
die if I thought by so doing I could help the cause, but I 
wanted to live to fight for it, and now I am dying, so 
young and with so little done." 

His mother burst into such a paroxysm of weeping that 
Claude was obliged to lead her from the room. Rufus 
detained her a moment to kiss her quivering lips, and beg 
her not to grieve for him ; she had still a son left, who had 
always been much better than he. 

He talked but little after that, but simply asked them to 
kiss him. They did so, bursting into irrepressible tears as 
their lips met those so lately full of youthful life, now fast 
growinsf cold in the awful chill of death. 

La Guerita was the last to approach him. He had 
never been a favorite with her ; he had been an unmanage- 
able and careless pupil, and had caused her to feel much 
of the pain of her early servitude. But she forgot all that 
— forgot all but his heroism, his devotion to his cause, his 
patient suffering and his near departure, as she bent over 
him to give her first and last caress. But all that he had 
been to her seemed then to flash upon his mind. 

"^Dear Bita," he whispered, ^'I want you to forgive me. 
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I was very hard on yon when yon first came here ; I want 
to do something to atone for that." 

" Dear Jlufos, it is all forgotten, all forgiven," she 
answered, with tears. *' Don't let it distress you ; it is all 
past, you know." 

^' Rita," he whispered, in so faint a voice that she had to 
bend very low to hear it, " don't you want to be free ? You 
ought to be free." 

"Rufus, don't trouble yourself about that. I shall be 
freed in the Lord's good time." 

" Pa," he said, with sudden energy, " I want you to free 
Rita and Harold. Cousin Claude, remind him of it when 
I am gone, and take care of her. Light a candle — ^it is very 
dark." 

Alas, the candles were lighted, and it was the darkness 
of death that fell upon Rufus Holmes. Adela's courage 
gave way at that moment, and it was La Guerita who bent 
forward and whispered : — 

" Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me : Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me." 

The dying boy smiled and whispered, brokenly, " It is 
getting light." 

Then there was a short struggle, and it was in the arms 
of Claude Leveredge and La Guerita DeCuba, those two 
so strangely brought together, that the young hero heaved 
his last sigh, and took up the palms of everlasting peace. • 

They laid him gently back upon the pillow, and thought 
of each other for the first time then. Death had passed, 
and with him the magic of his presence. Claude Lever- 
edge became, in an instant, to La Guerita the man she 
dreaded more ttian all the powers of earth ; and she, the 
woman he would barter heaven to win. 

He told her that, in a few impassioned words, when he 
left the side of the dead boy and followed her into the 
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garden ; bat she' bade him be silent in Buoh a tone of horror 
that be could not but obey her. Yet still he followed Iter 
to the door of her cabin, detaining her in his iron gmsp 
when she would have entered, and crying, passionately, 
that there never was love so strong as his, and entreating 
her to grant the last wish of the dead boy, and let him 
shelter her from all pain. 

'* I cannot ! I cannot 1" she exclaimed — not desperately, 
but with a voice of such high determination that all the 
hope he had for years, through all her coldness cherished, 
died out of his soul. Yet he strove with her — wildly 
painting his love and despair— describing, in words that 
made her heart stand still with anguish, the loneliness of 
her child, and his future doom. 

All was useless ; she could not yield, a higher power than 
her own sustained her. It appeared to herself and to her 
desperate lover, that she was but passively enacting the 
will of an all-powerful being, who would not suffer her to 
be moved. 

" La Guerita DeCuba," he cried, at length, ** you were a 
woman once, as weak and fickle as any of the sex ; now 
you are an enthusiast, pursuing the chimera of duty — 
cold, passionless, and immovable, as if no mortal fire had 
ever lived within you. I know now that yon are dead to 
me — dead to all love; even that holy flame that burns 
Within a mother^s heart. I have told you that your child 
is in the power of one that will crush him forever beneath 
the heaviest chains of slavery ever worn by man, yet you 
will not stretch forth a hand to save him.'' 

'^ I cannot !'* sh j cried, with an expression of resignation 
almost sublime ; ^* I cannot I but he is in Qod's hands." 

He laughed, in a hollow, mocking way,^that was terrible 
to hear. La Guerita turned from him in horror ; but he 
held her back, looking into her &oe with a grim smile and 
saying : ^' You are pale ; you are haggard ; you are dying. 
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Ah, yes! there is still enough of woman's nature left in 
you to die, and T tell you, you are dying." 

The words seemed more like a curse than a prophecy. 
She staggered back from him, and faintly said : 

" You are keeping my child from me ?" 

*' You are asking me for your life," he said, " and are 
asking your child's ; but in vain. Let your hopes die, as 
mine have died to-night; you will never see your child 
again ; you will never be free. Let your hopes die, I say, 
as mine have done, and your misery endure, as my ven- 
geance will" 

It was little wonder that she tottered into her cabin when 
he left her, and for hours lay prostrate on her bed, entirely 
overcome by his awfal words, and the tone in which they 
were spoken. His words, his look, his gestures, haunted 
her through all the night, filling her mind with images of 
terror, which she almost feared would drive the light of 
reason thence. 

When the morning came she was in a high state of fever, 
and much too ill to rise. It was then that the grief and 
anxiety of the last year revealed the havoc they had made 
upon her. When the fever passed, she could not rise from 
her bed. Her energy was gone, and it became apparent to 
all that her hold on life was each day growing weaker. 

Her form was but a shadow of its former self. Never 
in her great misery had she been so haggard and wan. 
Never had her eyes shone with such painful brilliancy. 

Miss Holmes marked with amazement the deep and holy 
resignation with which she spoke of her approaching fate. 

" The hand of God seems to work so slowly," she some- 
times said, " that I cannot even hope but that death will 
find me before freedom ; but it will not be so with my 
child. I know it will not be so. God will give him his 
birth-right, even though he suffered me to take it from 
him." 

n 
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With faltering lips they often tried to cheer her. Etcq 
Mrs. Holmes awoke to a vague sense of what the self- 
enslaved woman had suffered, and promised her that even if 
Mr. Holmes heeded not the request of his dying son, thai 
she would do so, and that she and her child should again 
be free. 

Miss Matilda, too, noticed, with a strange mixture of 
vexation and sympathy, how frail she was growing, and, 
in some sort of awe of the death she believed so near, 
treated La Guerita with a consideration most nnusnal to 
her, and quite wonderful to those who for years had looked 
for such an exhibition of tenderness in vain. 

Of all upon the plantation, there was, perhaps, but one 
that throughout the summer and autumn of 1 864 Mled to 
perceive the terrible effect the loss of her child had had 
upon La Guerita. 

That one was her master, Norton Holmes, who, since 
the death of bis son Rufuf), had noticed nothing; his 
faculties seemed paralyzed. He sat all day long in his 
library in a sort of stupor, from which naught but news 
from the war could arouse him, and that excited him to 
such frenzy that his friends were careful never to menticm 
the subject in his presence. 

It was sorrowful to view this stricken man ; not old, yet 
bearing all the infirmities, both bodily and mentally, of 
extreme age — ^indifferent to all passing things — dead to all 
passions and emotions, save those aroused by the mentioB 
of that cause for which he had risked and lost so much. 

When Christmas came, the family invited many of his 
old friends to visit Holmsford, hoping thereby to arouse 
and enliven his mind. They had been carefully entreated 
not to mention the ever-recurring, all-absorbing subject of 
war before him ; and all, without exception, abstained 
from doing so. On the last day of their stay, however, 
Mr. Holmes, having fallen asleep upon the sofa in the 
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parlor, the guests repaired to the study to smoke, and soon 
fell into an animated discussion of the proscribed topic* 
All were unanimous in their detestation of the Northerners, 
but divided in their estimation of their power-^many be- 
lieving that Sherman's march through the South would be 
successfully accomplished, and even Richmond be forced to 
yield to the thousands surrounding it. Mr. Oordon loudly 
scouted the idea ; and in the midst of their excitement all 
failed to perceive that Mr. Holmes had entered, and was 
listening eagerly to all that was said. 

^' I, for my part, should not be surprised to behold this 
very country in possession of the enemy before another 
sunrise," said Mr. Russell, at last ; *' I tell you that the 
power of the Confederacy is melting away, and I greatly 
fear that our peaceful fields will be trodden by the invader, 
and our homes ruthlessly despoiled, as those of our brethren 
have been." 

** Then God grant that I may not live to see it !" cried Mr. 
Holmes, with sudden energy, his eyes flashing and with 
uplifted hands, grieving with emotion ; ^' I have suffered 
enough from the vandal hordes. If there is mercy in 
Heaven, I pray that it will be shown me at least as fskv as 
to keep me from sight or hearing of the murderers of my 
son — the cursed destroyers of my peace I" 

The mercy he so passionately craved was granted him. 
Early in the new year, Norton Holmes found a hiding- 
place from the coming foe beside his son, in the quiet 
church-yard. 

A few days after his decease, his will was opened and 
read. To the surprise of his family, it was discovered that 
his estate was heavily mortgaged, and that the greater 
portion of his property had been disposed of in the cause 
of Secession, and the remainder left to his wife and chil- 
dren. Claude Leveredge was appointed sole executor. 
By a codicil, he restored freedom to La Guerita and her 
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child, directing that they should be committed to the care 
of his daughter Adela, until they could return to their 
lawful guardians. 

This codicil surprised them all, for it was dated on the 
evening of Rufus's death, when and after which they be- 
lieved him incapable of performing even the most trivial 
act. The news of her freedom seemed for a shoit time to 
arouse and strengthen La Guerita, who, in the fullness of 
her heart, thanked the Lord that her child was free, and 
thus openly declared throughout the land, and that even 
she was thus graciously permitted to cast away her bonds, 
if but for an hour or a moment. 

Mr. Gordon was greatly disgusted at what he termed 
the deplorable weakness of his deceased friend, and was 
in his heart delighted to know that La Guerita could not 
receive the symbols of her fi'eedom until tbe estate was 
settled, and that, he knew, would not be for many months, 
for the executor remained throughout in Richmond, both 
unable and unwilling to leave. But though in tiie eyes of 
the lawyer, to La Guerita the papers of emancipation were 
nothing ; it was enough for her to know if she died, or lived 
to meet those she so dearly loved, it would not be with 
the shameful bonds of self-enslavement upon her. 
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CHAPTER XXXV lit 

*'Liye8 there a sound more grateful to the ear 
Of Him who made all Harmony, 
Than the blessed sound of fetters breaking, 
And the first hymn that man, awaking — 
From Slarery^s slumber, breathes to Dbertj?" 

T. MooBS. 

**That sound bespeaks salyatlon her way." 

It was March ; and as La Guerita lay upon her humble 
couch, and gazed through the window of her cabin across 
the bleak fields to the dark, pine woods which waved 
beyond, it appeared to her sad eyes the most desolate 
scene upon which they had ever rested. A drizzling rain 
was falling, through which the uprisings of the sodden 
earth appeared more like darksome shadows than tangible 
objects, and the sky, a frightful cloud that no sunshine 
would ever have power to dispel. It was a day for tears, 
and La Guerita felt it to be so, and wondered whether a 
day for smiles would ever dawn for her on earth. 

She felt that she was dying, that the separation from her 
child was wearing away her life by slowest torture. 

'*They think I am dying — as my mother did — of con- 
sumption," she thought ; ^^ but no ; it is no bodily disease 
that is hurrying me to my grave, but my heart is breaking ; 
I cannot live apart from my boy. My heart is breaking !" 

Sometimes she bethought herself, and tried to rise above 
her griefi but she could not ; it crushed her to the very 
earth. Claude Leveredge had indeed placed his hand on 
the vital point, and slowly she was yielding beneath the 
agony of his relentless grasp. 
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Strange it was, that through all her anxiety for her boy, 
she was content to leave him. ** When I am gone," she 
thought, ** Claude Leveredge will give him up to Adela, 
and she will see that all his rights are restored to him." 

At that moment she saw Miss Holmes hurrying throngh 
the rain. In a few moments she entered the cabin, and in 
surprise La Guerita exclaimed : — 

''How could you venture out in this weather. Miss 
Adela? What has happened ?" 

*' Oh, the most glorious thing," ejaculated Miss Holmes, 
throwing off her water-proof cloak, and, to La Guerita's 
amazement, casting her arms around her, and bursting into 
tears. Happy tears she saw they were, and Miss Holmes 
next explained why they were shed. 

"The news has just arrived that the Union troops 
crossed the Pedee the night before last ! La Guerita, the 
hour of our deliverance is at hand. The Northeners will 
be here within a week I" 

Who can describe the deep, almost sacred joy that filled 
those two fkithful hearts ? 

Confusion reigned through all the country ; terror filled 
every mind but theirs, and though they dared not yet even 
openly express their happiness, unto God it was poured 
forth in a ceaseless tide of thanksgiving. 

Miss Holmes had in her zeal accelerated the movements 
of the advancing host by nearly two weeks. It was on 
the first of April that they beheld the pioneers of the 
army, whose coming they had hoped and prayed for so 
long. Was ever an April day so glorious as that when 
they first heard the soul-inspiring airs of victory and free- 
dom, and beheld the colors of the IJnioh floating proudly 
on the balmy air ? 

At Holmsford, the soldiers involuntarily felt themselves 
welcome, at least to the fairest and most potent member 
of the family, and neither their persons nor their goods and 
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chattels were in any way molested. On the day of their 
arrival, Adela had in a few words revealed her sentiments 
to the leader of the party, and all gave three hearty cheers 
for the fair loyalist. 

At that moment, Miss Matilda, who had upon the Union 
victories declared herself an unyielding secessionist, ap- 
peared upon the scene, and much to Uie alarm of Mrs. 
Holmes, and amazement of Adela, oast looks of direst 
hatred upon the soldiers. 

'^ I just knew this was a goin' to happen,'' she exclaimed, 
loudly ; " I just knew this Yankee horde were a comin' 
to trample down all the rose-bushes, wh^n Fve been think- 
in' all winter they would yield such heaps of leaves to send 
to our poor, sick defenders. I told them they mast be sick 
when they went to defend us. I just knew that they was 
a comin\ Dixie's been prognosticatin' it all day, and just 
now I found him a whirlin' and a whirlin' 'round and 
'round as if he was crazy, which, the Lord knows, it's a 
mercy we all ain't" 

The soldiers burst into a hearty laugh, evidently con- 
sidering that she, at least, was not very sane ; upon which 
she proceeded, as she said, to give them a piece of her 
^mind, which she continued at intervals throughout the day. 

Another fortnight passed, full of welcome excitement to 
La Guerita, which reached her even upon her weary couch, 
and also of sickening pain, for from the time she had heard 
of the entrance of the Union troops into North Carolina, 
she had encouraged the hope that her brother or Victor 
DeGrey would be with them, and would, by a kind Provi- 
dence, be led to the spot in which she was. Miss Holmes 
confessed to a lesser degree of disappointment in regard 
to Thornton Leslie, though she would not allow one 
thought of his safety to cloud her joy, and remarked 
philosophically, that he could not be expected to leave his 
reg^ent at auch a time, simply to hasten to her. But she 
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knew in her heart that he would do so at his earliest possi- 
ble opportunity. 

Soon came the tidings of the fall of Kichniond, putting 
a climax upon the triumph of the Union forces. 

The news filled the heart of La Guerita with many con- 
flicting emotions. Joy for a moment prevailed, and then 
the thought of her child rushed over her. Where was he? 
Doubtless Claude Leveredge had sought safety in flight, as 
many of his comrades had done. Would he not strive to 
leave the country, to hasten to Europe, and take Harold 
with him ? The doubt became to her almost a certainty. 
It was agonizing — almost maddening. 

" O, God," she moaned, " have 1 borne so much only to 
die on the very threshold of my happiness ?" 

One day she sat up in bed, and strove to wiite a letter 
to her brother. The sight of his name opened the floods 
of her heart ; she could not proceed, and burying her face 
on the pillow, she wept bitterly. 

Suddenly the door opened ; she looked up. An officer 
stood on the step. She sprang from the bed, and with a 
scream of joy, fell fainting into the arms of her brother. 

His kisses, his words of endearment, and his fast-falling 
tears, brought her back to the sense of the great joy that 
was hers. 

"Oh, Fabean, my brother, you have saved me," she 
cried ; " thank God, I have seen you once more." 

The scene that ensued can perhaps be more easily ima- 
gined than described. For a moment, all else was for- 
gotten in the bliss of again beholding her brother, who 
exclaimed : — 

"Thank God, indeed, that I have found you once more, 
my sister. Ah, La Guerita, He alone can know what I 
have sufiered because of you — and what agonies you, too, 
have endured to save me from tjie shame of our parents !" 

** Then you know all," she ejaculated, ineffitbly relieved 
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to discover that she was spared the task of making the 
disclosure. 

"Yes, Claude Leveredge told me all upon his death- 
bed." 

She started up, trembling, yet strong with hope. 

" And did he tell you where to find my child," she cried. 

*' Oh, Fabean, brother, have you brought me back my 

boy ?" 

She was answered at the moment. The door flew open, 

and Harold — ^taller, paler, yet all her own, rushed into the 

cabin, and threw himself upon her bosom. 

'• Oh, gracious Father, this is too much joy," she mur- 
mured. *' My brother, my child, both given back to me. 
Oh, how great is Thy mercy." 

" We praise Tliee, we worship, we glorify Thee !" 
added Fabean, reverently, and sinking upon his knees 
offered unto God such thanksgiving as never before had 
been echoed from those cabin walls. 

After Harold had gone to tell the story of his joy to his 
beloved Miss Adela, the reunited brother and sister sat 
together ; they spoke not much of the past, that was too 
full of pain to be contemplated then, but of the peaceful 
future which they had hoped to share together. 

**I was dying; yes, dying!" exclaimed La Guerita, 
" but now I shall live. For this joy, thank God, is tem- 
pered so that it will not kill. But, my poor Fabean, you 
are maimed — your right arm is gone !" 

" Yes," he said quietly ; " that I lost at that famous 
battle at which Thornton Leslie was taken prisoner. Ah, 
now I see that you were the wonderful slave that rescued 
him from a fate worse than death itself. I wonder that 
we never thought of that in the thousand times we have 
talked of it and you." 

" Where is Thornton ; is he quite safe and well ?" she 
inquired, anxiously. 
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^^ He was both, as far as a soldier can be^ when I saw 
him last ; it was on the glorious day we entered Richmond. 
We are on different branches of the service. I, strangely 
enough, am the colonel of a colored regiment. Something 
led me to solicit the post My friends will think it was 
blind instinct when they hear all." 

He spoke with some bitterness, and La Guerita bent her 
head low, as she whispered : — 

" Oh, Fabean, can you bear that shame, or must my 
fears be realized ? Will it madden you as it did me ?" 

" No, no," he answered, gravely ; " the name of Fabean 
DeCuba is honored wherever I am known, and I will so 
live as to compel respect for you and myself, in spite of all 
adverse circumstances. Yet think not that I count the 
shame lightly. I know what it will do for us ; I know 
what it did for me years ago, for she must have known." 

La Guerita shuddered. 

" Oh, Fabean, Fabean," she murmured, " did you then 
love her ?" 

" No, 'twas but a boyish passion that I had for her — 
unworthy of the sacred name of love. Yet if I had loved 
her with unconquerable devotion she would have cast me 
off; because I had* in my veins that cursed thing — a drop 
of negro blood I Well, I cannot blame her ; we, in her 
plade, should have done the same thing ; and, at any rate, 
I should have married her with a breaking heart, and per- 
haps have broken hers, while she is now happy with 
another." 

La Guerita sighed ; she saw that some barb rankled in 
his heart, even if it had not been cast there bj Carrie 
Leslie. But she saw that it was not yet to be revealed to 
her, and striving to put the thought aside, she gave herself 
up to the joy of being once more with her brother and her 
child. 

It was soon to be perceived that her illness had been 
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indeed that of the mind. J07 gave her strength, and in a 
few days she even sat up for an hoar or two, and feebly 
interested herself in the womanly parsuits she had for 
months entirely neglected. 



CHAPTER XYXTX. 

"Men mntt die— one dies bj daj, and near him moans his mother; 
They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it tall loth I 
And one dies about the midnight, and the wind moans—and no other." 

JsAir LroxLOW. 

Miss Holmes was scarcely less thankful and rejoiced at 
the coming of Fabean and Harold than was La Guerita 
herself; yet, as days passed on, she could not repress a 
sigh that her own lored one tarried so long. Could it be 
that at the very last hB had been stricken down ? The 
thought haunted her, dulling her very heart, and throwing 
a deep shade of sadness upon her countenance, which even 
her participation in the contentment of La Gaerita could 
not banish. 

Bat, like ma^c, it flew when, at the close of the last day 
in April, a horseman galloped up the road, and Fabean 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming : '^ Thornton at last !" 

She could not restrain herself; she ran down the garden 
path and met him at the gate. He sprang from his horse 
and clasped her in his arms. That moment was one of 
sacred joy. When it had passed, and he had leisure to 
think of another than Adela, he recognized Fabean. 

"How in the world came you here?" he cried, in 
amazement ; " what business have you away from your 
regiment ? No one could tell me where you had vanished 
to ; and now to think of you being here." 

" I will show you just cause for it presently," returned 
Fabean gayly, as Thornton asked for the slave Rita. 

To his intense astonishment he was led into the presence 
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of the long-lost Mrs. DeGrey. His ecstasy knew no 
bounds. He could find no words in which to express his 
joy and gratitude ; and, after vainly attempting to declare 
both, he turned to Miss Holme? and exclaimed, reproach- 
fully :— 

"Why did you not tell me, Adela? Why did you 
allow me to remain in ignorance of so important a mat- 
ter?" 

" I will tell you when you have leisure to hear," inter- 
posed Fabean, gently pushing him from the room, whence 
he was followed by Adela, looking somewhat downcast at 
his hasty speech — seeing which, Thornton applied himself 
to the pleasant task of bringing smiles to the face he had 
clouded. 

It was no difficult task. " She is an angel I" he enthu- 
siastically exclaimed to Fabean, as they paced the garden- 
path together late in the evening, smoking their cigars and 
inhaling the perfumes of the fresh May-flowers. " She is 
an angel worth waiting for another five years. Thank 
God, it need not be so many months ! But, Fabean, how 
came you to meet Claude Leveredge ? And is it true that 
he gave you the information which led you to seek your 
sister here ?" 

** It is, indeed, true,'' replied Fabean ; " I had not been 
in Richmond four hours, when a colored man came up to 
me and handed me a note, saying his master had ordered 
him to find the — Colored Regiment, and deliver the note 
to the colonel It was addressed to me, and, to my sur- 
prise, contained a most urgent request that I would visit 
Claude Leveredge, who was lying at the point of death. 

" I lost no time in obeying the summons, and early in 
the evening repaired to the house designated in the note. 
It was a small, but; handsome, villa, situated on the out- 
skirts of the city, and, by its neglected appearance, gave 
evidences of the riotous days that had been passed within 
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it I found Leveredge there, attended by a single ser- 
yant — ^the one who had accosted me. The rest, upon the 
entrance of our troops, had left him, to livo or die, as the 
Lord willed. 

^'Leslie, I never saw a man so much altered as was 
Claude Leveredge. You know he was, when we knew 
him so well, a man of most commanding appearance— one 
to command the admiration of women, and the envj of 
men. How can I describe to you to what he was abased ? 
He lay upon his bed, bloated and stiipified with brandy, 
the fumes of which filled the close apartment — suffering 
agonies from a wound in his right shoulder — insufficient 
in itself to cause death, but the pain of which was con- 
stantly aggravated by his frequent bursts of passion and 
use of stimulants. 

^^ He raised himself upon his left arm when I was an- 
nounced, and looked at me with a fixed stare. I approached 
and ofiered my hand. He took no notice of it, but sank 
back upon the pillow, still regarding me with that awful 
stare. Supposing that his mind was wandering, and that 
he did not know me, I called him by name, and said : ' Do 
you not know me ? I am Fabeiin DeCuba — ^for whom you 
sent to-day.' 

^' *• I know it,' he said ; ^ though you have changed much. 
You are bronzed by exposure, and look grave ; firom grie^ 
perhaps ?' 

'^ I made no reply, and he presently continued : ^ I sent 
for yon, Fabean, to make a oonfession. Only to think 
that of Claude Leveredge 1 But he's dying now, you know. 
All men do strange things then.' 

'^ I shuddered to hear the laugh with which he ended. 
I thought him delirious, and was relieved when he said : — 

^^ *' First tell me how the city looks, and how your men 
are enjoying their long-sought triumph.' 

^^ I complied, giving him the information be desired in 
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as few words as possible. He grew excited toward the 
close, and exclaimed, through his set teeth : — 

* Woe to the conqueror t 
Our limbs shall be as cold as theirs, 
Of whom his sword bereft ns, 

E^er we forget the deep arrears 
Of vengeance they have left as. 

Woe to the eonqneror I* 

•* * Tom Moore, in these lines, breathed the very spirit 
of the South, Fabean !' 

" It was terrible to me, Thornton, to hear that dying 
man qaote the fanciful words of another, when he had 
scarcely breath enough left to breathe a last farewell. I 
think he must have seen something of that feeling in my 
face, for he said, abruptly : — 

" ' Why do you let me waste my time on such nonsense ? 
Why don't you ask me why I sent for you ?' 

" * I do so now,' I said, wondering greatly what reason 
he could have had, for, strangely enough, no suspicion of 
the truth entered my mind. It seems incomprehensible 
now that we never guessed that he knew of her where- 
abouts. I did, indeed, suppose that his words would relate 
to his early love for La Guerita ; but that she lived — that 
he knew her hiding-place — ^I never for a moment conjec- 
tured. I had believed her dead, and could not harbor for 
one instant such a thought. 

" It was some moments before I could believe it true, 
even after the dying man had told me alL He thought me 
overwhelmed with shame ; but I was not — I was not. All 
the dreams I had cherished that instant took flight forever ; 
though I felt my self an alien to all the world, yet, with all, 
it was not shame that caused me to drop into a chair and 
cry : * O, God ! O, God !' 

"I saw it all — all my sister had suffered — all she was 
suffering still My darling, my beautiful sister. Ob, it 
was terrible — teirible I 
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" He gave me a little time to grow calmer, and then 
told me where she could be found, if she still lived. 

" If she still lived ! Oh, how terrible was the thought 
that she should die alone, in her shackles — even before I 
could behold her, and through that man, too, as her hus- 
band had before her; for he said boldly, that when lie 
found her she was sane, and eager to return to her home 
and friends, and that he had kept her four years in slavery 
because he loved her. 

*' Because he loved her I I almost forgot he was dying,, 
and might have cursed him, but I. suddenly remembered 
that my sister's child was in his possession, and demanded 
whether he was in the house. 

" ' No, no,' he answered ; * anticipating the evacuation of 
Richmond, I sent him to Raleigh for safety. You will 
find him there, at the house of Mr. R .' 

" He then gave me the necessary directions for finding 
him, and said, in conclusion : — 

'' * The poor child loves me ; he begged me not to send 
him away. Ah, if I could have foreseen this I could not 
have parted with him. Yet, perhaps, it is better as it is. 
I should not like the only creature that loves me to see me 
die like this.' 

" It was wonderful to see how his countenance softened 
when he spoke of that child. Tears gathered in his eyes 
and rolled slowly over his cheeks. He was too weak to 
raise his had to wipe them away, or perhaps even to be 
conscious of them. 

" ' Ah, yes,' he murmured, * that poor child will mourn 
for me. He, at least, believes me good and noble, and 
loves me. Ah, I have deserved but little love through my 
life, and, alas, have had but little !' 

*' There was something in these few words, spoken in a 
tone of deepest melancholy, that subdued all my anger. I 
knew by the gaze the dying man cast upon me that he 
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craved my forgiveness, and yet, even in that solemn hour, 
he was too proud to ask it. I could not speak, though I 
would gladly have done so, as I saw the expression of 
despair that settled upon his face. He hoarsely called for 
brandy, and though I found voice to beg him not to take 
it, it was in vain. The servant handed him some, and he 
quaffed it eagerly, as if he sought oblivion in the draught — 
and I quickly saw that death, if not oblivion, was drawing 
near. He sank into a stupor, in which he remained for an 
hour or more. I feared he would die in it, and the idea so 
horrified me that I forced between his lips a restorative 
the doctor had left on his last visit. 

'^ Afler a time he opened his eyes and looked at me, but 
the glaze of death was over them. Scarcely knowing what 
I did, I muttered a prayer, such as we have often breathed 
over a dying comrade. I think even in his extremity it 
was a comfort for him to know that a fellow-creature stood* 
near, who took interest enough in him to utter a prayer 
for his passing soul. I took his hand in mine ; I think, I 
hope he took it as a sign of forgiveness, for he pressed it 
gently. 

''A few moments afterward his lips moved, and he 
looked at me eagerly, oh, so eagerly, as if beseeching me 
to hear what he had to say. Alas, I could not It may 
have been nothing of moment, yet I cannot think he 
he would have striven with such mighty ardor to utter 
trivialities. 

" He lay in comparative quietness, yet in terrible agony, 
until about three in the morning. All that time I knew he 
was dying, and could not leave him, though I was impera- 
tively needed elsewhere. Then he began to toss wildly 
from side to side, uttering, in constant succession, the 
most unearthly groans. Never, never heard I such before. 
The memory of them haunts me even now. 

'^ In the midst of his terrible agony the power of speech 
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suddenly returned to him. *Ob, find her!' he cried. 
* Adela I' 

** Then be fixed his eyes upon me wildly, and moaned : 
' Oh, my rained life I My — ^lost — soul !' 

^' These were his last words, spoken with his last breath. 
When they ended, I stood beside a corpse. 

'* Why, Thornton, you are shivering I Is it with cold, 
or with horror of my tale ? I need not tell you much 
more. I saw him buried next evening, and an hour after- 
ward started in quest of my sister. I found Harold at 
Raleigh, sad and lonely enough, poor fellow. He fell into 
a perfect paroxysm of grief when I told him of the death 
of Mr. Leveredge, and was only comforted when Holmsford 
was reached, and he gained the arms of his mother.^' 

*' God bless her I" ejaculated Thornton, fervently. " She 
deserves the love of her child if a mother ever did. Yet 
it is a wonder to me that in the company and under the 
influence of Claude Leveredge, Harold cherished his 
affection." 

^* Leveredge encouraged him to do so," replied Fabean, 
" for by means of it he hoped to gain that power over La 
Guerita which his own love could never give. But enough 
of that Thank God, her trials are past— she is free, and 
though now so frail and wan, I earnestly pray that in her 
own peaceful home she will find strength and contentment" 

^' She must be removed thither as quickly as possible," 
said Thornton ; '^ she will never regain her strength amid 
these scenes, where her life of slavery must be ever b^ore 
her." 

^' And you, I hope," said Fabean, shaking his friend's 
hand warmly, ** will bear hence the bride you have waited 
for so long, and I shall be spared from hearing longer your 
loveloiTi woes.^' 

" For shame," said Thornton, good-humoredly, " I had 
no idea you were laughing in your sleeve all this timid yini 
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have pretended to condole with me. I wish you would 
give me a chance to pay you in your own coin, Fabean. 
Do you never mean to fall in love ? It is a duty that you 
owe society." 

" I have other duties," said Fabean, gravely. '* Hence- 
forth I shall devote my life to my mother's race. Poor, 
blind people, they need guides, and I will be one to them." 

Thornton pressed his hand, and they walked together 
for some moments silently. 

'* I was going to tell you of our marriage," said Thornton, 
at length. ** I entreated the dear girl to marry me this 
very day, but she said she could not wed and part from 
me so soon, and you know it is impossible for me to leave 
^7 regiment at present, and I declare it seems equally 
impossible for me to leave her. But I see clearly that I 
must do so, and Adela Holmes will be safer under the 
protection of Curtis and his men than Mrs. Leslie, the wife 
of a Union soldier. So I must even yield to my fate with 
the best grace possible, and pray that I may soon ' be a dis- 
banded volunteer.' Then, ah then, we will take our loved 
ones home." 



CHAPTER XL. 

''After long storms and tempests oTerblonne, 
The snn at lenfi^th his Joyons fiice doth cleare ; 
So when as fortane all her spight hath showne. 
Some blissftil honres at last mast needs appeare.^ 

The next day Thornton Leslie left for Richmond, ac- 
companied by Fabean DeCuba, but within a month both 
returned. Was there ever such a June? Thornton de- 
clared thei'e never had been to him, and Adela, too, 
blushingly confessed that it seemed sweeter than all that 
had passed since the cloudless days of her childhood. 
They were to be married on the morrow, and to leave 
immediately for the North, and they could not go without 
visiting the scenes of their former peril, and together they 
walked to the spot where once had stood the home of 
Asenith Bray. 

The air was full of fragrance and summer sounds. They 
listened with new pleasure to the carols of the birds among 
the trees, and to the distant murmuring of 

" The busy beck, that still woald mn 

And fhll, and falter its refrain ; 

And panse, and shimmer in the son, 
And fall again/^ 

Often they left the beaten road to enter the woods, 
crushing beneath their feet the odorous pine straw, or 
stopping to gather clusters of wild roses or yellow jasmine, 
that hung in rich festoons from many a tree. 

*' We shall not reach our destination to-day if we loiter 
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SO long upon the road," said Ade!a, at last. " I am sur- 
prised, Thornton, after all the marching you have done, 
that you prove yourself such a laggard." 

" This air is balmy enough to make any man lazy," he 
answered. " Did you ever breathe any so clear and pure 
before? And it is so laden with sunbeams, too! Ah, 
stand where you are. It is beautiful to see the glory of 
Heaven thus shimmering down upon you. You should 
always stand in the sunbeams, my darling — ^your golden 
hair forms a halo around your sweet face, and your eyes 
shine like the blue depths of some wood-fringed lake." 

Adela laughed and blushed at his impassioned words, 
and the radiant light of pleasure they cast over her made 
her appear, to her lover's eyes, a thousand times more 
charming than before. She looked so youthful as she stood 
there, although dressed in mourning, that Thornton Leslie 
could scarce believe that five years had passed since he had 
won the first blushing confession of her love, and that, 
instead of nineteen, her life marked twenty-four years. 

He told her so, remembering, too, how wan, and indeed 
how old she looked when he parted from her at Asenith's 
door, and with a thrill of gratified love, he knew that his 
coming had worked the change. 

" My precious love," he thought, " if I can prevent it — 
and what cannot a husband's love prevent? — ^your eyes 
shall never more be dimmed with tears, or your dear lips 
grow white with fear or pain. Heaven knows it was my 
deepest agony, even in that time of suffering, to witness 
how she suffered, too." 

They spoke together of that time when they stood by 
Asenith's house, and looked around upon the quaint garden, 
now more than ever over-grown with herbs and flowers, 
which the rank weeds were vainly striving to overtop. 
Thornton thought of the time he had tottered up the nar- 
row path, now almost overgrown with grass, leaning upon 
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the arm of his unknown deliverer, and remembered what 
a tide of joy had rushed over him as he was received in 
the arms of his beloved under the humble roof now fallen 
forever. 

His heart swelled with pain when he thoaght that he 
had been, perhaps, the cause of the affliction that had come 
upon Asenith. 

'* Ah, I would rather have died in prison," he thought, 
^^ than to have bereft that good woman of her home, and 
to have sent her forth to die of grief amongst strangers." 

But Adela comforted him by relating again how peace- 
fully she had passed away, and they gathered some of the 
choicest flowers from the garden, and carried them to 
Holmsford to scatter upon her grave. 

" If there are saints in Heaven she is one,*^ said Thom^ 
ton, as he knelt upon the turf and planted tufls of violets 
above the mound. " Well, well, perhaps it is well she 
passed from earth before this time, for it would have 
broken her heart to see the changes that have already been 
Wrought, and those which still must come." 

'' Yes," answered Adela, ^' for she took a mother's inter- 
est in all these ruined and scattered families. But over one 
thing she would have rejoiced." 

" Our marriage ?" 

" Yes, and La iGruerita^s freedom." 

'* Ah, yes ; th^ very angels must rejoice over that. Adela 
it makes me feel keenly the frailty of poor human nature 
when I think of her madness. She was such a lovely girl, 
so queenly and devoted a wife, such a tender mother, j^nd 
even after her deep degradation of self^nslavement^ there 
are few women so sweet and noble upon this earth; yet 
I fear she is gradually fading from it." 

'^ No, no," answered Miss Holmes, ^' that cannot be. She 
is growing strong again — she even leaves her room some- 
times. She will live. Her soul is calm, and if not happy, 
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she is at least, content, and contentment is the surest medi* 
cine for such sickness as hers." 

** Perhaps you are right," said Thornton. " We men 
shudder if a woman we love grows pale, and I cannot but 
regard La Gnei-ita with love and admiration akin to that 
I hold for you." 

^^ I am not jealous," said Adela, with a smile ^' and again 
I say that she will live. She is naturally a strong woman, 
Thornton. Her life for the past four years has proved that. 
She was dying of a breaking heart when her child was 
restored to her, and now that her sorrows are overpast, I 
believe as well as pray that she will live to know the hal- 
lowed bliss that follows pain." 

They left the burial-place and hastened to the house, to 
think of other things almost as solemn — ^those relating to 
the bridal. 

Never rose a brighter sun than that which gilded the 
tops of the pine trees on the following morn. La Gue- 
rita arose early, for the first time in months, and, with the 
aid of the willing servants, decked the house with flowers. 
It was a gala day on the plantation. The negroes, who 
had wandered off in their first days of freedom, had all 
returned to witness the marriage of their beloved Miss 
Adela. Roxy was especially joyous and triumphant, for 
of late she, too, had had her little dream of love, which 
promised now an unclouded future. Aunt Matilda^ alone 
seemed discontented. She wandered from room to room, 
surveying the different arrangements for the wedding, 
declaring " every thing was going to wreck and ruin," and 
facetiously offering to sacrifice even Dixie to grace the 
marriage feast. 

Thornton Leslie had in some way regained possession of 
the suit of regimentals which Asenith Bray had buried 
years before, but with her usual foresight had so carefully 
incased that they were as fresh as ever. Adela smiled as 
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she recognized them, while he gazed delightedly upon her, 
as, in her simple muslin dress and wreath of white jasmine, 
she entered the room, leaning upou the arm of Fahean 
DeCuba. 

The ceremony was performed at eleven o'clock by the 
chaplain of Thornton's regiment, and was witnessed only 
by the members of the family and the servants. 

Mrs. Holmes was, as usual exceedingly tearful upon the 
occasion, and Minna, for some cause unknown, but seem- 
ingly incidental to young ladies at such a time, quite 
shocked her brother by sobbing aloud, and induced Miss 
Matilda to ask sharply if she was already crying because 
she was not married too. 

Meanwhile the wedded pair were receiving the congrat- 
ulations of all present, and were almost overwhelmed by 
those of the rejoicing negroes, when the notes of a magni- 
ficent band were heard upon the lawn. 

" It is the band of my own regiment," cried Thornton, 
in delight. " Ah, Mr. Reeves, I owe this to you.'* 

The doors of the house were quickly thrown open, and 
Thornton led his bride out, followed by the whole party. 
A deafening cheer rent the air as they appeared, which 
was followed by congratulations from the members of the 
band, and Captain Curtis and his men. Thoi*nton thanked 
them in a few expressive words, for with delight he beheld 
in the unexpected appearance of the band the good will 
and affection with which he was regarded by those he had 
so often led into battle, by whose beds of sickness he had 
stood, and over whose dead comrades he had so often 
prayed. 

After a luncheon, the wedded pair, accompanied by 
Fabean DeCuba, his sister and her son, left; Holmsford, and 
turned their faces to the North. 

Adela felt some natural sorrow at leaving the home of 
her childhood, her mother, and her brother and sister, bat 
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the tears were soon driven away by the smiles of her hus- 
band. 

Though it was not grief that oppressed her, it was long 
before La Guerita could cast off the painful thoughts that 
clouded her mind, as the carriage in which she was seated 
followed that of the bride and groom from the home where 
she had known so much sorrow and so little joy. She 
thought of the time when she had first entered it. The 
house was whiter then, the gardens more luxuriant, yet a 
glamor seemed to rest over them, which was all gone as, 
with lingering gaze, she marked each favorite spot, hal- 
lowed to her — some by pain, a few — a very few — ^by 

joy. 

When they reached the cross roads at which she had 
alighted on the ever-memorable day of Thornton's escape, 
she would gladly have hastened from the renewed expres- 
sions of gratitude he poured upon her, as his wife pointed 
out the path she had taken. It was indeed joy to her to 
meet her biother's approving glance, and to hear his softly 
spoken words : — 

"That deed blessed your servitude, and should make 
the memory of your darkest days endurable." 

Upon entering the town of M they drove imme- 
diately to the depot. The whole party, from, however, 
widely different motives, wished to avoid meeting acquaint- 
ances, but scarcely had they left the carriages when Mr. 
Gordon approached, greeting warmly, yet with a subdued 
air, his " dear Miss Adela." 

She received and returned his greetings, and then intro- 
duced " Colonel Leslie," adding, in a lower tone, " my 
husband." 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed the lawyer, in tones of 

genuine surprise. Why, I supposed . But never 

mind; times have changed. I wish you much joy, I'm 



sure." 
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The last sentence was uttered in a lugubrious 70ice, 
strikingly adverse to the sentiment expressed. 

" How is Mrs. Gordon ?" asked Adela, " and Lillie and 
Katie. All well, I hope." 

" Yes ; but ladies can't be ladies now-a-days — ^they have 
to be well and strong. I left them cooking the dinner. 
Just to think after all that I have said and done in their 
behalf, not one of my former slaves will remain with me. 
But I forgot, it makes no difference if the wretched crea- 
tures do betray all the latent laziness and ingratitude of 
their race. You are on your way North, I presume." 

" Yes, Mr. Gordon, with our dear friends, Mrs. DeGrey, 
and her brother and son. Colonel DeCuba, allow me to 
introduce Mr. Gordon." 

Adela afterwards laughed heartily over the expression 
of rage and dismay that passed over the lawyer's face 
when called upon to respond to this introduction. He did 
so, however, gracefully enough, tuniing to La Guerita 
with the remark : — 

" This must be a sad time for you, Rita." 

" Mrs. DeGrey," interrupted Fabean, frowning." 

" Oh, indeed ; I beg pardon, but I have been accustomed 
to the name of Rita. Ah, as I said before, this must be a 
sad time for you ; but you must remember that you have 
still a refuge in Cuba. How many of you poor creatures, 
so suddenly bereft of protection, will be happy to seek it 
there ?" 

Fabean's eyes flashed, and the muscles of his arm con- 
tracted with a sudden impulse to knock the audacious 
speaker to the earth. He restrained himself, however, and 
merely said : '' He who dares insult Mrs. DeGrey will find, 
to his cost, that she has both a home and a protector in a 
free land." 

" La Guerita, the cars are waiting," said Mrs. Leslie, 
turning from Mr. Gordon with a distant bow. She was 
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almost sorry afterward that she had thus punished his 
insult, when she saw how deeply humiliated he was by 
her coldness and scorn. 

In a few seconds the last whistle sounded, and the train 
moved slowly onward. La Guerita looked back upon the 
town, and remembered how she had first gazed upon it 
through the gloom of a summer night, long years before. 
Its lights wore to her then an unearthly, spectral glare. It 
was, she knew, but the result of her distempered fancy ; 
yet she wondered if the awful terror that fell then upon 
her heart was not sent to warn her back from the fate 
toward which she was hastening. She shuddered when 
she thought of it, and involuntarily turned toward her 
brother, whose arm instantly encircled her. She lowered 
her head and thanked God for his merciful kindness 
toward her. 

She had entered that town mad, cursing God, and almost 
denying His existence ; she left it meekly, blessing Him 
who had chastened her, and filled with the " peace that 
passeth all understanding." 

These reflections, painful though they were, melted 
her to tears, and, feeling a strange and sweet reliance 
on Him who so fondly supported her, she wept long 
and silently such tears as follow pain and hallow its 
memory. 

A blessed calm possessed her soul as she shed those 
lightly flowing tears. The voices of the bride and groom 
floated toward her, filling her with content, sweet and per- 
fect, though they brought to her the remembrance of the 
time when she, too, was a bride, and listened to such words 
of love. 

" Though my husband can never be forgot," she mused, 
" there are voice* that have the tone of his. Ah, my boy — 
my beautiful boy I I will live for thee, and for the help- 
less and down-trodden of my race I" 



CHAPTER XLL 

•*8o word by word, and line by line. 

The dead man touched me from the past, 
And all at once it seemed at last 
His living soal was flashed on mine." 

Tbnntson^b "Ik Msxobiam.'" 

Although La Guerita was most anxious to reach her 
home, travoh'ng fatigued her so greatly that the party were, 
on her account, obliged to remain a short time in Norfolk. 
Upon the second day, as Mrs. Leslie wns sitting a'one in 
her private parlor, her husband entered and said : — 

" Where is Mrs. DeGrey ?" 

" In her room," she replied : " I have just persuaded her 
to lie down for a few hours. Bat what do you wish with 
herr 

" Nothing in particular, my love. Perhaps, after all, it 
is just as well she should not know. Fabean found her 
hopeful son a few minutes ago in one of the rooms down 
stairs, watching, with entranced interest and offering to bet 
on a game of faro." 

« Is it possible ?" 

" Yes ; and exceedingly angry he was when Fabean first 
asked, and then commanded him to leave the room. He 
declared at first that he would not, and that his uncle had 
no right to speak to him in such a manner, and that he was 
doing no wrong ; that his ' dear Mr. Leveredge' had taught 
him to play faro, and that he should do so when he pleased." 

"That is really shocking I** exclaimed Mrs. Leslie; "I 
had perceived that the boy was changed, but I had no idea 
of such things as that." 
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" Of course, you had not, my love ; but Fabean and I 
have both been troubled about him. You must remember 
the child was for months among a set of roystering men, 
who would have no scruples in teaching him every vice. If 
there is any good left in the boy, it is all owing to his deep 
love for his mother." 

" Poor soul, she has a hard task to perform to eradicate 
from the child's heart the evil planted there by my mis- 
guided cousin," sighed Adela. '* Where is Harold now, 
Thornton?" 

" With Fabean, who is endeavoring to reason the matter 
with him." 

" His uncle is almost a stranger to him," said Adela, with 
hesitation ; '* perhaps if I were to speak to him it would 
have more effect. Ask Fabean if he may come to me, 
Thornton." 

" Certainly !" he answered, leaving the room, into which, 
a few minutes later, Harold entered, looking so sullen and 
defiant that Adela's heart sank within her. But she knew 
his nature, and talking to him kindly, yet firmly, showed 
him the evil into which he was straying. 

" Mr. Leveredge used to do it," he said. 

" That may be," she replied ; " but what may be proper 
for a man, is not for a boy like you. It is not right, Harold, 
even if Mr. Leveredge allowed you to do it." 

*' I don't want you to say any thing against Mr. Lever- 
edge," he exclaimed, passionately, bursting into tears. 

Not for worlds would she have darkened the memory of 
her cousin in that young mind ; she knew it would grow 
hateful far too soon, and so she turned from the discussion 
of him to bid him remember that his uncle was then his 
guardian, and must be obeyed. 

" If you don't want me to play cards again, I won't," he 
said; "but I don't see what right Uncle Fabeau has to 
order me around; I am not a slave now 1" 
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But the memory that he had been accoanterl one rankled 
already in his heart. Mrs. Leslie knew not what more to 
say to him, and was gazing upon him sadly, when the door, 
which had been thoughtlessly left ajar, was pushed slowly 
open, and a boy, apparently four or five years of age, 
peeped slyly in. Mrs. Leslie looked at the child, and gently 
bade him enter. She was irresistibly attracted by the 
beauty of his face ; there was, also, she thought, something 
very fimiiliar in its appearance. Yet she could not remem- 
ber where she had seen it before. She spoke to him again, 
and he slowly drew nearer her — timidly, yet with an air 
that showed he was used to receiving and well pleased with 
the attention of stransrers. 

She was still gazing npon the dark-eyed boy, with mo- 
mentarily increa^ng interest, when her husband entered 
the room, and glancing at the child, exclaimed, hurriedly: 
" Who is that ? What is his name ?" 

" I do not know," replied Adela, and, turning to the 
child, asked his name. 

At that instant a female voice called : " Claude ! Claude !" 
and the child bounded away, exclaiming: "Mamma I" 

"Claude!" The name both had had in their thoughts. 
Thornton stood for a moment in deep thought, and then 
hurried from the room. 

It was an hour or more before he returned. Harold 
had gone to his uncle^s room, and his place was supplied 
by his mother, who was conversing cheerfully with Mrs. 
Leslie. 

Colonel Leslie looked flushed and excited, and paused, 
irresolutely, when he saw La Guerita; then muttering: 
" It will be as well," said : — 

" I have just heard a strange tale, Adela, from the mother 
of that child." 

*' Indeed ! what was it ?" 

** It relates to your cousin, Claude Leveredge." 
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" I suspected that," she answered. " Do tell me Thorn- 
ton, what it is." 

" She claims to be his wife." 

La Guerita turned deadly pale, while Mrs. Leslie ex- 
claimed, excitedly : — 

" Oh, that cannot be true ! My cousin was never mar- 
ried. Yet there were rumors of it years ago ; yet it can- 
not be true." 

Thornton shrugged his shoulders, and, turning to La 
Guerita, said : — 

" Will it be too great a trial to you to hear the simple 
tale the lady has just told me. If Adela approves, I pro- 
pose to invite her into this room, and give her an oppor- 
tunity of offering proofs that her claims are just." 

" I should be glad to hear all she can say," replied La 
Guenta, striving to conquer her emotion, and to regain the 
self-possession she had for a moment lost, and speaking in 
a tone that intimated her utter disbelief that the claimant 
could substantiate her words. 

*'Yes; let her come, by all means!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Leslie ; " one must listen to her, though I positively believe 
she will speak falsely. Why didn't she claim her rights 
when Claude was alive ?" 

" She shall explain all that to you," returned her hus- 
band, hastening from the room. He met Fabean in the 
hall, and asked him to join the ladies. He did so, and 
found them sitting silently together — each wearing an 
expression of extreme perplexity. He had not time to ask 
of his sister the cause before Thornton entered, ushering in 
a lady, whom all involuntarily rose to meet, and whom 
both Mrs. Leslie and La Guerita, with surprise and emotion, 
recognized as the original of the portrait found by Mrs. 
Holmes among Claude Leveredge's effects, at the time of 
his supposed death. 

They were both so greatly embarrassed that it was with 
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ilifficulty thoy could command themselves sufficiently to 
acknowleili^e with composure the introduction of Mrs. 
Chiude Leveredge. 

She was quite young ; certainly not more than twenty- 
two or three. She wouM, indeed, h.ive readily pa^^sed for 
less even than that, though her fair face was shadowed by 
an expression of melancholy, which deepened around hci* 
small, rosv mouth, and in her larsre blue eves. She was 
small and slender, of most graceful form, and distinguished 
by an air of dignity that commanded, at once, admiration and 
respect 

A deep flush dyed her cheeks for an instant, as she 
replied, in a slightly foreign accent, to the salutation of 
Mrs. Leslie, "Mr. Lcveredge's cousin." Then she sank 
gracefully into a low chair, and passing one hand lightly 
over her brow and across the bandeaux of luxuriant blonde 
hair that graced her head, turned toward Colonel Leslie, 
as if awaiting his pleasure. 

With a pang. La Guerita noticed upon her hand a ring 
Claude Leveredge hatl been wont to wear long years 
before. Mrs. Leslie saw it too, and with heightened color 
listened to her husband, as he said : — 

" Madam, these ladies and the gentlemen present, are 
relatives of the late Colonel Leveredge, and will be greatly 
interested in any communication you may make concerning 
him. 

" Ah, sir, I will but tell them the truth," she responded, 
earnestly ; *' I scarcely think I could have revealed even 
that if you had told me at the first that my husband was 
dead.'' 

She spoke in tremulous tones, faltering a little at the 
long words, and pronouncing them all, though with cor- 
rectness and delicacy, in such a manner as to show they 
were strange to her tongue. 

"Pray do not hesitate to repeat your sad tale," said 
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Colonel Leslie, reassuringly ; " it will be received with due 
consideration both to yourself and to the memory of 
Colonel Leveredge." 

" I wish it to be," she answered. " Ah, gladly would I 
pra'se rather than blame my husband, if I could do so." 

"Mrs. DeGrey," said Colonel Leslie, turning toward 
La Guerita, " you are looking excessively fatigued. Pray 
lie down on the sofa. Thoi-nton, there is a fan on that 
table." 

La Guerita gladly obeyed Colonel Leslie's request, for 
she felt quite overpowered by the presence of that fnir 
young creature who called herself Claude Leveredge's 
wife. Fabean seated himself beside her, and all, with tlie 
deepest interest, listened to the tale of the young stianger. 

She began it very simply, without hesitation, or preface, 
either of word or sigh : — 

" My maiden name was Adel^ Roquencourt ; my parents 
died when I was an infant, and left me penniless, to the 
care of an aunt — Madame Dujunois. She was a childless 
widow, and bestowed all the wealth of her affection upon 
me. But deeply as she loved me, I knew it was more for 
my beauty and cleverness than from any other motive; for 
she was exceedingly proud, and although quite wealthy, 
occupied but a medium station in society, which she hoped 
to raise by my marriage with a noble. She often said I 
was beautiful enough to win any heart, and liberally 
bestowed upon me an education that would adorn a 
countess. I was exceedingly vain of my beauty, which I 
imagined of the most dazzling type, because, at an early 
age, I was named the belle of St. Croix — the village in 
which I lived. I aspired most eagerly to reach the honors 
my aunt prophesied for me, and as an important step 
toward them applied myself to study with a devotion 
which other girls, as frivolous as myself, would naturally 
have given to flirtations with rustic swains. For that 

18* 
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reason, I speak so readily to you in your native tongue, 
for at the age of fifteen I was well versed in English, as 
well as French literature ; I also played on the piano and 
guitar, and accompanied them with a voice of considerable 
power and sweetness ; beside which I was an adept at all 
species of embroidery and fancy work. 

" I tell you this that you may understand why I had 
many lovers, not only in my own station but above it. 
Among the latter, the most devoted, and the one which I 
favored most, was Monsieur DeLisIe. He was an elegant 
young man — a gentleman in the highest sense of the word 
— the owner of the finest estate within many miles. My 
aunt was well pleased at his attentions, and I encouraged 
thorn, feeling justly flattered by the preference he openly 
avowed. 

"I was walking near the village with him one evening, 
when I saw a gentleman loitering along the road, as if 
wandering there without any object unless perhaps it was 
to drive from his brow the cloud of care which rested upon 
it. I called the attention of my companion to him, and 
instantly, with an exclamation of pleasure he sprang for- 
ward and greeted him. 

" A few moments later, I was introduced to Monsieur 
Leveredge, whose gloomy face, unlighted then by a single 
smile, was expressive of a melancholy — ^it seemed to me a 
despair — that filled me with admiring pity, while I saw 
with a thrill of gratifie 1 pride, that, though in appearance 
the veriest misanthrope, he was not insensible to my 
charms, and from that moment the attractions of Monsieur 
DeLisle faded from my sight. 

*' Monsieur Leveredge remained in the village, at the 
house of Monsieur DeLisle, whose attentions I still endured 
that I might see his friend. I believe now that I dissimu- 
lated so well, that even Monsieur Leveredge, for some 
time, believed me totally indifferent to him, and, piqued at 
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my coldness, he pertinaciously sought my society, and paid 
me attentions, of which at last both my aunt and Monsieur 
DeLcslie demanded explanations. 

" Until then I am quite sure he had never thought of 
marriage ; even tlien he did not ask me of my aunt, who 
had indeed declared that she would never consent to my 
marriage with a heretic, but privately induced me to elope 
with him. 

*' We were married in Paiis, by Le Abbe Marchand, and 

X though I know now that, as I was not of nge, my aunt could 

have claimed me, she, on the contrary, disowned me, and 

declared her intention of leaving her wealth to the church. 

" Monsieur Leveredge installed me in fashionable apart- 
ments, and, for a time; I was perfectly happy. My love of 
dress was gratified by the rich presents my husbaiid lav- 
ished upon tne, and my admiration satiated by the admira- 
tion of his numberless male acquaintances who visited us. 
I sometimes wished I had one friend of my own sex, but 
it seemed that women were rigidly excluded from om* cir- 
cle, and I was exceedingly offended and mortified when I 
discovered that my husband often attended the assemblies 
of high-born dames, while I was by them altogether ig- 
nored. But he laughed at my anger, and quickly dispelled 
it and my suspicions, and, on his continued attentions and 
those of his gay companions, I rested content. 

" So matters continued for nearly a year, when suddenly 
we were compelled to leave our elegant apartments for 
others far more retired. My husband had lately lost vast 
sums at the gaming-table, and my jewels were sold to pay 
these debts of honor, while, in actual penur}'^, we awaited 
remittances from America. Never shall I forget those 
gloomy days. My husband seemed plunged into the 
depths of melancholy. For a time I attributed it wholly to 
the lack of that excitement in which we had constantly 
Uyed^ bijt at length I 4iscovere4 that though that was 
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doubtless the imniedi ite cause, the more powerful one lay 
farther in the past, for then I discovered that my husband 
cared nothit^g for me, that he madly loved one whom lie 
had wronged even unto death. 

" Once in his sleep I heard him mutter a doubt whether she 
was really dead, and from that time my peace of mind fled. 

" The remittances from America came ; we returned once 
more to our life of excitement, but I abhorred it. My 
husband won immonse sums at the gaming-table; every 
thing that he touched appeared to turn into gt)ld. We 
lived in the greatest magnificence, but I was deeply jiii- 
happy, for ray husband seemed like one demented, and I 
knew him to be the victim of passion and remorse. 

"At last he su<ldenly declared his intention of leaving 
me at Paris, and visiting for a few months his native land. 
I was filled with despair, for at that time my fondest hopes 
were to be realized — I was about to become a mother, and 
I believed our child would bind him to me. 

"Let me tell you the rest quickly." She panted for 
breath, and grew pale, as if it were almost impossible for 
her to speak at all. 

"My entreaties were in vain. He placed me in more 
retired apartments, gave me a sum of money, assuring me 
that bis friend, Monsieur Dacre would look after my wel- 
fare, and that he would shortly return. With that I was 
obliged to feign contentment, though my heart was burst- 
ing with anguish and distrust when he left me. 

*' A month afterward my boy was born. Monsieur Dacre 
was very kind to me. He visited me every day, and 
brought me fresh flowers and fruits when I could enjoy 
them, but he never mentioned my husband, though I asked 
for him repeatedly. 

"At last I was quite well, and then one day— wo?* 
Dleu^ I shall never forget it — he told me Monsieur Lever- 
edge had left me forever. 
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" Oh, they were cruel, cruel words. I could not believe 
them. I demanded proof, and it was given me. Oh, I 
cannot tell you what he said, Sante Vierge, it was too vile I 
But he made me understand that Claude had never owned 
me as his wife— that I had never been imagined to be 
such by any one who had visited us. 

" I understood all then ; why I had been made mistress 
of that gambling-haunt. Alas, before I had been too 
young and innocent to know he would never have taken 
his wife there ; why I had been excluded from all female 
society, and why I had been deserted. 

" First came anguish, and then shame. I was daily 
insulted by Monsieur Dacre and such as he. All laughed 
to scorn my protestations that I was Claude Leveredge's 
wife — that our hoy was our legitimate child. 

*' I escaped from them ; I can scarcely tell how. 
But though my husband had branded me as the vilest 
thing on earth, he had not left me quite destitute, or, 
Heaven knows, only death could have saved me from 
becoming so. 

" I swore that I would prove the truth of my assertions, 
and although the priest who married us was dead, the 
record still existed and I found two living witnesses. 
They tell me my marriage is worth nothing in law— that 
I was under age, and Claude Leveredge a foreigner and 
heretic. But that is nothing to me; it vindicated my 
honor — it saved my child from shame. I was triumphant 
in France ; I dared aspire to be so in America also. With 
the little money I had, I came to this country ; it was in- 
volved in war ; my object was delayed. I could not reach 
Claude Leveredge to force him to acknowledge me as h's 
wife." 

At that time Fabean DeCuba rose, and, approaching the 
speaker, held out his hand to her, saying, earnestly : — 

" I believe now that Claude Leveredge's last wish^ ful- 
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filled, that I have found 'Adela' — ^not his cousin, but hifl 
wife." 

The young lady burst into tears. 

Mrs. Leslie looked at her in painful indecision, and at 
Fabean, as if somewhat vexed at his officious recognition 
of the stranger's claims. 

The young Frenchwoman perceived it, and, striving to 
regain her self-possession, took from her pocket a packet of 
papers, saying : — 

*' I toiled for my bread in New York three long weary 
years, that I might force him to acknowledge the genuine- 
ness of .these documents. He is dead ! He has gone too 
far for either my hate or my love to reach him; but I have 
still my son to strive for." 

She opened the package and spread upon the table the 
records of her marriage and the birth of her son — ^both 
attested by well-known names. Tliere were also two letters 
from Claude Leveredge, beginning *' my dear wife," the 
genuineness of which — those who knew his peculiar calli- 
graphy — could not for a moment question. 

Mrs. Leslie looked over the papers one by one in silence, 
She believed in her heart that what she had heard was 
true, yet she was unwilling, by acknowledging it, to cast 
upon the memory of her cousin the infamy he merited. 

" Well, my love, what shall I tell her ?" asked Thornton 
in a low voice. 

"She must wait a little," she whispered; "I must talk 
over the matter with you. It is very, very distressing." 

She glanced at the stranger, and saw that she was over- 
come by her emotions, and was weeping bitterly. 

The sight conquered her ; her suspicious nature was 
vanquished, and, clasping the delicate hands of the young 
widow in her own, she caught her to her heart, and wept 
with her, exclaiming : — 

" My poor girl, I do believe you ! I do believe that you 
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were the wife of my cousin Claude before Heaven, that is 
enough for us, whatever the law may be." 

Thornton smiled, saying : " How like you, Adela, to 
rush from the extreme of doubt to that of certainty in an 
instant," while Madame Leveredge burst into hysterical 
tears, and rushed fiom the room. 

She soon returned, bearing her child in her arms. 

" Ah, Madame," she exclaimed, " my son is an outcast 
no longer! God bless you I God bless you !" 

Colonel Leslie interposed, and led the excited lady from 
the room, motioning his wife toward. La Guerita, for whom 
the scene had evidently been too much. 

" Oh, my brother! oh, Adela I" she cried, **I know she 
has spoken the truth. Her face has more than once risen 
between me and Claude Leveredge, and warned me back 
from him. Oh, had I yielded ! O, God, what an abject 
creature I should this day have been I" 

They soothed her as well as they were able, and at 
last succeeded in restoring some degree of composure to 
her excited mind. But from that day, all the faith she 
had ever felt in the purity of Claude Leveredge's love — the 
last dream of her life — passed from her, and she saw it as 
it had ever appeared to others, as vile, as damning, as it 
had been insatiate. 



CHAPTER XLm. 

** Were mj whole life to come one heap of troubles. 
The pl«asare of this moment would suffice 
And sweeten all my grief? with its remembrances.** 

Lmb. 

Fabban DeCuba and Colonel Leslie manifested the 
greatest interest in the case of the young Frenchwoman, 
and Afiela, rushing to the opposite of the dislike and 
suspicions she had entertained of her at first, evinced for 
her the kindliest sympathy, feeling as she had before done 
for La Guerita that it was her duty, by every means in her 
power, to make compensation for the distrust with which 
she had at first regarded her. To this end she wrote to her 
mother and to Mr. Gordon, expressing her entire belief in 
the tale the stranger would tell them, for she was in no 
wise debarred by the news of the death of Claude Lever- 
edge from declaring herself his wife, and proving the 
legitimacy of his child. In this she was most heartily 
supported by the Leslies, and also, though more quietly, by 
La Guerita and her brother, who felt but too keenly how 
necessary to the happiness of the boy was the recognition 
of his mother's claims. 

Mrs. Leveredge proceeded South on the following day, 
provided with full instructions how to act from Colonel 
Leslie, and from his wife with letters to all whom it was 
necessary she should meet, and on the same day the 
travelers North took the boat for New York. 

Two days later, just at sunset, they stood on the pier at 
Ellisville. It was almost im])Ossible for La Guerita to be- 
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lieve that so many years had passed since she left it. There 
were, she fancied, the same buildings, the same steamers 
discharging their freight or loading for the downward 
trip, the same little boats gliding down the stream pro- 
pelled by youthful rowers. There was the same row of 
carriages, the very vehicles seemed familiar, and the same 
motley crowd of hurrying men of business, loungers, 
venders of small wares and beggars, that had appeared to 
watch her so curiously when she left them five years before. 

She stood in a maze of bewildering thoughts, the Past 
and Present each striving for mastery. She was confusedly 
conscious that the Leslies bade her farewell, that Fabian 
placed her in a carriage, and that she was driven rapidly 
away. But it was not until they had left the streets of 
the busy little town that she recovered her self-command 
sufficiently to realize that her brother and son were seated 
before her, and that they were passing over the road to 
Enola. 

Enola — ^Alone ! Alas, she had prophesied her fate in 
naming her home. Home I Ah, that word. What a tide 
of emotions swept over her heart. She remembered the 
day she first entered it, and wondered if it was half as 
beautiful as then. Oh, no, it could not be. Her husband 
was then at her side — he who had ordered every beauty 
and perfected every charm. Now, the place so lovely 
then, knew no master. For years it had been deserted 
and neglected. Who would care to decorate for her 
coming — who would welcome her to it ? 

Then, for the first time, she wondered that Victor De- 
Grey had not been at the depot to meet her. The remem- 
brance stung her to the quick. Were, then, her fears yet 
to be realized ? Was she to be a stranger and an outcast 
among those who had once loved and honored her so 
greatly? 

Happily their progress was rapid, and her arrival at the 
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prates of Enola was too soon to allow a long continuance of 
tlic<o i^loomy thoughts. A thiill of genuine delight, for 
an instant unclouded by any thought of the j>ast, filled her 
heart. It was unchanged, beautiful, glorious! 

Harold uttered exclamations of delight as the carriage 
rolled over the smooth roads, and paused before the steps. 
In a moment La Guerita found herself standing upon 
them, bewildered by a thousand thoughts of pleasure and 
of pain, but above all rose that, that there was no one to 
welcome her. 

She felt a deadly chill at her heart. She staggered, and 
would have fallen, but at that moment the door was 
thrown open and, with a cry of delight, Victor DeGrey 
bounded down the steps, and, catching her in his arras, 
rushed tumultuously into the parlor, exclaiming : — 

" Thank God, mother, the wanderers are home again I" 

La Guerita in an instant saw why she had been so dis- 
appointed at the depot, and on her arrival at the door of 
Enola, the mother and son had intended to give her a 
quiet, heaitfelt welcome that would neither excite nor 
sadden her. It was well that their plan had failed, owing 
to the uncontrollable emotion of Victor on beholding the 
agitation and weakness of La Gueritti. The excitement 
attending her greeting was exactly what she needed to 
draw her thoughts from the past, and fix them npon the 
present. 

And, supported by it, she returned with delight the 
caresses of Victor and his mother. The latter, after a sin- 
gle embrace and a fei'vent " Welcome, my child," turned to 
Harold. 

She drew him toward her, and looked at him as if she 
could never turn her gaze elsewhere, then, catching him to 
her heart, lost all the haughty calmness that had sustained 
her in her greeting of La Guerita, and burst into a parox- 
ysm of joyous tears, exclaiming that she could bear to die 
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now that the Lord had permitted her to look once more 
upon the face of the boy — the child of her dearl son. 

La Guerita could with difficulty afterward remember 
how that evening passed, she had pictured to herself her 
arrival home a thousand times. 

She had believed that it would be joyful — yet, oh, how 
sad. How every room by its discolored walls, its moldy 
furniture, would cry out to her of her absence and neglect, 
and awaken bitter memories of the last lone hours she had 
passed among them. How different the reality. The 
walls were as spotless as the day she first beheld them, the 
funjiture was the same, and arranged as she best loved to 
see it. She could almost believe that the stand of flowers 
near the window was the same that Victor had placed 
there as a bridal gift. 

The memory of the dark days appeared as a dimly- 
remembered ^ream, while the first happy hours of her 
married life seemed actually present. She even in a ner- 
vous, excited way, turned every time the door opened, 
expecting to see her husband enter. She missed him all 
the evening, but not as one gone forever. He was absent, 
but would return. So it seemed during the happy houis 
she spent that night with Mrs. DeGrey and Victor ; later 
came the realization that his stay would be forever — that 
she was a widow, not a wife. 

But she was then better able to bear it, and though a 
deep tinge of sadness rested upon her heart, and clouded 
the beauty of her home, faith in a merciful God, and peace- 
ful reliance in the love of her friends, stood sentinels at 
the door of her heart, and barred the entrance of anguish 
and despair. 

Within her bosom, hope, crowned by love divine, sat 
enthroned, and every tear she shed sprang from that 
blessed source. Even when she stood above her husband's 
grave, and mourned his early fate, she wept as those whom 
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the Lord oomforteth, and left him to his long repose, not 
as onco, in the fury of despair, but in the hope of a blessed 
immortality in which she, after life's fitful fever, might 
share. 

She was happy. Ay, happier — more deeply, truly so— 
than in her most joyous days. 

Then she was joyous, as the birds are, because sunshine 
warmly slione upon her, and she did not dream it would 
ever fail. Now she was happy in that higher sense thai 
only souls can know that have battled with life's sorest 
sorrows and temptations, and through them have found 
God's truth and peace. 

It was a wonder to her friends how she took up the 
thread of her higher life so readily, when she had lost the 
clue so long. A stranger going into her home would 
never have guessed that the mind of the calm, graceful 
woman that so quietly presided there had ^ver been dis- 
tracted so cruelly, or that she had for years been a lowly 
slave — not even mistress in the lowly cabin in which she 
had been a stranger to the luxuries and refinements that 
she now looked upon indifferently, as if she regarded them 
as the common necessaries of life, which she could not even 
conceive the possibility of existing without. To Adela 
who had never beheld her in that home before, the sight 
was not simply strange, but a mystery — a perfect mys- 
tery — as she emphatically told her husband, one evening 
when they were returning home from a visit to Enola. 

" One would think that she had never known any other 
life," she said. "She sat in a low chair engaged upon 
some trifle of knitting work, which she said was to be 
developed into a present for me, and entertained her 
guests, calmly and gravely it is true, but as pleasantly, as 
if to hear and answer their light talk, and to pass a needle 
slowly through such trivial work, had ever been her sole 
employment. Your sister was there, Thornton ; she came 
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went while you were absent with Fabean, endeavor- 
to decide npon a fdte for the charity-school." 

•* Yes," said Thornton ; ** La Gnerita has learned hy sad 
ice that toil soothes pain, when no reasonings can. 
has set apart her life to the benefit of the women of 
lier mother's race-, while Fabean tells me he intends to gt> 
Sonth to purchase a plantation, and make it a practical 
fichool for the yoraig freedraen." 

'- Indeed," exclaimed Adela, ** you astonish me. Fabean 
is so fond of society — so fitted to shine in it. How will 
he ever endure such a life ?" 

" His sense of duty will uphold him," answered Thorn- 
ton ; " he, as well as his sister, possesses a noble soul. 
They will, together, in their generation, do more toward 
raising the ntgroes of America, than all the arginnents 
and schemes of politicians could accomplish in ages." 

" I believe you," said Adela, warmly, *' La Guerita is a 
noble woman, and from those poor simple creatures she is 
gathering around her, she will produce noble women — 
nohle in their sphere/' 

" And Fabean will do the same for the men," replied her 
husband, " already his heart and soul are centered in his 
work." 

" Yes, but it makes me sad to see them so," returned 
Adela, musingly. "He is young, and it seems to me, 
formed for the joys of domestic life, yet he voluntarily 
renounces them all for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
I thought of that when I saw Carrie this afternoon. Do 
you think it is possible that for love of her he has resigned 
himself to this life ; she seems so different from him." 

" She is," said Thornton, gravely. " He is strong and 
firm in character, and she so trivial and vacillating. I 
never knew her firm but once, and that was in keeping 
poor La Guerita's secret. But, Adela, she is not the lost 
love that Fabean has buried in his heart. The night 
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before we were married we walked together in the garden 
at Ilolmsford, talking of my future happiness, and I said : 
' Fabean, may you soon know the like felicity. My friend, 
I pray thee take a wife.' 

" He smiled bitterly. * No, no,' he said, * such joys are 
not for me. I am a proscribed man ; how could I ask one 
of a pure race to share my destiny ? No, no ; I must live 
alone. When Harold is a man there may be some woman 
like his mother to claim his love, but there is none for 
me.'" 

" Poor fellow !" sighed Adela. " But can it be possible 
that be has never loved ?" 

"Alas, no," returned her husband, "for that night he 
laid in my hands a long, fair tress of hair. ' There, ray 
friend,' he said, ' is all that I may claim of earthly joy. 
That lock my dying Myra gave me. She was my promised 
bride ; thank God she faded from earth before my shame 
was hers. In Heaven, where no shame can enter, my 
bride awaits me.' " 

" It is better so," sighed Adela. " His life will not 
have been passed utterly lovelessly. Ah, Thornton, love is 
so sweet that 'twere a lost life that knew not of it, even 
though it reached not its perfection in marriage." 

They walked together in the twilight to their pleasant 
home, joined hand in hand and heart to heart, while 
the brother and sister at Enola spoke calmly together of 
the loved ones from whom, by the dark waves of Death 
they were divided. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

" It is a glorloQS occupation, vivifying and self-sustaining in its nature, to strn^le 
with ignorance, and discover to the inquiring minds of the masses the clear oeriileaa 
blue of heavenly truth/^ 

OUIZOT. 

"I stand 
On a sure ground, unshaken as a rock 
That bears the force of storms, yet still remains 
Firm on its base, and rears its lofty head 
Above the clouds I" 

BrsHS. 

A TEAR later all that La Guerita and her brother had 
set apart to do was well began. Upon the grounds at 
Enola stood a large, plain building, and within it scores of 
homeless children found shelter, and young maidens 
learned the duties of life. La Guerita aspired to no high 
work; she did not blindly strive to set the ignorant 
negroes on a par with the whites, but to fit them for lives 
of industry, that they might sooner gain the high destiny 
that God had set apart for them. 

But, during that long year. La Guerita's pathway was 
not thomlcss. Oh, what random shots rankled in her 
heart I How every slighting word or look cut her to the 
quick ; and there were many to laugh and sneer — to whis- 
per of her origin, her insanity, and question lightly her 
purity of heart and mind. 

But even the most thoughtless and most cruel could not 
withhold themselves from her long. Lisensibly she charmed 
all hearts, as they saw how patiently she endured all things — 
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how she combated the evil tendencies of her child, and 
found solace for all her griefs in the great work she had 
undertaken. 

And Fabean, too, in his native State, where scorn was 
showered upon him on all hands — where every white man 
was his enemy — triumphantly held his way. The most 
skeptical saw that his plan was good — that he compre- 
hended perfectly the position of the freedmen, and how it 
was to be ameliorated, with profit to both the whites and 
blacks. He went as a missionary among them — as a 
teacher, not an autocrat ; and shortly he was both. 

For a year he remained upon his plantation, toiling with 
and for the youths about him, and proving in his daily 
life, that though love be dead, and only scorn be left 
on earth, that the heart may still be happy which places 
itself above the things of the day, and looks for its joys in 
heaven. 

At Christmas-tide they met — the brother and sister; 
and long they talked together of their toils. He told her 
of the youths he was training to become, in turn, the 
trainers of their race. How well they learned their* tasks ; 
how they were casting off their ignorance and the depend- 
ence of slavery, and learaing, as men, to hold and use their 
freedom. 

On Christmas day their only guests were the friends who 
had known and shared their troubles — ^Mrs. DeGrey and 
Victor, and Colonel Leslie and his wife, with a little one 
they called Asenith, in tender remembrance of her whose 
life was a record of good deeds, without a single blot. 

"Today I have planned to show you my home and 
school," said La Guerita, as they drove from church ; " my 
children have a little festival to-day." 

" Vl\ go before and tell them that you are coming," said 
Harold, stopping the carriage and springing to the 
ground. 
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" Harold loves his old companions still,'* remarked Mrs. 
Leslie, 

"Yes," returned La Guerita, "and *tis better so; that 
time can never be forgot, and, thank God, it is not all 
dark to him ; and when I hear him speak of some of the 
happy hours he knew, his words seem like blessings to 
me ; yet I know he will live to reproach me." 

" Let us think no more of that," said Fabean, ^ntly, 
'' but rather of the noble work you have begun. Look at 
th'j happy faces looking down upon us from those win- 
dows." 

The carriage stopped at the door of the school, which 
was opened by an aged negro, who had belonged to Claude 
Leveredge's estate, and whom Fabean had sent from his 
own, to his sister's care. He welcomed them delightedly, 
but was silenced by Aunt Dilsey, the housekeeper, who, 
with all the dignity and importance warranted by her 
high position, conducted the visitors to the reception-room, 
whence, after warming themselves before the glowing fire, 
they went to inspect the different portions of the building. 

Three large school-rooms were first visited, which were 
furnished with every convenience, and where well-thumbed 
primers and blotted copy-books showed the work of educa- 
tion had begun. The teachers spoke of the improvement 
of their scholars most encouragingly, and each had some- 
thing to tell of a bright little creature, whose aptitude for 
music, or drawing, or figures, had made him or her ap- 
pear a very genius. Then the work-rooms were visited, 
and the needle-work carefully examined by the ladies. 

" This helps us much," said La Guerita ; " the ladies of 
the town have lost their first distrust, and send us more 
work than can be easily done. Already we have sent out 
two seamstresses, who are giving the greatest satisfoction. 
But come in here ; I will show you my nursery." 

She opened a door, and conducted Adela into a large 

19 
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room, in which stood a number of little cots, the owners 
of which were disporting themselves upon the floor, while 
two young girls sat near them sewing. 

" You see, I make practical nursemaids," said La Guerita, 
smiling ; '* and these will go into the world and give an 
example to others ; so, too, will the kitchen servants, whom 
you must see next." 

They descended to the culinary department, where they 
were immediately overwhelmed with greetings from Aunt 
Dilsey and Roxy, who ruled there. 

" I'se jest as happy as de day is long T cried the former; 
" though de Lord knows I didn't mind fur myself, 'twas de 
chillun that used to fret me. Now dere ain't no more 
sorrow in dis worP fur me. All de chillun is togeder, and 
no body kin part 'em but de blessed Lord. Heah, you 
Seely ; you peel them taters ; Lizzie, is this a time to put 
cabbage a bilin' ? You'll never be a cook s'long s' you 
live, ef you don't *tend to me better. Miss Rita, dere ain't 
anythin' in de world to be a done wid dat chile." 

They went, lastly, to a large room, which had been fitted 
up as a chapel, and, ringing a large bell. La Guerita seated 
herself with her friends upon the platform, and with glisten- 
ing eyes looked upon her charges as they gathered in, 
casting upon her glances full of love and respect. 

Colonel Leslie and his wife looked on in surprise. Al- 
though they lived so near, they had not even conjectured 
that so large a number had been gathered in, so ostenta- 
tiously had the work progressed. Tears filled their eyes as 
they listened to the simple prayer offered by the old freed- 
men, and to the songs of praise and thanksgiving that 
ascended to God from the full hearts of those who were but 
beginning to know how great a boon was liberty. 

Fabean spoke a few words to them, telling them how he 
was striving to lead their brothers to lives of useful toil, 
and encouraging them to pursue them for themselves. He 
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spoke to them plainly, exhorting them to no ambitious 
goal, but telling them that minds long abased by slavery 
must struggle long, and cast off a thousand cerements of 
custom and ignorance, ere they can take upon them the 
work of those who have ever lived beneath the vivifying 
influences of freedom. 

Adela — the happy wife, the joyous young mother — almost 
envied the lone widow as she stood among her charges, 
and they pressed around her for one word or kindly glance. 
There was about her an air of deepest tranquility and con- 
tent, and in her sable weeds she looked more beautiful than 
when the bridal wreath rested upon her brow. 

** Thank God!*' whispered Thornton, "that tortured 
heart has found peace at last. In making the happiness of 
others, she has made her own." 

They left the school then, and drove to Enola, where the 
day was passed in speaking of plans for the future. La 
Guerita's were simple enough ; it was, through all her life, 
to continue what she had begun. 

" I am not rich enough," she said, " to keep any one in 
idleness, and I love those poor creatures too well to wish 
to do so ; and though now they sometimes repine, and 
often rebel, they will some day know that only by toil can 
their race be raised to the position of mankind — ^they were 
mere brutes so long." 

" But they were made in God's own image," said Fabean, 
gravely ; " and though they have been trodden under foot, 
yet will He raise them up; yet who will aid, who will 
guide them? Those that love them most will mislead 
them by their untimely counsels." 

" That is true," said Thornton ; " you alone do I know, 
who, in a practical way, demonstrate to them the path they 
must pursue, and strive to fit them for it." 

" But others will arise," returned Fahean. " The Govern- 
ment has something of the spirit, as has been shown by 
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the Freedmen's Bureau, and by other means, and private 
individuals are awakening to it. Tour young brother Mrs. 
Leslie, is with us heart and soul." 

" We were much disappointed wh^n he refused to go to 
college," said Adela ; " we thought pride induced him to 
refuse Thornton's aid." 

" No, no," replied Fabean ; " it was not pride ; but he 
rightly thought he would make but an indifferent profes- 
sional man, while, as a practical farmer, his career of use- 
fuhiess would be unlimited. He was correct ; and already, 
from our example alone, agriculture has iibproved so 
greatly throughout the county that poverty must soon be- 
come unknown. Ah, I forgot ; Will Russell, too, since bis 
return from Europe, has interested himself in our plans. 
But I forgot to tell you, and I know that for my remissness 
I shall never be forgiven — ^Will, Russell is about to be 
married !" 

" To be married, echoed La Guerita, in surprise, while 
Mrs. Leslie reddened, as her husband glanced at her ; " and 
pray who is he to be married to ?" 

" That is the most wonderful part of all ; it is to Mrs. 
Claude Leveredge. It appears that when he first saw her, 
she reminded him of some one, who shall be nameless, and 
whom he had once loved, and that the most of his time in 
Europe was spent in inquiries concerning her. These, I pre- 
sume, must have been satisfactory, for they are to be mar- 
ried within the month ; and all I regret is, that my engage- 
ments here will prevent me from witnessing the ceremony." 

Victor reddened, and soon after bade them farewell, that 
he might spend the evening with his promised bride. His 
mother looked after him with a smile. He was to make 
no mesalliance ; yet, as she lifted her Harold's child upon 
her knee, she wondered if his choice could possibly have 
fallen upon so noble a creature as that, whom she had once 
almost despised and thought : " Ah, my son, my son ! if 
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thou hadst but lived to know truly thy noble wife I God 
grant that in heaven thou knowest how little cause thou 
hadst to have shame of her!" 

And later when the guests had departed and Harold lay 
sleeping in his mother's arms, she sat with her brother 
looking upon the glowing fire, and talking of all the strange 
vicissitudes of her life, and Fabean, for the first time told 
her how their lives were twin by a common tie — the loved 
and lost. 

Then bowing her head on his shoulder, she whispered : — 

" My brother, naught can darken our lives again ; all 
clouds of sorrow have swept over us, and should any re- 
turn they cannot shut out the light, for we know that our 
sun shineth forever — that forever liveth that God who hath 
led us and our people from bondage, and given us the 
blessed work of guiding his helpless children." 

" Thank God for that work," said Fabean ; " I feel my 
life a holy thing thus consecrated, knowing that though 
here I bear it in shame, Grod will account it worthy of 
honor in that day when he judgeth the quick and the 
dead." 

His face sank upon his sister's shining hair, and his soul 
drank in comfort as she whispered the sweetest words of 
England's sweet singer : 



** * OdIj mj heart to mj heart shall show it 
Ab I walk desolate daj by day,'*'" 



" For oh, Fabean, I know that my husband waits and 
longs for me ; that he has seen and pitied me in my bonds, 
even as the merciful Saviour did. Yes — 



" And yet I know, past all doubting, truly— 
A knowledge greater than grief can dim— 
I know, as he loyed, he will love me duly. 
Yea better, e^eo bettor than I love him. 
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** And 01 1 walk bj the vast calm river, 
The awftil rlrer so dread to see, 
I Baj, * thf hreodth and thf depth foreyer. 
Are bridged by hia thooghta that eroes to me.^ 

And counting their work but just begun, and all their 
sorrows but prepaFations for it — the brother and sister — 
with steady faith, pursue their way, holding their lives 
precious, and hoping at last to yield them as jewels to the 
crown of Him who breaketh all bonds, and out of the 
depths of worldly scorn and shame, raiseth his loved ones 
to eternal glory. 



THE END. 
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